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*A major part of world's beet sugar is produced in California, Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. For details see Page 5. 







proper control of gas pressures safeguards gas or 
compressed air operated tools and, when welding 
or cutting torches are involved, fine pressure re- 
ducing regulators conserve gases and safeguard 


operators. single or two-stage reduction regula- 


tors for all types of cylinder gases or cylinder 


manifolds ... for very small or very large hourly 
gas volume... are made by victor... and 
it's more than a slogan that victor welding and cut- 
ting equipment costs less to own and to operate. 


victor equipment company, san francisco 7, calif. 


what's under the hood is what makes 
the automobile go...what's inside of 


a regulator determines its true value. 
197 
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When this 7-foot gear broke in half, a whole production unit depending on it stopped 
dead in its tracks. But in less time than it would take to complete foundry preparations 
for a new casting, the broken gear was bronze welded and ready for machining the 
two bores. Alignment of the teeth was excellent, and only a small amount of hand finish- 





ing was necessary. The Super Arc Welding Company of Detroit did the repair job, using 
235 pounds of Anaconda Tobin Bronze Welding Rod. 


Even in the best-managed plants some equipment 
failures are bound to occur. Next time, instead of 
thinking in terms of patterns, foundries, machine 
shops and weeks of delay—think of economical 


Bronze Welding. 


For years this low-cost, low-temperature method 
of oxy-acetylene repair welding has been used to 
salvage broken or fractured equipment...or to 
build up worn surfaces. Almost any part made of 
cast iron, steel, malleable iron or copper alloys 


can be Bronze Welded quickly and dependably, 


usually at a small fraction of the cost of replace- 


ment parts. 


There are dependable Bronze Welding repair 
shops in most industrial areas, so if your own shop 
isn’t equipped, check with your directory—or the 
nearest District Office of The American Brass 
Company. In the meantime, write for Publication 
B-13, which gives detailed information on the 


Anaconda Welding Rods listed on the next page. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
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BRONZE WELDING RODS 






a baker’s dozen of 


ANACONDA WELDING RODS 


APPROXIMATE COMPOSITION 
PER CENT 


NAME OF ROD 


ANACONDA COPPER 372 
Patent No. 2,220,464 


DEOXIDIZED COPPER 939 


98.85 Copper 


99.9 Copper, deoxidizer 
present 


SILVER BEARING COPPER 110 99 Copper, 1 Silver 


SILICON COPPER 943 99.75 Copper, .25 Silicon 


TOBIN BRONZE* 481 59 Copper, .50 Tin, 


remainder Zinc 


ECONOMY* BRONZE 


Copper, Zinc, Tin 


ANACONDA 997 (Low Fuming) 


Copper, Zinc, Tin, Iron, 
Manganese, Silicon 


Copper, Zinc, Tin, Iron, 
Manganese 


MANGANESE BRONZE 984 


SUPER-NICKEL 826 70 Copper, 30 Nickel 


96 Copper, 3 Silicon, 
1 Manganese 


EVERDUR* 1010 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 903 95.75 Copper, 4.00 Tin, 


.25 Phosphorus 


89.2 Copper, 10.5 Tin, 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 310 ‘3 Pacepheces 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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da Nickel Silver 828 is 
welding of steel and castiron. In 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY - General 


CENT. 


1075 


1083 


1078 


1083 


885 


885 


870 


870 


1225 


1019 


1050 


1000 


‘WHITE-BRONZE” Welding Rod 


onze” 


APPROX. MELTING 
POINT—DEGREES 


FAHR. 


1967 


1981 


1972 


1981 


1625 


1625 


1598 


1598 


2237 


1866 


1922 


1832 


a 10% nickel welding rod for ox 
formation on welding procedure 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


SUGGESTED WELDING METHOD AND USE 


Oxy-acetylene and inert-gas-shielded arc welding 
of copper. 


Oxy-acetylene welding of copper. 
Oxy-acetylene welding of copper. 
Oxy-acetylene welding of copper, copper to steel. 


Oxy-acetylene welding of steel, cast iron, copper 
and its alloys, nickel and its alloys. 


Oxy-acetylene welding of steel and cast iron, etc. 


Oxy-acetylene welding of steel, cast iron, copper 
and its alloys, nickel and its alloys. Bearing surfaces. 


Oxy-acetylene welding of steel, cast iron, copper 
and its alloys, nickel and its alloys. 


Oxy-acetylene welding of Cupro-Nickel and steel. 


Oxy-acetylene, carbon arc and inert-gas-shielded 
arc welding of Everdur, copper and copper alloys. 
Special applications to steel. 


Carbon arc welding of phosphor bronze and copper. 
Special applications to steel. 


Carbon arc welding of phosphor bronze, copper 
and copper alloys. Bearing surfaces on steel. 


y-acetylene ““white-br : 
will be furnished on request. 


Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 


to, Ont. 
in Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toron 
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Amalgamated Sugar Company's Nampa, Idaho, refinery is one of the most mod- 
ern in the U. S. During the 1947-48 season it processed 1,250,000 hundred- 
pound bags of beet sugar. Photo shows battery of thick juice filtration presses, 
each with 108 filtering surfaces to remove suspended solids from liquor. 





















Centralized Responsibil 


e Here at Torrance—right at your front door—is 
the largest completely integrated manufacturing 
plant in the West. Although the varied technical skills 
for steel making and processing are conducted 
in several buildings, they may be considered as 
“all under one big roof.’ This centralized respon- 
sibility which exercises close supervision and control 
of all manufacturing operations results in maximum 
quality and better service to you. 


Here you can get National's own Ideal Electric 


Carbon and Alloy steels in a variety of types— 
including steels for dies, bearings, ordnance and 
aircraft parts—in press forged billets, large bars, 
and open die forgings up to 35,000 pounds. 
Extensive machining facilities are available for 
your work, and complete Chemical, Physical and 
X-Ray testing laboratories are available for com- 
mercial testing. 


Use these facilities—‘‘all under one big roof’ to 
help you produce better products faster. 


THE ) 


NATIONAL SUPPLY 


COMPARY 


TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA « LOS ANGELES AREA 
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Ideal Pressed Steel Forgings, Billets and Large Bars Are Distributed by 


Cc. B.S. STEEL AND FORGE 


3221 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 11, California, Phone LAfayette 0147 
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.- an outstanding value 
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... travels at walking speed 
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. at the press of a button 
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materials handling! 


) ...4 inches in 4 seconds 


SOLES SOOMAN SSSR SSSR BERLE SE SGESRRAIK CMe 





... your choice of two models— 
4,000 and 6,000 Ibs. 


...no snagging on inclines or 





“wea uneven floors 
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< . with full power through 270 


degrees 


. with automatic, automotive 
brakes 


pm 


PLE OPE 
. . all motions push-button con- 
trolled 


ERE are 10 big reasons why it pays you This same profit opportunity is open to 


H 


to lift and move loads electrically .. . you! Get the PowerOx story today. Ask to “"™# : 
with the Barrett PowerOx. Look over the have a Barrett engineer call. He’ll show you = It’s y - th a 
other trucks in the field—and then compare how the PowerOx can cut your costs—stream- . . ee a _ vot 
them with what you get in a Barrett. No other line your handling operations. Write... Desi nary 


e : , Oe" PowerOx Bulletin. 
iuck can match the PowerOx—either in de- e 


‘ign, construction or operation! 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 


7 ‘ 4 Ivd. . i i 
With the PowerOx, you Save time, money SOS South Western Sted ne ee i 


and labor. It enables ove man to do the work Representatives in All Principal Cities 


{3 or 4! This sturdy, dependable tool is cut- Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., Toronto, Canada Oe 
ty i . HEIMER EQUIPMENT COMPANY MURRY JACOBS CO. 
*gcosts in hundreds of plants. 1247 48th’ St, Oakland 1, Calif. 528 First Ave. South, Seattle, Wash. 
KEllog 4-0828 Elliot 1219 — 
F. E. BENNETT IRVING G. KING & CO. Rice e.g 
426 N. W. Sixth Ave., Portiand Ore. 821 Mateo St., Los Angeles, Calif. ee | 
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HE original specifications for the discs at 

the ends of insulator called for cutting and 
machining 242" diameter copper rod. When 
difficulties arose from the use of this metal, 
Chase Tellurium Copper was suggested. The 
extraordinary machinability of this patented 
alloy resulted in the change of specification! 
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...THEN THEY ROLLED 
ALONG! 


SPEED ‘our propuction MAKE a Better PRODUCT with 
CHASE TELLURIUM COPPER ROD 





IN the instance noted above, this Chase-developed 
and patented alloy saved precious time—actually 
produced a better product! This kind of perform- 
ance has been repeated time and again. That’s why 
we recommend looking into the properties and 
advantages of Chase Tellurium Copper.* 

Your production, too, can probably benefit from 
the extraordinary machinability of this 
new metal—from its excellent electrical / 
and thermal conductivity. 

Send for descriptive booklet today 
and get the complete story. 


*U. S. Pat. No. 2,027,807 





The Nalions Headguarlbrs fot 
BRASS & COPPER 


SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 


THIS IS THE CHASE NETWORK... handiest way to buy brass 


ALBANY? ATLANTA BALTIMORE BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT HOUSTON+ INDIANAPOLIS KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH PROVIDENCE ROCHESTER{ SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ST. LOUIS WATERBURY (tindicotes Soles Office On'y 
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c. E. SMOOT G. W. HOLMAN 


SMOOT-HOLMAN CO. this year observes its 33rd year 
nufacturing experience. With the 


SMOOT-HOLMAN 


ring and production 


of West Coast Ma 


obvious advantages of location, 


nes know-how enginee 
ace this firm among th 
urers. To the critical buyer, 


CO. combi 
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Why more offices and factories reduce noise 
with Acousti-Celotex than any other product 


And why it will pay your company 4. Exclusive Ferox Process. Every Acousti-Celotex tile 
to sound condition this proved way is manufactured under the famous Ferox Process, an 


integral treatment that protects the cane fibres against 

HE OUTSTANDING preference for Acousti-Celotex* didn’t damage by dry rot, fungus growth and termite attack. 
| pad happen. It is the result of more than twenty years of So... before you sound condition your office or plant, be sure you 
proved pertormance—the /ongest record of sound conditioning will get genuine Acousti-Celotex. A call or note to your Acousti- 
efficiency in the world! Celotex Distributor will bring a trained expert to your desk. 
And that performance didn’t just happen, either! It is due to 
a rigid policy of unfaltering quality control in the manufacture 
of Acousti-Celotex — plus unerring ‘nstallation control by selected 


en Distributors of Acousti-Celotex in the West 
distributors. 


Little wonder, then, that leading companies everywhere have ASBESTOS SUPPLY COMPANIES 


remedied noise problems by sound conditioning with Acousti- SEATTLE * TACOMA * PORTLAND « SPOKANE + MISSOULA 
Celotex! This famous perforated fibre tile—used in more offices 


and factories than any other sound conditioning product in the JAY GREAR CORPORATION 


world — offers you a// four of these important advantages: ALBUQUERQUE «+ EL PASO 


1. Guaranteed Efficiency. Because Acousti-Celotex is J. B. MATZ, SPECIALTY CONTRACTOR 


backed by the reputation and resources of The Celotex PHOENIX 
Corporation, world’s on/y manufacturer of cane fibre 


acoustical products, every Acousti-Celotex distributor LAUREN BURT, INC. 


can and does guarantee results. FORMERLY ROCKY MOUNTAIN ACOUSTICAL CO. 


: — DENVER « SALT LAKE CITY 
2. Permanency. The sound absorbing qualities of 


Acousti-Celotex are not affected by repeated painting. THE HAROLD E. SHUGART CO. 


3. Overwhelming Leadership. Acousti-Celotex stands to- LOS ANGELES 


day, as always, as the undisputed /eader in the sound WESTERN ASBESTOS COMPAN Y 


conditioning field. SAN FRANCISCO * OAKLAND » SACRAMENTO 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


* Pooferaled Fibre Tile SINCE 1923 
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FoORMVAR MAGNET WIRE, insulated with vinyl! acetal 
resin varnish, is abrasion resistant. Under heavy wind- 
ing tension it elongates to the breaking point of the 


copper wire without cracking or rupture of insulation. 


The Formvar film will not become brittle after pro- 


longed exposure to high operating temperatures’. Space 
factor is identical with plain enamel. 
Formvar resists moisture and treating solvents such 
as petroleum naphtha and coal tar derivatives. In di- 
electric strength, it withstands 1000 volts per mil. “Based on AIEE temperature rating this is 


a class A material capable of withstanding 


° . i ‘ a“Hottest-spot” temperature of 105° C which 
(.001”) of insulation. For complete detailed informa- is a rise of 65°C over an ambient of 40°C. 


tion on magnet wire and coils. write Anaconda Wire 
and Cable Company. 25 Broadway. New York 4, N. Y. 


Awaken 
or 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Illinois. 4sart a 


LOOK TO FOR ENGINEERED MAGNET WIRE AND COILS 
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Rigid Frame Steel Buildings in Any Size 
75’ x 400’ Building Erected for 
Friden Calculating Machine Company, San Leandro 


If it’s “MADE OF STEEL” 
it’s made by INDEPENDENT 


RAPIDLY ...EXPERTLY ... ECONOMICALLY 


STANDARD & DELUXE SERVICE STATIONS 
Also Service Station Equipment 


3 Hi 


ff if cy 


From service station equipment to a railroad 
bridge, look to the West’s most modern plant 
for all your fabricated steel equipment. 


Fabricated Structural Steel * Steel Buildings * 
Bridges * Barges * Service Stations * Dredges * 
Plate Work ¢ Steel Storage Tanks ¢ Steel and 
Sheet Metal Products ¢ Steel Erection * Mis- 
cellaneous Iron * Truck Tanks ¢ Jobbers of 
Steel Shapes, Bars, Plates, Sheet Metal 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR MINING, HOISTING, 


Call on Independent For Immediate Work or 
MILLS, DREDGE AND PLACER OPERATIONS 


Consultation on Future Plans 


FOOD PROCESSING RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT CAR PARTS 
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RED LINE TURMACO OILS- 


TURBINE TREATED FOR TOP QUALITY! 


1. Turmaco Oils — Union Oil Company's specially 
treated oils for industrial machinery —are produced 
from high-quality, solvent-refined base stocks. These 
outstanding oils are then turbine treated —a process 
that removes all unstable components, leaving a 
rich, stable oil with high resistance to oxidation 
and sludging. 


3. Because of the ability of Turmaco Oils to form 
an enduring oil film over metal surfaces, rust and 
corrosion are retarded and wear is held to a mini- 
mum. Their fluid “‘oiliness” assures the free, easy 
working of parts. 


RED LINE 


TURMACO 
OILS 


2. Turmaco Oils are refined to give long-lasting 
protection in the presence of heat, moisture and 
high bearing speeds. For this reason they are ideally 
suited for use in enclosed gear boxes, ice machines, 
compressors, hydraulic systems and electric motors. 


4. Turmaco Oils can be used in any lubricating 
system and are available in four grades. If you oper- 
ate machines that need extra lubricant protection 
because of exaggerated conditions of heat, moisture 
or high speeds, get turbine-treated Turmaco Oils! 


For full information on Turmaco Oils 
call your local Union Oil Represent- 
ative or write Sales Dept., Union Oil 
Company, 617 West Seventh Street, 
Los Angeles 14, California. 


UNION OlL SUCCESS-TESTED PRODUCT 
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FOR GREATEST 


EFFICIENCY 
IN SMALLEST 


SPACE 


OU’LL get greatest efficiency ... sustained effi- 

ciency .. . in the smallest overall space with a 
roller chain drive. For only roller chain gives you 
all these advantages: : 


1. Positive transmission of power. Since roller chain depends on 
positive contact with sprocket teeth . . . does not rely on 
tension ... it does not slip and waste power. Speeds can be 
fast or slow... roller chain is equally efficient at both through- 
out its working life. It accurately times machine operations. 


2. Transmit more horsepower in less space. The width of achain 
drive is relatively narrow compared to other types of drives, 
regardless of load conditions. It requires only minimum wrap 
around sprockets ...can drive multiple shafts from a single 
power source. On large reduction drives, roller chain will 
operate over smaller wheels than drives dependent on ten- 
sion, since they need less arc of contact for effective operation. 
Center distances can be varied as desired, assuring the most 
effective use of your space. 


¥) 


4 
4 4 
eth a ee 


&\ 


(Or 


4 


3. Easily installed. Just mount the sprockets on the shafts, wrap 
the chain around the sprocket and couple the chain. That's all 
there is to it. There’s no need to move or remove the shafts. 
AND, in addition, roller chain drives last longer because load 
is distributed over many sprocket teeth. They require fewer 
adjustments, impose less load on shafts and bearings and 
absorb damaging shocks. 

For all the facts on roller chains and how they can help 
you, see your Baldwin-Rex Man, or write direct to Baldwin- 
Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 352 Plainfield 
Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


RN 


—IBALDWIN-REX 


—.~ ROLLER CHAINS 


BALDWIN-DUCKWORTH DIVISION OF CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
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LONG BEACH 
Long Beach 7-2913 
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LOS ANGELES 


Sales Offices in 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ALUMINUM «+ TOOLS 
YUkon 6-1548 
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4890 SO. ALAMEDA STREET =» 
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kaw AN ADEQUATE, DEPENDABLE AIR SUPPLY 


>* CURTIS 


“PRECISION BUILT” 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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I n thousands of plants throughout the country Curtis economy results from such outstanding 
Curtis Model ‘‘C”’ Air Compressors are design features as: 
delivering a completely satisfactory air supply 


, ™ @ Timken Roller Bearings 
under widely varying conditions. 


@ Positive Lubrication — Self-oiling 


The precision construction of every Curtis : 
P Y @ Carbon-free Disc Valves 


Air Compressor assures dependable, trouble- 
free operation with less wear, unusually long 
life and low operating and maintenance costs. @ Precision Construction Throughout 


@ Automatic Pressure Unloader 


Curtis Air Compressors are available in sizes from 4 to 50 H.P. 

Write today for full information or simply fill in the coupon below. 

j C. HOMER REDD 421-423 E. Washington Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. © 2850 Broadway, Oakland 11, Calif 
l ©. J. THOMAS 1018 SE. 8th Avenue, Portland 14 Oregon 


silat ees ei sini es ns aie i ip iapmnam ein aam ee ein --7 


Sales Representatives: 


Ln ghee | CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION F sed 


WwURTI S PNEUMATIC | (23 'crn cr 
MACHINERY DIVISION 





! 
| 
| 
Piece cond ome Porm §9=Wame..... 5. csc c ccc cesccccsccscencbene . 
of Curtis Manutacturing Company - i C-7 on Curtis Air Hoists, oe ae 
$T. Louts = CHICAGO ° NEW YORK ~ LOS ANGELES | Air Cylinders and Curtis Ett Cee ee eS 
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Shell Research developed this 


SHELL 
TURBO OIL 


to help extend the 
running time of turbines 





Weak oils can cut down turbine efficiency 


Likely you’ve seen what happens—how ordinary oils 

oxidize, break down into sludge, “gum up the works” 
—even cause rust. Result: shorter running 
time and higher operating costs. 









Shell’s answer: a doubly fortified lubricant 


Shell Research specifically developed an oil for turbine use— 
Shell Turbo Oil. To build this oil, Shell selects only crude 

stocks naturally high in oxidation stability—sludge resistance. 

Then, with Shell-developed additives, Shell Turbo Oil is doubly rv? 

fortified. Once to build up its naturally high resistance to =X 

oxidation. Again to assure exceptional rust-preventing quality. 


What you as a Shell Turbo user can expect 


Little or no trace of sludge, no rust, no breakdown in the oil. 
In fact, Shell Turbo Oil has been delivering exactly that kind 
of lubrication performance in all types of installations—and 
always to the end of extending the running time of turbines. 





l 
mo 


ARE YOU ABSOLUTELY SURE YOU ARE GETTING ALL THAT'S NEW IN LUBRICATION ? 


Your Shell Lubrication Engineer can make a complete study and analysis of your 
plant and machines... give you engineering counsel, advice on new lubricants 
and their application... help you set up schedules and controls for each and 
every machine. For that kind of service, call in your Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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Stop Corrosion 
a Use Globe Stainless Steel Tubes 


When corrosion is found in tubing 

or metal parts formed from tubing, 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. can help you 

solve that problem. Not by suggest- 

ing just any stainless steel tubing 

. but by recommending the cor- 

rect analysis and metallurgical prop- 

erties of the Globe Stainless Steel Tubing to best meet your 
specific operating conditions. 


Globe Steel Tubes Co. can do this because they study 
the problem in cooperation with your engineers in your 
plant and in Globe's completely equipped metallurgical, 
physical and chemical laboratories. Result: You get recom- 
mendations for the specific analysis and metallurgical prop- 
erties of stainless steel tubing in the size and finish you 


Photo courtesy Creamery Package Mfg. Co. 
a 


Steel Tubes Co.'s new “Bursting Pres- 


sure Bulletin No. 112A". 


need to do your job best at maximum economy. 

Globe Steel Tubes Co. has been rendering this service 
to industry for 40 years. Many of your problems involving 
tube failure, metallic contamination, corrosion, scaling and 
sanitation are an old story to Globe. Chances are, the 
answer to your problem is immediately available for the 
asking. 

Let Globe Steel Tubes Co. assist you in surveying your 
tubing needs and problems, and you are assured of an out- 
standingly dependable source for steel tubing of all kinds: 
Stainless, Mechanical, Alloy Steel and Pressure ... in a 
wide range of sizes and types to meet your requirements 

. plus the engineering and research facilities to solve 
your tubing problems. 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES CO., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 














CUT YOUR 


RB&W’s consistent effort to help 
you keep fastening costs low, is 
typified by the new, attractive 
package developed for RB&W 
bolts, nuts, screws and rivets. 

Your first glimpse of the pack- 
age shows the label information to 
be clear and complete. Big black 
type on a white background and 
the product pictured on the label 
save your men time and error in 
selecting from stock. 

This box is designed to give 
maximum opening for accessibili- 
ty of contents. It is labelled up- 
side down purposely to prevent 
bottom dropping out while han- 
dling . . . it ends all problems of 
dropping and spilling. 


On New 


—) 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 


FULL SIZE BODY : 


QUICK IDENTIFICATION. Picture of 
contents plus clarity and complete- 
ness of label information make se- 
lection quick and accurate. 


And closer examination shows 
the construction strong, yet light 
—abuse resistant, convenient to 
handle. 

Already, the new RB&W pack- 
age has been called the most sen- 
sible—and most attractive—in 
the fastener industry. 


PFackages 


FASTENING COSTS 


FUMBLE-PROOF COVER. Boxes are 
designed with covers underneath. No 
danger of box slipping from under 
cover, spilling contents. 






3 WAYS 





STURDIER, MORE CONVENIENT 
BOX. Brightwood construction, 
sturdy as metal-edged. No flaps. 
Opens on fiat side, won't tip. 


Mia eed tal 3 
QUALITY LINE 





@ * 
409 pase 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa. 
Rock Falls, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. dditional 
sales offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago, 
Chattanooga, Oakland, Portland, Seattle. Distrib- 
utors from coast to coast. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
103 Years - laking Hong the Things That Make America Shong 
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THAT'S why I like to install these Zip-Lifts! 
They don’t have to be replaced-every few 
years. They do everything right—and don't 
give us trouble. No wonder, experienced 
users say— “there's no substitute for a 
Zip!” 

The Zip-Lift is the small wire rope hoist with 
full magnetic push-button control. It’s the 
standout in quality — with added values 
‘you'd expect only in the most expensive 
hoisting equipment. Benefit by proved ex- 
perience — tens of thousands of P&H Zip- 
Lifts are now in service. Why not add one 
to your handling now — to boost produc- 
tion and cut costs? They’re available for 
prompt delivery. 


Get the facts on the P&H Zip-Lift today. 
Ask for Bulletin H20-4 — complete with 
opplicotions, pictures, specifications, etc. 


LE 


MARWISCHFEGER CORP 


SAFER — Full magnetic control with con- 
trol current reduced to 110 volts at the 
push-button. Plugging crane type limit 
switch and large double brakes provide 
maximum safety. No open wiring. 


LIFETIME CONSTRUCTION — Precision 
built — shaved gears running in oil — 
grease-sealed anti-friction bearings—fully 
enclosed, moisture-proof, dust-proof, acid- 
proof. 

SMOOTHER OPERATION — Motor specifi- 
cally built for hoist service — high starting 
torque, frequent reversal, etc. Loads con- 
trolled within a fraction of an inch. 


ALERT SERVICE — Out-of-stock delivery 
from qualified dealers everywhere—backed 
by 18 branch offices and 8 conveniently 
located warehouses. 


The Zip-Lift is America’s fastest selling 
wire rope hoist. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


4604 W. National Ave. 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 


NISCHFEGE 


CORPO 


HOISTS » WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES - ARC WELDERS NEVE-LIFT 
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AVAILABLE IN 
CAPACITIES 
UP TO 2000 LBS. 
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TRAV-LIFT 
CRANES 
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Millers’ Dilemma 


Editor, Western Industry: 


The International Wheat Agreement, which 
the wheat flour milling industry believes de- 
parts from sound economics and transfer to an 
international council decisions which should be 
reserved solely to the Congress of the United 
States, is a matter of prime importance both to 
Western industries and the agricultural West. 
A sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has recently been holding hear- 
ings on this matter, and I appeared before them 
on behalf of the Miller's National Federation 
and the Flour Millers’ Export Association. 

The wheat flour milling industry in this coun- 
try is unified in the belief that the Agreement 
will not and cannot achieve its stated objectives. 
On its face, this Agreement would seem to 
guarantee an export market for United States 
wheat of 185,000,000 bushels per year for the 
next five years. Actually this not the case, be- 
cause it contains at least two escape provisions 
which enable an importing country to withdraw 
without penalty. Re 

It would seem to guarantee a definite mini- 
mum price for United States wheat during this 
period. This is not the case, since quality dis- 
counts would be determined by the Council at 
a later date. mn 

The United States has just voted billions of 
dollars for European recovery. To insist that 
European countries, whom we are trying to 
help, must buy their wheat from us at a price 
higher than they could buy it from either Russia 
or Argentina would undermine the goodwill 
oie through the ECA. 

If this price competition comes from un- 
friendly nations for political reasons, it is doubt- 
ful if it would be in the best interests of the 
United States to insist on, or even to encourage, 
importing nations to buy wheat from us at prices 
higher than competitive wheats are being 
offered. : 

Huge subsidies will have to be paid out of 
the Federal Treasury whether the world price 
level is high or low. If it is high, then the im- 
porter would be subsidized because we would 
agree to supply him with wheat at the maximum 
price. If the world price were low, the subsidy 
would be to our own farmer because we would 
not let our support price fall to the world price 
level under surplus conditions. Under present 
conditions, the United States may be required 
to pay both subsidies at the same time. 

Here is a brief example of how a flour trans- 
action might work: 

An exporter in the United States may agree 
on a flour transaction with an importer in 
France. The deal cannot be completed until both 
the United States and the French governments 
agree that the flour price correctly reflects the 
wheat price specified in the Agreement for the 
grade of wheat to be used in the flour. If they 
disagree, the question goes to the Council for 
review and decision. In the meantime, the 
United States exporter has assumed tremendous 
risks. Wheat prices can go up or down as much 
as 10 cents a day. Millfeed prices can move 
even more in one day. A delay of 24 hours can 
Wipe out any margin a miller may have in the 
transaction. However, it will likely take not one, 
but many days, to get a transaction “‘cleared.” 

It definitely takes foreign trade in flour out 
of the hands of individual buyers and sellers 
and makes it State Trading between our gov- 
fament and the government of the importing 
Country, with the Council making the final de- 
“sion in many cases. It destroys the American 
millers’ advantage of brand preference obtained 
‘tom a long history of high, uniform quality. 

JOHN L. Locke, Manager 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 

Seattle, Washington. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Westerners Come Forward 
W ESTERNERS have been accorded considerable recognition 


in recent months in public administrative offices affecting 
our national economic picture, which is no longer framed by the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the Canadian and Mexico borders, 
but extends to the “iron curtain’ in one direction and the far reaches 
of interior China on the other. This recognition is not due to any 
particular effort to please the West, but rather because Western 
executive talent is coming to the front. 

ECA has three Westerners in key positions: President Paul 
Hoffman of Studebaker Corporation, former Angeleno who still 
owns his Studebaker agency in Los Angeles; J. D. Zellerbach, 
president of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, who heads up ECA in 
Italy, and Roger Lapham, former president of American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company and more recently mayor of San Francisco, 
who takes on the ECA job for China. 

Then we have W. Walter Williams, Seattle financier, chosen to 
succeed Paul Hoffman as chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

And last but not least, Earl Bunting, who began his business 
career in La Grande, Oregon, and for fifteen years was a resident 
of Portland. He leaves the presidency of O'Sullivan Rubber Com- 
pany in Virginia to become executive vice-president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

The choice of Bunting for the NAM wheelhorse position left 
vacant by the death of Walter Weisenburger means that the perma- 
nent staff of NAM will now be headed up by an industrialist in 
his own right, one who has served as aaa of NAM. It should 
give NAM added strength and make his office the key to the whole 
organization. Not that NAM presidents don’t have a finger in the 
pie—some of the most determined of them stuck their whole hand 
in—but the office will now have an authority that it could not 
have had before. 

Earl Bunting’s quiet homespun manner can do much to make 
the NAM better liked and understood by the general public, and 
his Western upbringing will inevitably leaven the hitherto Eastern 
and Middle West complexion of NAM. 

There is no intention here to ignore the impact of Westerners 
on the ECA program. It may have ramifications as yet unseen. 


State Trading Sneaks Up on Us 


NDUSTRY needs to do a lot more “stop, look and listen” 

stuff than it has so far in regard to the various international 
projects on which we are embarking. The letter from John Locke 
of Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, appearing in this month's 
Mail Box shows plainly how one American industry is on the 
verge of being swallowed up in state trading, and undoubtedly 
many others will wake up to find themselves in comparable situa- 
tions. The operations to date of the Office of International Trade 
are another good example of how free enterprise can become 
chained up almost overnight. 

Free enterprise, as we see it, means above all else freedom to be 
enterprising. And this in turn calls into operation the soundest 
judgment of each individual or company, based on experience. 
The minute some form of state trading appears, the individual 
initiative and judgment inevitably is subordinated to some form 
of so-called collective action that all too often is dominated by the 
thinking of people who have not been through the indispensable 
baptism of experience in private business. Or else good business- 
men get so appalled at the immediate situation facing them that 
they forget that the best way out in the long run is always through 
the trial and error method of individual experience. 
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USERS EXPRESS PREFERENCE FOR 





Ex1d 





In a recent national survey made by a 
leading industrial publication, 81.1% of 
electric industrial truck users expressed a 
preference for Exide-Ironclad Batteries. 


Such overwhelming preference for the 
Exide-Ironclad Battery is based upon user 
experience. This unique battery has, dur- 
ing the past 35 years, proved itself to be a 
thoroughly dependable, safe and efficient 
power source for all makes and types of 
electric industrial trucks. 


Different from all other batteries in con- 
struction as well as in performance, the 
Exide-Ironclad possesses ALL FOUR of 


Write for further particulars and FREE copy of Exide- 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


the essential characteristics demanded of 
a battery for electric industrial truck 
service—(1) high power ability, (2) high 
efficiency, (3) great ruggedness, and (4) 
long life. These characteristics are due to 
the special construction of the Exide- 
Ironclad Battery, especially its rugged, 
tubular positive plate. 










SL 


Ironclad Topics, which covers latest developments in 
material handling and shows actual case histories. 


1888...Dependable Batteries for 60 Years...1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia « Los Angeles « Seattle » San Francisco * Denver 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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MAIL BOX (Continued from page 21) 
D-C Welding 


Editor, Western Industry: 

The article by Mr. F. H. Varney about D.C. 
motor generator welders is very interesting. His 
gatements are most enlightening, especially in 
view of the power shortage, and his solution 
undoubtedly will be adopted by many companies 
who have such equipment. 

In this connection, you may be interested to 
know that the Shepherd Tractor & Equipment 
Company in Los Angeles realized this problem 
come time ago, and they decided to install engine 
driven generators to furnish power for the weld- 
es and incidentally utilize the waste heat from 
the engines to heat their building. Intermittent 
operation of the welders, of course, causes a 
great deal of low power operation of the en- 
gines which, in turn, would normally be harm- 
ful to the engines because the cooling water 
temperature would vary with the load on the 
engines. 

The “vapor phase” system of cooling, de- 
veloped by our company, overcomes this diffi- 
culty, and it therefore contributes to solving 
this problem. Thought you might be interested 
to learn of this development which is being 
ued for engine cooling on an increasing scale. 

Low temperature cooling is especially harm- 
ful on fuels which cause corrosion, such as 
sewage gas, and for that reason many of the 
sewage plants, during the past years, have in- 
stalled our system. 

The City of San Diego is installing additional 
engines in their sewage plant using our system. 
The City of Los Angeles has just released speci- 
fications for the buildings and machinery which 
includes nine 1,600 horsepower dual fuel en- 
gines, and our equipment is specified for both 
cooling and providing low pressure steam from 
the engine cooling system for the purpose of 
heating the sludge digesters. 

HANS BOHUSLAV, Vice-President 
In Charge of Engineering 
Engineering Controls, Inc. 

Los Angeles, California. 


Editor, Western Industry: 
_ Northrop Aircraft, Inc., has no data to con- 
firm Mr. Varney's article concerning power sav- 
ing for D-C welding machines. Our own pro- 
duction machines are switched off when not 
in use for any appreciable length of time. The 
operators weld with both oxyacetylene and arc 
welding equipment, but do not allow the weld- 
ing machines to run idle when gas welding. 
T. E. PIPER 
Chief Process Engineer 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, California. 


Editor, Western Industry: 

I feel that one of the biggest contributions 
which the welding industry can make to eco- 
nomic use of electric power is the adoption of 
alternating current transformer-type welders. 
As you know, the general trend nowdays in 
welding machines is toward the AC-type welder, 
ind I think that the saving from this change 
will be appreciable country-wide, 

E. W. MacCorKLeE, JR. 
Vice-President 

Air Reduction Pacific Company 
Portland, Oregon. 


BLS Program 
Editor, Western Industry: 
For several months we have read the 
stern Outlook, especially the employment 
picture, and have been amused at the monthly 
'arpoon thrown into Oregon. We also note, 
5 We are in full accord, the support of the 
em even though Oregon did not sign 
— with the BLS for their shuttle slip. 
; = ed is a table of Estimated Oregon 
acturing Employment and the method by 
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B ertha woe THE SEWING MACHINE GIRL. 


is really cozy now ! 





H” to keep 25,000 square feet of unbroken floor area warm enough 
that women’s fingers could keep pace with high speed sewing machines, 
even on coldest days? Mr. M. M. Barry, manager of the Connellsville 
Sportswear Company, a garment manufacturing plant in Connellsville, 
Pennsylvania, had this seemingly expensive heating problem to solve. 


Mr. Barry found a simple, low-cost solution by providing heat directly at 
working level with Dravo Counterflo Heaters. Four heaters, one on each 
wall, fst the factory working area with a draft-free ‘‘cross-fire’’ of 
warm air above the heads of the workers. Heat distribution is uniform at 
72 to 75 degrees throughout. 


Completely automatic, the Dravo Counterflo Heaters require only a fuel line, 
power line and short vent stack—no boiler room. The thermostat is lowered 
or shut off completely at night for additional, important economies. 


Dravo heaters produce warm air quickly. Sturdy, carefully engineered con- 
struction, plus a stainless steel combustion chamber, minimize maintenance 
cost. Equally efficient with oil or gas, sizes ranging from 400,000 to 2,000,000 
BTU per hour output are available. A touch of the selector switch converts 
them immediately to high-capacity air-circulating units for summer use. 


If you would like more information to help solve your own heating problems, 
write for Bulletin JI-516, Heating Section, Dravo Corporation, Dravo 
Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Living room comfort speeds pro- 
duction and cuts absenteeism in 
this modern garment manufactur- 
ing plant. As the manager, Mr. 
Barry says, ‘Women employees 
cannot be expected to operate sew- 
ing machines properly if their 
hands and feet are cold or if they 
are otherwise uncomfortable.” 





Dravo also manufactures the DRAVO CRANE CAB COOLER for air conditioning hot-metal crane cabs 


DRAVO CORPORATION [ms 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities ) ‘ 
PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND «+ PHILADELPHIA + DETROIT 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « ATLANTA + BOSTON | 
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dont spend a dime 


Jor needless paper work 


when you use 


UARCO 


business forms 


Ask your Uarco Representative to prove it! He’ll show you 
now a single writing produces every copy you need... how you 
save on handling . . . how you reduce costly errors. 

These savings apply to a// businesses — manufacturing, 
wholesale, retail, general office—every one! Applying them to 
your specific operation is the job your Uarco Representative 
is trained to do. Call him in for a complete survey—there’s 
no obligation. 

UARCO INCORPORATED, Oakland, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, Ohio; Deep River, Conn. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 


for instance... 


UARCO Speed-0-Form turns any typewriter 
into a continuous billing machine—in five 
seconds time! No aligning, no carbon stuffing 
—the typist has only to type. And just as Uarco 
Forms permit this minimum writing, so they 
assure minimum handling in distribution, 
minimum \ooking for all concerned! 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 


CONTINUDLS-STRIP FORMS b US 71es$ form § SINGLE SET FORMS saga was 


FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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MAIL BOX— (Continued from page 23) 


which it is obtained, which will fill in your 
table through March, 1948... . 

V. L. SEXTON, Supervisor 
Research and Statistics 

State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission 

Salem, Oregon. 





Future Fuel 
Editor, Western Industry: 

We are very well pleased with your presenta- 
ion of the article on natural gas development 
for the Pacific Northwest, and we are, of course, 
most interested in the development of this pro- 
iect. Although we have little first hand informa- 
tion about the synthetic fuels program, generally 
it is our understanding that the capital expendi- 
ture involved is so great that the project is prob- 
ably some time off ; however, since we are not 
experts on that subject, this is merely an opinion. 

JAMES F. BELL 

Assistant to the President 
Portland Gas & Coke Company 
Portland, Oregon. 


Editor, Western Industry: 

| have no comments to make at the present 
time on the government's synthetic fuel project. 
It is very interesting and, of course, we have 
heen following it very carefully. 

It is my firm belief that the fuel needs of 
America in the long-range program must come 
from coal and the work on both liquefaction and 
gasification of coal into petroleum oil and gases 
is timely and needed. 

N. HENRY GELLERT, President 
Seattle Gas Company. 


New Label Orders 
Protect Workers 


Poisonous or harmful industrial chem- 
als used in California plants must now 
aatty labels clearly indicating their haz- 
ardous nature, as result of new labeling 
orders recently put into effect. Adopted 
after three years intensive research by the 
Department of Industrial Relations with 
the cooperation of chemical manufacturers, 
the orders have attracted nationwide notice 
because they represent a significant ad- 
vance in the protection of industrial 
workers, 

The labeling orders cover 114 sub- 
stances, divided into four main groups, 
poisonous, corrosive, irritating or inflam- 
mable, 

Copies of a pamphlet, “Danger Wears 
This Label,” which outlines the orders, 
may be obtained without cost from the 
los Angeles or San Francisco offices of 
the Department of Industrial Relations. 


CMA Elects L. D. Pratt 
To New Board Post 


L. D. Pratt, production manager, Kelco 
pany, San Diego, was recently elected 
tothe Board of Directors of the California 
} nufacturers Association. Mr. Pratt has 
~t associated with the Kelco Company 
‘ace 1934, and has long taken an active 
part in promoting industrial growth in the 
‘an Diego area. He is past president of 
san Diego Industries, Inc., a director of 
san Diego Employers Association, and 
et of the San Diego Management 


























PLANT OF HANDY & HARMAN, ALLOYS, LOS 
ANGELES. Top—$1,400 worth of sterling silver 
is fed into gas-fired annealing furnace. 


Left — Checking atmosphere-generator. 


Right—Removing silver from quenching tank 
after annealing at 1,200° F. 


EXPERTS CHOOSE GAS 
for 
ANNEALING PRECIOUS METALS 








To achieve gleaming finish, without surface loss of precious metals 
measured in ounces, requires precision processing. Master craftsmen 
use gas-fired atmospheric furnaces for this delicate annealing job. 

The gas generator creates an atmosphere in the furnace which 
prevents oxidation and keeps the metals bright. Atmospheric gas, 
fed into the box at either side of opening, pushes air out. The gas 
flame burns around the door, forming a seal. 

Both generator and furnace are automatically controlled. 

Whatever your heat-treating job, there’s a way to do it better 
with fast, flexible gas fuel. Without obligation, ask your gas com- 
pany’s industrial engineers. 


The West Prefers | 


(S'\\) 


Better - Quicker «Cheaper 


A \ 






THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 

























Erect your structural steel with just a man, 
a maul and a wrench—and Dardelet ‘Rivet 
Bolts.” You'll save time and money. 
















NOW...You can erect your Structural Steel... 





N all kinds of construction—from the 
| smallest job to the largest structure 
—the wide use of pARDELET Self-Locking 
“RIVET BOLTS” has proved their superi- 
ority. They are unsurpassed for holding 
steel members and parts together, no 
matter how severe the service. They are 
stronger, faster to handle than rivets— 
in construction as well as in the repair 
of all kinds of machinery. Can also be 
furnished in hot dip galvanized or elec- 
tro plated. And they’re approved by 
Federal, State and Municipal codes. 

Here are some advantages of DARDE- 
LET “RIVET BOLT” construction: 


LOWER COSTS. No expensive heating or driving 
equipment is needed. 


NOISE REDUCTION . . . so often an important 
consideration in repair or remodeling jobs in 
occupied buildings. 


SPEED. Fewer men can drive more Rivet Bolts 
per day. Bolts drive in . . . nuts spin on freely 
until they contact the work. 


art ~~ 





...With Dardelet “Rivet Bolts” 


MATERIAL SAVING. Rivet Bolts may be re- 
moved and structural members used again. Dis- 
assembly is easy . . . fast. 


SHEAR AND BEARING VALUES .. . equal to 
power-driven rivets or turned bolts in reamed 
holes. 


Fill in and mail the coupon—now- 
and a sample Dardelet “Rivet Bolt” 
will be sent you absolutely free—along 
with complete information about this 
superior method of joining steel parts. 


United States Steel Supply Company, a 
| Dept. E7, P. O. Box MM, Chicago 90, Hinois | 
| Please send me without obligation, sample Dardelet | 
| “Rivet Bolt,”’ and literature describing use. | 


a Title. ...- Pecocccosese 
Is ide 
‘| ppaigeaaamemnbneass | 
J City. ......secceceeeee Zone.... State | 
——— ee ee ee ee ee ee aad 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO (90) 
BALTIMORE (3) 


CLEVELAND (14) 
LOS ANGELES (54) 
BOSTON (Alliston 34) 





MILWAUKEE (1) 


SAN FRANCISCO (1) 
TWIN CITY 
ST. LOUIS (3) 


NEWARK (1), N. J. 
PITTSBURGH (12) 
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HE WESTER N OU TLOOK..News...Statistics... | 


Western employment reaches high levels with shortage expected in agricultural workers; 
Floods create critical power famine in Northwest; Seven-year honeymoon of California 
canneries just about over; Price-conscious public brings apparel industry slump; Petro- 
leum deficit in event of war shapes U. S. policy in Middle Eastern race for oil rights. 


Employment Picture 


coupled with labor disputes, played 

a part in slowing down expected 
employment increases in Pacific Coast 
states, prospects for months ahead were 
optimistic. Farther inland, employment 
held steady or showed slight gains. 

Both manufacturing and agricultural 
employment in California are higher than 
ayear ago, according to Paul Scharrenberg, 
director of industrial relations, and Paul 
Bryant, director of the State Department 
of Employment. Factory employment is up 
8,000 over a year ago, and 10,000 in agri- 
culture. Bryant, who predicts a ‘‘tight labor 
market,” stated that there are fewer un- 
employed in California today than there 
were six months after Pearl Harbor. At 
least 350,000 farm workers will be needed 
during August and September peaks. 

While it was better than a year ago, 
manufacturing employment in California 
took a dip of 5,000 in April compared to 
March. Average factory wage was $54.54, 
an increase of 12 cents from April, 1947. 

Intervention by the government in the 
rail dispute brought at least temporary re- 
employment to workers laid off in indus- 
tries hit by freight embargos. Principal 
decline was seen in California's apparel 
trades, where employment was down to 
43,300, lowest since August, 1947. 


A coeds unseasonal weather, 


In spite of labor disputes in both lum- 
ber and aircraft industries, predictions in 
Washington are for high levels of employ- 
ment during summer and fall months. 
More than 20,000 have been made idle 
either as direct result of strikes or work 
stoppages influenced by strikes. While a 
strike of boommen and rafters involved 
only about 500 men, thousands were 
thrown out of work by lack of logs. 


March is usually the turning point in 
insured unemployment in Washington, 
marking the beginning of a downward 
trend that prevails throughout summer and 
early fall months. But, due to prolonged 
wet weather in March this year, benefit 
payments not only held up but actually 
showed slight increases over the previous 
month, it was revealed by Commissioner 
John J. Davis of the Employment Security 
Department. 

Total non-agricultural employment in 
Washington reached 674,000 as of April 
15, an increase of 5,600 in 30 days. Con- 
tract construction showed greatest increase 
due to the usual seasonal upswing coupled 
with increased work on the Hanford Engi- 
neering Works, home of atomic energy. 

All predictions for the Northwest were 
made prior to the disastrous flooding of 
the Columbia and tributaries, and with 
parts of Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho declared emergency areas, pre- 
vious estimates were subject to radical 








change. Efforts to repair levees, clearing 
of wreckage and provision of at least tem- 
porary living quarters for thousands made 
homeless took priority over all else. 

In Oregon, applications for unemploy- 
ment compensation were up slightly in 
northern Oregon but down 4,000 in the 
southern part of the state. As a whole, the 
state had 18,000 fewer unemployed on 
May 1 than a year ago, although 65,000 
jobseekers have migrated to Oregon in the 
past two years. 

Total employment in New Mexico in 
mining, manufacturing, transportation and 
utilities, trade, finance, services and regu- 
lar government industries increased 2,500 
between April, 1947, and April, 1948, 
with oil development responsible for 1,000 
of these. Trade employment, showing a 
steady, month by month gain since 1945, 
was up 2,200 over a year ago. 

Slightly more than 49,000 persons are 
— in non-agricultural work in Ne- 
vada, with the exception of the construc- 
tion industry. In six Nevada industries, 
employment remained steady. 


Commerce and Banking 


Despite large expenditures for plant and 
equipment, demand deposits of manufacturing 
and mining companies in the 12th Federal Re- 
serve District showed an increase of 9 per cent 
in the year ending January 31, 1948, over the 





(Continued on page 29) 
MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
Estimated Number of Employees in Non-Agricultural Establishments—Source: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
MONTANA IDAHO WYOMING COLORADO NEW MEXICO ARIZONA UTAH NEVADA TOTAL MTN. 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
October... MURCIA oe ton Lee. ena beeen Shear Sem? eeaans 12.760 12.600 ..... 20,055 S400 B.70O ccccc .dcacce 
Noember 2... RN I, oe, ee cabs waeensl "eeuas aah dee 12.700 13,000 27.830 26.874 3.500 3.700 ...... ...... 
December TY Gs. wceus <¢2esial “SNReR. suadeat seni ad” ° eetad 13.900 12.900 27.710 26462 3,500 3.600 ......  ...... 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
houry . 4... UE Ce oes. wiseic agin adek. deve -+e+ 8.200 13.2300 12.900 22.690 25.000 3.600 3.300 ......  ...... 
February OM cee cee anes inane) “vedelen aac 8,500 $.700 13.200 14.700 22.380 23.820 3.500 3.300 ......  ...... 
Mareh De ee en! SO A Se pelea amie 9,000 8,300 14,100 15,190 23,050 23.700 3,200 3,300 ...... ...... 
IR Ret ee eS ee! ee eee on eee» 14,500 15,900 23.510 22,300 rete ae 
iibisciten Dacia ali 
WASHINGTON CALIFORNIA TOTAL PACIFIC 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
October ....... 175,400 183,900 133,000 137,700 725,700 734,300 ...... cee 
November ....... 168,000 178,200 125,400 130,000 705.500 716.000 ...... eae 
December ....... 166,000 174,600 122,900 127,000 705.800 714.900 ...... 9 cseeee 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
DR isco 162,300 172,900 121,500 122,700 697.100 704.100 = ....0. cave 
February ....... 166,100 173,000 124,700 125,300 693.700 703.000 ...... ads 
WN cucanseas 169,200 173,700 122,000 126,800 692,400 700,200 1,009,000 1,043,000 
a iii initia iimmcmemicuaegiclamraaiieigliana 
INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Under all programs: figures in thousands. From Social Security Board) 
Wek ending §— Ariz. Colo. Idaho Mont. Nev. N. Mex Utah Wyo, Total Mtn, Calif Ore. Wash. Total Pacific 
ae 4.3 2.5 7 Ll a3 1.7 2.3 2 14.1 138.3 8.4 21.3 168.0 
4 4.1 2.5 1.3 1.4 1.5 2.0 3.6 3 16.7 134.1 14.7 24.6 173.4 
nt 47 4.2 3.9 2.9 1.8 3.2 4.3 6 25.6 176.4 19.9 36.3 232.6 
me 5.1 6.5 6.6 4.7 2.0 5.0 6.3 1.1 37.3 204.2 27.2 45.7 277.1 
ied 6.3 8.8 8.0 v1 2.5 5.8 7.9 2.0 48.4 195.2 23.1 47.7 266.0 
el 6 TA 10.3 8.1 7.9 2.5 6.0 7.5 2.0 51.4 228.9 24.0 47.1 300.0 
ie 3 6.6 7.8 6.2 6.4 2.2 5.4 5.9 1.5 42.0 233.3 20.5 37.6 291.4 
1 5.5 6.2 3.7 4.0 1.9 3.5 4.3 8 29.9 220.6 16.5 31.5 268.6 
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PLANNED LUBRICATION USES ANO STORAGE TANKS ARE ON SQUARE DECALCS 
SYMBOLS INSTEAD OF ” 


COLORS TO INDICATE 

LUBRICATION INTERVALS; 

NUMBERS TO INDICATE 
LUBRICANTS. 


f 
f 
it 
STANDARD CODED SYSTEM OF 7 NUMBERS TO INDICATE LUBRICANTS IN DISPENSERS : 
a 
f 


E 
a 
ALL SYMBOLS ANO 
NUMBERS ARE BLACK 
ON WHITE DECALCS — 
VISIBILITY IS NOT SYMBOLS ARE EASILY DISTINGUISHABLE IN 
IMPAIRED BY FADING ALL LIGHTS ANDO TO COLOR-BLINO PERSONS. Oe 
AS WITH COLORS. Os 
Ja 
Pe 
Ma 
SYMBOLS ARE MORE EASILY 
MEMORIZED THAN COLORS. 
F ded king system stops 
‘ 
e * a t 
ubrication mistakes ; 
fe 
Mi 
Oe 
Here's a coded system of planned lubrication, de- The symbols on decalcs indicate lubrication in- 
veloped by Standard of California's technical tervals; numbers inside the symbols indicate lubri- : 
service, for plant and truck and car fleet oper- cants to use. . 
ators in the Seven Western States. It will minimize Standard Fuel and Lubricant Engineers or Repre- = 
breakdowns and maintenance costs wherever indus- sentatives will install the Standard Coded System 
trial machinery is used and lubricated. of Planned Lubrication in plants or for fleets at no 
By employing symbols instead of colors to indi- charge. Decalcs, record charts for each machine, ts 
cate lubrication intervals, mistakes caused by everything needed will be supplied absolutely free. ™ 
color-blindness are completely eliminated...and For this service or lubrication help of any kind ‘ 
chances of errors due to colors fading or changing in the Seven Western States, call your local Stand- ~ 
appearance under different lighting conditions are ard Representative in that area or write 225 Bush 
avoided, too. Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


Trademarks "'Calol,"" "'RPM,'’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


STANDARD TECHNICAL SERVICE will make your maintenance job easier. If you have a lubrication or fuel problem, your Standard Fuel and Lubri- 
cant Engineer or Representative will gladly give you expert help; or write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


FOR EVERY NEED A STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA !:08-PRoveD propuct 
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preceding year, the Federal Reserve Bank re- 
sorts. For the entire country the increase was 
§ per cent. The increase is attributed to in- 
creased receipts from the sale of goods and 
additional borrowing. In retail and wholesale 
trade, however, the 12th District showed an 
increase of only 2 per cent, as against 7 per cent 
for the country as a whole, while personal de- 
posits were off 2 per cent as compared with a 
gain of 4 per cent in the entire country. Less 
favorable Western farm income is given as part 
of the cause. 

Department store sales in the West in March 
failed to match January figures except in south- 
ern California, eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho. Pacific Northwest carloadings in April 
declined nearly 21,000 cars from April of 1947, 
although above 1945 and 1946. Coal, fruit and 
re loadings were the orily categories to go up. 


Electric Energy 


An oversupply of water threatened to cause 
a power shortage in the Pacific Northwest at 
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the end of May in contrast to the water shortage 
which had the same effect in California during 
the winter. A late spring with heavy rains 
throughout the Northwest brought the spring 
runoff in the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries to a head simultaneously with conditions 
closely approximating a 50-year flood in many 
localities. The high water so reduced turbine 
heads on main stream plants that generating 
capacities were seriously reduced and consumers 
were asked to reduce power consumption to 
bare necessities. Bonneville’s customery 575,- 
000 to 580,000 kw. generating capacity was cut 
to about 170,000. 

Elsewhere in the West power supply was 
good except for Arizona, which by now is get- 
ting used to getting along without much elec- 
tricity. Rate of increase in demand for electric 
energy has tended to slow down slightly in 
comparison with previous years. 


Fuels 


Bureau of Mines reports that capacity of 
crude oil refineries in the five Pacific Coast 





ELECTRIC ENERGY 
(Production for Public Use—In thousands ef kilowatt bours. Source: Federal Power Commission) 








states has grown 18 per cent since 1941. Effi- 
ciency has sharply improved lately, as indicated 
by the fact that two-thirds of the gain came 
about in 1947, although only one refinery was 
built last year. Cracked gasoline production has 
doubled; natural gasoline output, though off 
slightly, comes from 28 per cent fewer plants. 


Military strategy involved in the international 
race for oil is revealed by A.P.I. Vice-president 
Jake L. Hamon’s estimate that without Middle 
East petroleum, U. S. participation in a war 
would mean “severe rationing to provide the 
8,000,000 daily barrels needed for this country’s 
fighting machine.” He said use of more jet 
planes would ease the petroleum situation be- 
cause a barrel of crude oil can yield more kero- 
sene, basic jet engine fuel, than high-octane 
aviation gasoline. The U. S. and western hemis- 
phere deficit, in case of a military emergency, 
has been estimated as high as 2,000,000 barrels 
a day. 


An idea of the rich fields capable of exploita- 
tion abroad was given by Harold F. Sheets, 
formerly of Socony-Vacuum, who said average 
production of all U. S. wells is about 12 barrels 
a day—or 35 barrels if “stripper” wells are ex- 
cluded—whereas in Venezuela and Colombia 








output of the average well is 200 barrels a day, 
Mountain " California Total Pacific and in the Arabian peninsula, better than 4,500 
Detaber 92.528 1,050601 1 S143 1.422487 1523-954 1.654064 2,174 1 3.0160 oe eee 
sensesese one ,059, 251, 422, 1523, 654, 174,597 3,076,951 ; estimating th: very 
Nasco avcsen 937,678 1,064,947 1,302,623 1,484,350 1.443167 1.531.154 2:745:790 s.015,504  U~_S- ComPany estimating that for every dollar 
_——_ leat 1,002,170 1,191,939 1,413,478 1,606,168 1,490,316 1,620,287 2,903,794 3.226.455 it spends in the Middle East for producing and 
lanuary 1.061.964 1,298 /$08 L4TT8T3 1,635,440 1.466716 1,605-642 2,964.5 “Le ree ee oe ee ee 
seteeteeeees 1061, 228. ATT, ,635, 466, 605,642 2,944,589 3,241,082 d services which i rica are 
Peruary .........0- 962.756 1,168,514 1,328,994 1'539'841 1°301,334 1'514°611 2°630'328 3054-452 and services which in America are provided by 
March... -+++++ 1,041,287 1,200,824 1,454,305 1,628,060 1,531,005 1.572.699 2.985.310 3,200,759 | the surrounding community and local govern- 
ments. Thus a billion dollars may well be spent 
there by American c anies i > nex 
WHOLESALERS’ SALES yo ee companies in the next four 
In thousands of dollars. Percentage changes are from corresponding month of preceding year. More than 20 per cent of the dollar value of 
From Bureau of the Census. Marshall Plan aid will consist of petroleum 
MOUNTAIN products, Sheets points out. 
Groce. and Important discoveries by Tide Water Asso- 
Automotive Electrical Furn. and foods exc. General ad i > afi i ‘ 
7 sie Chane Goo 7 Chane iompies Ghamp tanaek Gute Gan ciated in the Zaca field in Santa Barbara County, 
. . 8 397 —18 2 2 33 - 
Nw. 654 243.924 m. “a Ses 1 SES 18. (Continued on page 31) 
Dee. 635 3 5,368 27 ‘ale da 3,647 —T7 1,513 — 3 
lan. 476 0 2,712* 46 406 +9 1,442 ee cue ae 
Pa 676 —1 2,808 28 soe eees 1,568 Mch. equip 
2 @&i -—¢6 3,390 = +> 34 395 +20 = 2,055 vee sees Industrial Lumber & and supplies 
i PACIFIC Supplies Change bldg. mat. Change excl. elec. Change Metals Change 
. 3245 11 1g.232 39 «2,126 =— 1 11,574 6 8915 +5 603 +3 1,696 55 791 —10 818 +65 
: 1,790 —5 e345 ; 30 329 t 34 13,838 t 3 7,260 +14 466 —26 1,682 42 561 —34 694 13 
= 2.560 —13 21,380 t 37 1,581 5 13,302 — 5 17,480 —2 615 —12 1,444 +36 627 —32 670 7 
te 1,719 —18 10,858* 31 1,634 + 9 3,475 chew 6,131 + 6 660 —l7 1,732 +30 521 —B 727 5 
int 2,401 ie 4 11,542 + 22 341 20 3,289 7,277 —2 axe es 1,712 +48 774 —22 751 +17 
2601 —16 13,550 + 41 285 42 2,889 8,626 +10 595 +7 1,685 +28 857 —I7 as bax 
‘Full-line wholesalers. 
INDEX OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 
Index numbers, 1935-39 daily average=100 with seasonal adjustment. Compiled by Federal Reserve Bank. 
Total 12th Southern Northern Western Eastern Washington Utah and 
Fed. Res. Dist. California California Portland Washington and northern Idaho southern idaho Phoenix 
Oeeber 1946 1947 1946 1947 946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
319 324 349 349 284 286 288 325 353 363 276 286 301 294 346 374 
November 320 340 355 371 287 305 287 330 347 364 255 278 289 313 361 437 
December 321 352 343 388 287 318 304 345 348 363 312 340 366 358 423 417 
— 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Piruary os 340 338 373 275 291 301 352 330 349 328 334 365 380 411 457 
arth 319 341 365 267 282 308 301 329 313 312 291 343 321 419 441 
319 331 339 374 281 283 300 318 336 336 329 341 366 331 432 448 
i ee i ac ge ee eg ee 
FREIGHT BANK LOANS BANK DEPOSITS 
Cas of revenue freight, railroad carriers in Industrial, commercial and agricultural (In millions of dollars—adjusted) 
\l Western states. (In millions of dollars) 


(Compiled from Assn. of Am. R.R. weekly reports) 


*From weekly reporting member banks of Fed. Res. System in 





7 western cities: L.A., 8.F., Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Carloadings Eastern Connections «SHAN, and Salt Late. 
tthe 1946 1947 1946 1947 (Average of Wednesday reports) 
‘eves 786,228 701,972 398,110 382,413 1947 
Wander...) 662/295 699,897 309,743 340,873 December . ........ eee eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeneess 1,943 
Wembert 526-827 519397 289,873 281,887 1948 
lauay 1947 1948 1947 1948 ME cade uibitiaaacl wh unoncibaaden’ Seaweed 1,976 
— 480,719 472,567 250,315 250,104 PE, GnGe ap siaiekoscemantanevewslesducgers 1,999 
“tt 509,715 463,924 EI ane sin esc eceescscccesesceetesciedenesce 2,000 
Seek pi, 998:920 600,715 350,527 313,850 ADT... eee eee eee eee ee ee eee renee eens 1,992 
Week period. tIncl. 4 weeks of following month. OR rE aa aN aie he etait aldo laweoraeiaaiate 1,983 
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Daily average month, all member banks in 12th Federal 
Res. Dist. Demand deposits excludiag U. S. Gov't deposits, 
cash items in process of collection, and interbank deposits. 


Net Demand Time 





1947 Deposits Deposits 
OE ob occas was aatesadaeewn 8.905 5,949 
MN os ct acc tc vamakeses 8,978 5,949 
NE Lc ockcwewns eewoewed vy iid 5,938 

9,095 6,015 
8,836 6,044 
8,685 6,065 
8,676 6,036 


HERE’S WHAT THEY ARE 


Stran-Steel framing members are 
high-quality strip-steel, factory- 
punched for pipes, wiring and 
placing of screws. They may be 
joined by self-tapping screws or 
welding. No special architectural 
problems are imposed. The pat- 
ented nailing groove of the joists 
and studs deforms and clinches 
nails in a grip of steel, so collateral 
materials can be nailed directly to 
the framing. Any structure, up to 
2-1, stories, can be erected quickly 
and durably with ordinary car- 
penter tools. 


ADVANTAGES 


Rugged simplicity enables expan- 
sions and alterations to meet 
changing needs. Nailing grooves 
and openings for screws and equip- 
ment assure adaptability and low- 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Stran-Steel Division, Dept. 44 
Penobscot Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Michigan 

Please quote prices on the following, 
for immediate delivery. 


Quantity Gauge 
16 2x6 JOISTS 


Length 


Item 


“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


| 


cost construction. Steel insures 
greater stability, ruggedness and 
long life. 


HERE’S WHERE TO USE THEM 


Stran-Steel framing is proved su- 
perior for construction of interior 
partitions, tool cribs, shelving sup- 
ports, railings, suspended ceilings, 
loading platforms, duct work 
framing and other miscellaneous 
jobs, as well as for industrial and 
commercial buildings. 


You can save time in construction 
by stocking Stran-Steel framing 
members to meet your most likely 
requirements. 


NOW'S THE TIME TO ORDER! 


Attach the coupon below to your 
letterhead for prices on the items 
you need. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
STRAN-STEEL DIVISION » UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of the famous Quonset 


Buildings 


Quantity Gauge 


Item Length 
2x8 JOISTS r 


Se SSS SS OS 


| 


| 


oo} 


if 


TYPICAL JOIST 


Tr 


STANDARD STUD 


‘a Vay a 
= 


NARROW PLATE 


Standard Plate 3'?\, wide with 1% flanges 


2A.” STUDS 
256" STUDS 


3%” STUDS 


3%” CHAN'L PLATE 
. 2S i 


Note: Stran-Steel framing is available in special lengths, if the identical item is ordered in quantities of 11,000 lineal feet or more. 


s 


| £72753 
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Glifornia, have added 14,000,000 barrels to 
(.C. crude oil reserves. Production has just 
sen obtained at a depth of 14,309 feet from a 
yell west of Casper, Wyoming, said to be the 
world’s deepest producer. 

Bituminous coal production is holding up 
yell in the intermountain area. Operations are 
yaerally on a five or six day per week basis, 
iepending upon the availability of railroad cars. 
jarring labor difficulties, the outlook is for a 
high level of production throughout the sum- 
~et, Producers, however, anticipate some soft- 
caing in the market before fall brings the heavy 
seasonal demand. 


BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE 


(In thousands of tons. From Bureau of Mines) 


(Wash. -Alaska, 
(Montana) and Oregon) 

1946 1947 1946 1947 
402 318 151 152 
308 309 115 145 
330 die 164 
1948 1947 1948 
279 150 153 
262 131 144 
281 143 129 


(Colo.-N. Mexico) 
1946 1947 
828 640 
559 723 
885 

1948 
860 
770 
419 


(Wyoming) 
1946 1947 
903° 797 
636* 


(Utah) 
1947 
505 
581 
a 715 
1947 1948 
776 17 
770 660 


753 32 


1946 
627 


442 


October 
November 
December wai 
1947 
420 
298 
286 


1947 
894 
738 
717 


1947 
971 
810 


768 


January 
February 


March 341 


PETROLEUM 


(California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, Nevada) 
(From Bureau of Mines) 
TOTAL DELIVERIES 
(Thousands of barrels daily) 


GAS OIL HEAVY 

GASOLINE & DIESEL FUEL OIL 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 { 
370 77 113 339 
356 100 139 326 
317 128 138 363 
349 146 173 416 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
323 177 162 420 
313 142 204 425 
334 117 170 390 


CRUDE 
PRODUCTION 
(Barrels, daily avg.) 
1947 


914,747 
921,463 
929.552 
927.197 
1948 
930,953 


933,622 


Chemicals 


Fertilizer manufacturing in the West has 
heen dealt a heavy blow by the drying up of 
ammonia shipments in the area, because eastern 
ammonia producers have found it more profit- 
able to keep the ammonia at home for conver- 
sion into ammonium sulphate, one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients of commercial fertilizer. Until 


ALL rxuDUCIS 
1946 iya/ 
860 1,030 
870 1,010 
896 978 
993 1,091 
1947 1948 
990 


1,035 
1,012 1,053 
1,036 


932 


318 
320 
293 
308 
1947 
313 
320 
304 


386 
375 
380 
441 
1948 
368 
394 
390 


November 


January 
February 
March 


Shell Chemical’s new ammonia plant at Shell- 
point, California, is completed next year, there 
snot much hope for change, and Western sul- 
phuric acid production, which has been greatly 
increased this year, is now having a hard time 
tofind a market. The big government war plant 
at Salem, Oregon, where fertilizer had been pro- 
duced by Columbia Metals for the last two 
years, has been closed since the end of March. 

Soda ash demand is easing up somewhat, 
partly because of increased production, but also 
decause the glass factories have pretty well 
caught up with the big peak of demand. Agri- 
cultural chemicals with the exception of para- 
thion are in good supply, and there is plenty 
of DDT. On the other hand, the flood damage 
in the Pacific Northwest held possibilities of 
cither vastly increased or diminished demand. 


Steel 


Not much immediate change in the steel pic- 
ture has resulted from U. S. Steel Corporation's 
ation in taking the first steps to make the 
Geneva base price for steel the same as eastern 
pots. Other steel companies have not yet fol- 
lowed suit in reducing prices on plates, struc- 
turls, wire, etc., while many other items will 
aot be affected until hot-rolled coils are pro- 
ued at Geneva. Also, the delivered price of 
wel iS so high that a $4 a ton reduction is not 
ughly important. 

Ship-wrecking operations along the coast will 
supply enough scrap to last through the year, 


IRON AND STEEL 


Western Area of the United States 
American Iron and Steel Institute (in net tons) 


Pigiron Percent of Steel Percent of 

Output Capacity Output Capacity 
193,489 89.8 378,227 92.0 
184,861 374,169 94.0 
209.815 397,905 97.0 
211,208 398,553 92.8 
198,927 379.291 94.5 
186,966 395,781 92.1 
133,030 310,108 74.5 


from 


it is expected, except for southern California, 
where the wreckers are just about out of ships. 
Short tons of steel consumed in shipments 
of metal cans in the West are reported by the 
Census Bureau, as follows: 
4th Quarter 
1947 


3,236 


ist Quarter 
1948 
1,981 

75,910 


Mountain states ; 
Pacifie and Hawaii 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Non-ferrous metal production is holding to 
the high peacetime level which has been main- 
tained since the first of the year. Demand con- 
tinues strong and the only factor currently on 
the horizon which threatens a substantial pro- 
duction drop is labor difficulties. With the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers split wide open over communism anything 
can happen. 


Canning and Packing 


The seven-year honeymoon of California 
canneries is at an end and the prewar situation 
of carryovers and hesitant bankers is returning. 
The trees don’t know the war is over, however, 
and a big crop of peaches is in the making. 
Apparently it is a case of the canners having 
stripped themselves of ready cash to improve 
their plants and now finding the going rough 
for the time being. In the long run, however, 


Alloy Steel 


Carbon Ingots, 
Output 


Hot Topped* 
11,769 
10,434 

9,134 
8,588 
4,850 
5,447 


4,255 


October 
November 
December 
January 


*Included in total steel. 


COPPER 


(Short tons. From U. S. Bureau of Mines) 


ARIZONA 
1946 1947 
30,650 30,836 
28,300 28,885 
30,300 30,000 
1947 1948 
30.700 31,235 
29,450 29,300 
32,000 31,325 


UTAH 
1946 1947 
16,470 
16,155 
22,500 

1948 
22,360 
21,980 
23,075 


1946 

4,800 
4,800 
4,850 
1947 

5,350 
5,050 
5,500 
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MONTANA 


TOTAL 

WEST'N STATES 
1946 1947 
61,770 62,373 
59,498 60,269 
62,245 67,375 

1947 1948 
67,383 68.920 
65,383 65,547 
71,112 69,857 


NEW MEXICO 
1946 
4,195 
4,000 
4,100 
1947 
4,614 
4,732 
4,840 


NEVADA 

1947 1946 1947 
5,558 3,600 3,990 
5,435 4,200 3,900 
5,200 4,400 4,000 

1948 1947 1948 
6.046 3,800 3.500 
5,652 4,000 3,000 
5,896 4,100 3,100 


1947 





the mechanization of canneries may so reduce 
labor costs as to enable the industry to sur- 
mount the postwar hurdles. 


Carryover figures as of May 1 show 1,743,393 
cases of cling peaches on hand, about half of 
which is listed by the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia as sold, which in prewar times would 
have been described as a ‘‘merchandising carry- 
over.” Price to the growers for peaches is likely 
to be $60, as against a reduction to $50.50 
which the growers made last year of their own 
initiative. There were 788,315 cases of apricots, 
528,342 cases of fruit cocktail, 327,690 cases 
of freestone peaches and 184,317 cases of pears 
also on hand May 1. The situation was worse 
with tomato juice, there being 3,028,233 cases 
on hand, and 1,944,849 cases of tomatoes. 

California canned asparagus pack has been 
hit by strikes in the fields, and the outturn may 
fall below 2,000,000 cases. More than 1,000,000 
pounds of asparagus have gone into quick freez- 
ing. Canned spinach pack probably will be 
around 1,000,000 cases, less than in recent years 
because of no fall pack in 47 and bad weather 
conditions this spring. California green lima 
beans acreage contracted by canners and freezers 
is 19,000 acres, compared to 15,270 acres har- 
vested in 1947 and 7,989 in 1946. Greatest 
gain in acreage is San Joaquin Valley. 

Cold, wet weather in May continued to slow 
fruit and vegetable crops in the Pacific North- 
west with threats of reducing harvests. Soft 
fruits were estimated to be off from 25 to 60 
per cent. 

Northwest Canners Association stocks on 
hand reports as of May 1 were: freestone 
peaches, 226,104 cases; purple plums, 809,715 
cases; pears, 775,812 cases; apricots, 42,709 
cases; sweet cherries, 28,100 cases; apples, 187,- 
650 cases; applesauce, 40,991 cases. 

Pacific oyster packers assert that a ruling of 
the Food and Drug Administration will force 
the oyster industry in the Northwest out of 
business. The administration has ordered that 
oysters be packed with a cut-out weight of 614 
ounces to the can. Northwest oyster canners say 
that Pacific oysters crush when packed that 
tightly and the alternatives are either to close 
the canneries or to use a label stating that the 
product does not comply with federal regula- 
tions. The matter has been taken before the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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(Continued from page 31) 


Sugar 


Slowing down of distribution in recent 
months has brought to light what had been 
generally suspected but not fully realized, that 
consumers had built up their stocks strongly 
in 1947 and are now drawing on that supply 
instead of buying from refiners. Reduction of 
the consumption quota in the continental United 
States by 500,000 tons down to a total of 7,000,- 
900 cuts mostly in Cuba cane and so will affect 
Atlantic and Gulf refiners without touching the 
cane and beet refineries in the West. With the 
price of sugar sliding downhill, however, beet 
growers are not likely to cut last year’s prices, 
which ranged from $12.30 a ton (estimated) 
in California, and Montana, down to $11.90 in 
Idaho and Wyoming, $11.60 in Utah and $11.50 
in Colorado. 

Harvesting in Hawaii has been making up 
in recent months for earlier delays caused by 
heavy rain, and as a result the crop estimate 
has been raised 10,000 to 13,000 tons, making 
the total crop estimate 840,000 tons. 


Lumber 


Production along the Oregon and Washington 
Coast was curtailed during part of April and 
much of May by the boommen’s strike which 
closed virtually every major mill and many of 
the smaller sawmills. Average weekly produc- 
tion during April dropped to about 95 per cent 
of the 5-year average from the 113 per cent 
which had been registered during March. By 
the last week of May most mills had been re- 
opened and higher production is expected to 
continue again. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
reports for the first 17 weeks of this year show 
production running well ahead of last year 
with orders lagging slightly but still exceeding 
production by a slight margin. Shipments are 
ahead of last year, but are running behind both 
orders and production. 





LUMBER 
(In thousands of board feet) 


From West Coast Lumbermen’s Associati Dou- 
sas Fir, Sitka Spruce, Port Orford cule, Pas 


Coast Hemlock, ; 
tat loc: estern Red Cedar): 

1946 1947 1948 
Production 1,770,866 1,890,785 2,046,528 


From Western Pine Association figures (Idabo 
White Pine, Ponderosa, Sugar Pine and associated 





oe 
ear gh April 1947 1948 
Production 771,624 832,929 
SOFT PLYWOOD 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of square feet) 
1946 1947 
ate ee eee ee 129,270 146,985 
MASWSO ke Ohas Sede ae ae oe Py 
NN ihe cviaeobisbexcwan ec 131816 149.908 
4 1948 
tan, 140,058 159,395 
March 129,622 156,285 


185,716 


PULPWOOD 
(Pacific Northwest) 


(Cords of 128 cu. ft., roughwood basis. 
Source: Bureau of Census) 


Receipts Consumption 
oe Reet ees caret ets 459,427 264,641 
° 334,649 281,753 
Meee tet 250,992 253,600 
Seana 235,036 280,630 
_— Wt tenan wsiesenod ca 208,941 273,886 
NR mu ESE sug 665s: 232,880 299,217 
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The Western Pine Association reports a simi- 
lar situation with orders and production slightly 
ahead of last year and shipments slightly be- 
hind. Production, however, is lagging behind 
both orders and shipments. Although shipments 
to date this year have not quite caught up with 
orders, the former has been exceeding the lat- 
ter for the first three weeks of May. 

Bids for federally owned timber rose steeply 
at an auction for 25,000,000 board feet of 
peeper logs in Washington. Douglas fir was 
bid at $34.10 per thousand feet, about three 
times the appraised value and nearly an all-time 
high. 


Plywood 


Some plywood mills in the Pacific Northwest 
were affected by the boommen’s strike which 
closed sawmills in the area. Announcements of 
plans for new and expanded capacities continue 
to be heard. 


Building Materials 


Deliveries of vitrefied clay pipe have been 
slowed down somewhat by bad weather in Cali- 
fornia which interrupted construction, but the 
demand has not slacked off. Supply of tile is 
gradually catching up and demand for building 
facings has slowed down a little. Cement situa- 
tion unchanged, but demand for concrete blocks 
off somewhat. Total construction seems to be 
greater than last year at this time. 


Apparel 


Failure of prices to recede as expected has 
left many apparel buyers in an awkward posi- 
tion. With sales slowing up, they have been 





STRUCTURAL CLAY PRODUCTS 





UNGLAZED UNGLAZED VITRIFIED 
BRICK STRUCTURAL CLAY 

(in thousands of TILE SEWER PIPE 

standard brick) (short tons) (short tons) 
Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific Mountain Pacific 
October 9,701 23,160 2,426 3,066 2,575 12,119 
November 9,701 28,983 2,745 2,632 2,066 13,175 
December 7,919 12,881 1,797 2,213 1,869 12,506 
January 7,784 14,551 1,582 2,607 2,129 12,342 
February 6,225 9,955 1,678 1,649 2,098 11,878 
March 7,229 16,491 2,291 3,088 2,172 15,004 

CEMENT 
(In thousands of bbls.; from U. S$. Bureau of Mines) 
Colo.-Wyom. 
Mont. 

—California— Oregon - Wash. Utah - Idaho 
1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 
Oct. 487 517 340 353 123 118 
Nor. 624 581 367 400 144 132 
Dee. 645 596 453 564 223 177 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Jan. 1,818 1,909 244 353 169 253 
Feb. 1,600 1,880 325 354 184 193 
March 1,896 2,049 517 545 313 314 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


Manufacturers’ Shipments—11 Western States 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Other 
Upholstered Household 
Furniture Furniture Total 
3rd quarter, 1947 $11,047 $15,929 $26,976 
4th quarter, 1947 13,336 21,098 34,434 
Ist quarter, 1948 10,633 20,739 31,372 


buying cautiously, replacing items actually sold, 
instead of contracting for a normal season's 
requirements. Thus they have reduced inven- 
tories somewhat but have not been able to clear 
out large accumulations of shoddy, ‘“‘war- 
quality” goods still on hand. 


The buying public, now price-conscious and 
wary, will buy only the most attractive mer- 
chandise. With higher prices hinted by new 
inflationary trends, the trade is tempted to ex- 
pand but finds that credit is tighter because 
banks and credit men are not as willing to ad- 
vance money against present inventories as a 
year ago. 

Nat C. Green, Bank of America vice-presi- 
dent, told the Pacific Coast Garment Manufac- 
turers in convention that “the period of slow 
accounts receivable is returning. . . . Manufac- 
turers must decide whether or not they want 
to become bankers for retail stores . . . must 
check orders wisely, obtain up-to-the-minute 
credit information.”” He also advised the manu- 
facturers to (1) let suppliers know the com- 
pany’s financial condition each month through 
balance sheets on a unit control basis; (2) be- 
ware withdrawal of capital for ventures outside 
the business ; (3) avoid speculative buys on piece 
goods; (4) plan production and sales to make 
seasonal clean-ups on materials; (5) balance 
production and sales so seasonal orders can be 
filled promptly; and (6) not include too many 
numbers in the “line” of products. 


Flour 


Grinds are light in Western mills in the 
present period of waiting until the buyers come 
into the market. Government buying in the 
West has been light, and most of the wheat is 
going to Atlantic and Gulf mills for grinding. 


APPAREL 


(In thousands of dollars) 
Total Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ Outerwear 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


RC casetwsgaavansiwanume 7,118 1,721 
DU eddenesnesccnccesd<onas 4,505 1,731 
PON ed acenwwe hinabeakaens 4,188 1,383 
July, August, September........ 23,245 6,699 
Gia Pg id oicale aweweresa 24,948 6,844 
Men’s Wool 
Men’s Work & Dress 
Overalls Trousers 
(thousands (thousands 
of dozens) of units) 
California California 
Pandan dedee eb wees eames 16.7 87.2 
Tia slanemeabneavienedes 22.1 110.6 
Se cca ceckeden veue wed 26.1 102.2 
NO a xtidvatecemnénelenewres 29.2 128.3 
PE tae scncidadeacucades 24.7 100.1 
PO ase cccuwiceveneancss 22.0 103.3 


BEDDING PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers’ Shipments—ll Western States 
From Bureau of the Census 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Dual Mat- Bedding 

Purpose tresses Products® Total 
3rd quar., 1947 $2,416 $8,718 $3,460 $14,594 
4th quar., 1947 4,737 7,699 3,631 16,067 
Ist quar., 1948 3,850 6,253 2,676 12,779 


*Includes metal beds and cots, Hollywood beds and head- 
boards, bed springs and box springs. 





WHEAT FLOUR 


(In thousands of sacks; from Bureau of the Census) 


Ore. -Wash. 
Nc ncncwesteeen, Redeneeerense 1,760 
EE Coes wes abvateedtecacsoubes 1,583 
BEE A cikkcenaeek. sbiaseneh 1,446 
DE cue enbancerssecexsaaseunwes 1,480 
SR a's Ba naam ob oabae kab ate ane 1,250 
REE Sehnert ss sant ssaenentycs 1,288 


Montana Utah Colorado California Total 
336 222 484 447 3,349 
$11 281 446 $85 3,006 
282 272 481 364 2,845 
275 284 486 363 2,268 
275 254 360 269 2,408 
296 309 501 293 2,687 











SAN FRANCISCO 
(Bay Area Plant in Emeryville) 
65th & Hollis Sts., Emeryville, Calif, 

ty Mail: Box 188, Emeryville, Calif, 

Phone: Piedmont 5-8450, Enterprise 

10176 (from S. F. Zone) 
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LOS ANGELES 


4310 E. Bandini, Los Angeles s 
Mail: Box 3817, Los Angeles 54 
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A Pair of Helping Hands 


for Western Industry 





Two new Ryerson steel-service plants are now in workable alternate. We believe our diversified stocks 
full operation on the West Coast. Ryerson in Los and experienced organization make a steel-service | 
Angeles was introduced to western industry a little team that merits your confidence. | 
more than a year ago. And now Ryerson in Emery- So we suggest that you get in touch with ou , 
ville is working closely with steel buyers of the San nearest plant next time you need steel from stock. 
Francisco Bay Area and the Pacific Northwest. Even if your order only calls for a single piece, you're 

You will find stocks at both plants surprisingly always assured of the same prompt, personal service. | 
large and complete. Because current demand has Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Los 
reduced our tonnage, your requirements may not Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, St. Louis, Mil- o 
always be available, but our specialists will do every- waukee, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 


thing possible to supply the steel you need—or a Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: BARS—Carbon & Alloy, hot rolled & cold finished. STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, beams, etc. PLATES— z 
Sheared & U. M., floor plate. SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, coated. TUBING—Seamiess & welded mechanical & boiler tubes. Ri 
STAINLESS—Allegheny metal plates, sheets, tubing, etc. REINFORCING—Bars & accessories. BABBITT METAL, MACHINERY & TOOLS, etc. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


THE INDUSTRIALIZED WEST... Although this looks like just another day along the San Francisco 


waterfront, it is a scene filled with historic importance for 


Western manufacturers. It shows arrival of first of three 


shipments comprising an aluminum foil mill bought in Germany by Permanente Metals Corporation for erection on 
site of former magnesium plant near San Jose, California. Expected to be in production by early 1949, the mill marks 
a long forward step in Western light metals facilities and will greatly amplify packaging resources in this area. 


Alert Planning Will Supply 
West With Skilled Labor 


XPANSION of the West is creating 
an unusual demand for a new crop 
of skilled manpower to keep indus- 

ty running, but the West seems to be 
‘ther along the road toward meeting its 
future labor supply problem than the rest 
ot the country. 

While the West's population is only 
‘) per cent of the national total, its 45,000 
prentices acquiring skills in more than 
£00 different trades and occupations under 
“aning programs jointly sponsored by 
labor and Management represent more 
tan 25 per cent of the nation’s total ap- 
Pentices. In California alone nearly 30,- 
0 apprentices are undergoing such train- 
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ing. Cooperating in this work are the vari- 
ous state apprenticeship agencies and the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Nevertheless the problem of supply of 
skilled help is a monumental one, as was 
brought to light at a Western States Con- 
ference on Training held in May at Boyes 
Springs, California, the first of its kind on 
record. At this meeting the management, 
unions, federal and state officials reviewed 
training programs that are springing into 
being and discussed the needs still to be 
met. There were plenty of holes in the 
doughnuts apparent to all, but on the other 
hand a sizable quantity of doughnut to 
surround the holes. 


Seventeen years of depression and 
war have cost the West a whole genera- 
tion of skilled journeymen because so 
little training of apprentices was done 
during the period. Average ages of jour- 
neymen are high and replacements are 
scarce. 

Aggravating the situation are the con- 
tinuing westward flow of population and 
industry, increasing the demands for resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial hous- 
ing, electric power, water, fuel and equip- 
ment and supplies of all kinds. On top of 
these has been piled the international situ- 
ation, with its $17,000,000,000 European 
recovery program and the $40,000,000,- 
000 national defense program. 





WHAT LACK OF APPRENTICE TRAINING IS COSTING INDUSTRY 


COST. “We are paying thousands 
of dollars a week in overtime penal- 
ties because of shortage of journey- 
men. At our Pueblo mill we have 45 
roll turners and nine apprentices in 
the roll shop, but to keep the rolling 
mills supplied with rolls, it is neces- 
sary for all these men to work seven 
days a week. Sixth and seventh day 
overtime paid them results in 14.3 
per cent added labor cost over a five- 
day week. Machine shop men are on 
a six-day week in order to accomplish 
all the necessary work. Sixth day 
overtime results in 81/, per cent added 
labor cost. To repair and rebuild our 
16 open hearth furnaces we have 32 
brick masons and no apprentices. We 
should have 35 brick masons and 
seven apprentices.” —Herman F., -Al- 
vord, assistant superintendent, indus- 
trial relations, Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corporation, Pueblo. 


EFFECTIVENESS. “Due to war 
work or military service, today’s jour- 
neyman has insufficient training to 
meet the requirements of the current 
trend toward automatic control of 
the manufacturing process, which re- 
quires a high degree of skill and tech- 
nical training to fabricate, install and 
maintain. Blackboard lectures, ex- 
ploded sketches, up-to-date textbooks 
and other better methods of on-the- 
job training can improve their skill.” 
—Marshall L. Brink, assistant elec- 
trical foreman, American Potash & 
Chemical Co., Trona, Calif. 


COMPETITION. ‘‘To compete 
with the mass production shops of 
the East and Middle West, we must 
have highly skilled journeymen able 
to ao at a high rate of output 
and bring unit costs down to com- 
petitive levels. Skills must take the 
place of elaborate machinery. Our 
Western plants are smaller, and must 
have a higher ratio of skilled to semi- 


Two steps taken at this conference may 
indicate trends toward balancing labor de- 
mand and supply. They were in the form 
of resolutions calling for (1) manpower 
surveys, (2) establishment of a sound re- 
tirement plan. 

Need for the first was given as the rap- 
idly increasing age of the average journey- 
man and the accelerated industrial and 
population expansion of the West. To de- 
termine the potential need for skilled 
craftsmen in all trades and crafts, labor 
and management were requested to make 
local surveys in cooperation with state and 
federal agencies. 

The retirement plan approved in prin- 
ciple is for retiring journeymen who have 
worked a minimum of 20 years in the in- 
dustry and have reached the age of 60. 
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skilled and unskilled men in order 
to compete. As of 1946 California 
had 14,295 manufactoring plants, of 
which 70.3 per cent employed less 
than 20 persons per plant, 15.6 per 
cent employed between 20 and 49 
persons, and 14.1 per cent over 50 
persons.” — W. H. Oliver, Oliver 
United Filters, Oakland. 


SHORTAGES. “A survey of the 
metal trades in southern California, 
as shown by information from 438 
plants representing approximately 40 
per cent of the total, indicates 100 
per cent more skilled people needed 
at capacity production than are now 
employed. Of the number now em- 
| only 12 per cent of estimated 
requirements are being trained. Av- 
erage age of workers, particularl 
highly skilled and all-around skilled, 
is over 35, with many 50 to 65 years 
old.”—Robert Candee, director of 
training, Aluminum Company of 
America, Los Angeles. 


SUPPLY. “In the area serviced by 
me, 400 more apprentices are needed 
in the machinist trade just to keep up 
a ratio of one apprentice to 10 jour- 
neymen. The supply of skilled and 
versatile workers is at a low ebb. A 
recent survey of the area shows av- 
erage age of the machinist is over 50 
years. The people trained during the 
war were only partially trained work- 
ers, who are now a handicap to peace- 
time production.” — David M. Wil- 
son, business representative, Intl. 
Ass’n of Machinists, Oakland. 


FUTURE NEEDS. “Reckoning by 
past trends, electric light and power 
c2pacity in 11 Western states must 
be doubled in the next 18 to 20 years, 
but we only have a bare minimum of 
sufficient skilled employees now.” — 
L. B. Morrell, international repre- 
sentative, IBEW, Alhambra, Calif. 


It would result in a tremendous reduction 
in production costs, it was asserted, more 
than justifying its establishment. 

Two needs for a retirement plan were 
given: (1) The fact that in many trades 
and areas it will soon be necessary to estab- 
lish a rotating or uniform balance between 
the incoming trainee mechanic and the 
senior mechanic who must soon retire to 
give the newcomer his rightful place in 
industry. (2) Where apprenticeship pro- 
grams are badly needed there is consider- 
able resistance by the elder mechanics who 
fear that these programs will result in their 
eventual displacement. 

Joint Apprenticeship Committees, the 
keys to successful training in each local 
area, bear a heavy responsibility to get 
training standards raised to the point 





where good apprentices will be attracted. 
When W. H. Oliver, of Oliver United 
Filters, Inc., of Oakland — in the are, 
where apprenticeship training has had 
outstanding success — started JAC work 
he was skeptical of the entire program, be. 
cause of the following questions in his 
mind: 

1, Would it become embroiled in politics 
city, county or state? P 

2. Could two opposing unions (CIO and 
IAM) sit down at the same table to work ip 
complete harmony with each other and with 
Management representatives ? 

3. Would every shop always carry out its 
full responsibility ? 

4. Would labor insist on full training and 
not want to short-cut part of the program? 

5. Would the schools give the type of train. 
ing the Committee determined and see to it 
that the boys studied and not merely put in an 
appearance for their own attendance record or 
for the schools’ finances ? 

All these fears were dissipated by the 
experience of Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties, and the nation’s first mass gradu- 
ation of apprentices under this program 
took place in Oakland in April. There 
were 620 apprentices, representing 38 
crafts where a four-year course had been 
taken and three crafts with three years of 
instruction, and Assistant Secretary An- 
drews of the Navy Department gave the 
main address. 


Apprentice Ratio Too Low 


Apprentice ratios are too low, warns 
P. W. Ackermann, assistant chief of per- 
sonnel, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. The general opinion and prac- 
tice range from one apprentice for 10 
journeymen up to one for four, but he 
reports that the larger railroads have found 
over a period of 20 years that approxi- 
mately only one apprentice out of every 
three indentured completes his apprentice- 
ship. On a basis of one apprentice to five 
journeymen this means only enough to 
take care of a 2 per cent ae year 
in the ranks of mechanics, and is far from 
being sufficient to offset the losses caused 
by retirements, deaths, resignations, pro- 
motions. His further warning: ; 

“It will further be found that the actaa! 
ratio of apprentices to mechanics is usually 
less than the agreed ratio. An agreed ratio 
of one apprentice to every six mechanics 
actually means a ratio of anywhere be- 
tween one to six and one to 11. On the 
basis of this ratio if there are 11 mechanics 
in a certain craft, only one apprentice may 
be employed and the second apprentice 
may not be employed until there are be- 
tween 12 and 17 mechanics in that craft. 


Problem of the Older Man 

When is a man too old to become an 
apprentice? In the state of Washington, 
a maximum age of 23 years plus the num 
ber of years the applicant was in the service 
is working out satisfactorily, according to 
Walter Lee, area supervisor at Seattle for 
the U. S. Bureau of Apprenticeship. Men 
of 25 resent to a certain extent the first 
two years of the required four years ol 
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apprentice training, says Fred Kammer- 
man of Salt Lake City, regional vice-presi- 
dent, Painting & Decorating Contractors 
of America. 

Men with families find it unsound to 
enter into apprenticeships because the 
starting wage 1s low. Yet there is a way 
out. Edward J. Hibbert, American Can 
Company, San Francisco, reports that the 
company has some older men who are spe- 
cialists or helpers, and the machinists 
union has a system for taking some of these 
men at 35 and giving them credit for the 
time spent as a helper or specialist. Other 
observers say the specialists are easier to 
convert into journeymen than are novices, 
also that the presence of apprentices in a 
shop frequently encourages journeymen to 
take refresher courses in order to keep up 
with the youngsters. 

More complete skill on the part of the 
present journeymen would decrease the 
qumber of additional journeymen needed, 
xcording to Charles Cooper, business 
manager of the Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ 
Local, Albuquerque. Many journeymen 
now in the craft organizations are special- 
ists on certain types of work who should 
be trained to do all the classes of work 
which journeymen of their crafts should 
be able to do. 

In Albuquerque the union and _ the 
plumbing and pipefitting industry have 
built their own building to supply facili- 
ties to give the union members additional 
taining necessary to make first-class jour- 
neymen of them. This school is capable of 
training 30 men at a time and is open four 
nights a week. 

‘A survey by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in 1946 of 8,777 veteran trainees in 
southern California showed the starting 
wages of these men as follows: 


Over $100 a month 97.30% 
Over $150 a month 61.7% 
Over $200 a month 17.0% 
Over $250 a month 3.4% 
Over $300 a month........  .7% 


Average beginning wage was $159.14 
amonth, and the average objective wage 
$273.11 a month. 


Subsidize or Not? 


Should apprenticeship be subsidized ? 
Yes: — Government should subsidize 
‘raining, so an apprentice may go to school 
one or two days a week without loss to 
the boy or the employer, just as the gov- 
‘mment subsidizes the farmer on potatoes 
ind pork. Non-veteran boys spoiled by 
“at wages, now not interested in working 
‘or $15 or $20 a week. Inducement needed. 
~Thomas Rotell, secretary, Pacific Coast 
District Metal Trades Council, San Fran- 
cisco, 

No: — Machinists attending classes in 
‘rtland have no subsistence, they pay 
“eit Wn tuition, and the classes have had 
Practically 100 per cent attendance. In the 
‘st when they had subsistence, we had 
battle with them to get them to go to 
“hool, — Glen Duncan, business repre- 


sentative, Intl. Ass'n of Machinists, Port- 
land. 


How Applicants Are Screened 

Boeing Airplane Company employs the 
aptitude tests used by the schools, and then 
put the applicant on a six-month probation 
period of employment before he actually 
begins his apprenticeship training .If a 
boy does not come up to standard during 
the six months, he is called before the 
JAC to ascertain why he is not doing satis- 
factorily. Easy to get trainees who can get 
mechanical side of instruction, but tem- 
perament and emotional stability are puz- 
zling factors. Skagit Iron and Steel Works, 
Sedro Woolley, Washington, puts appli- 
cants on as helpers for four to six months 
before starting apprentice training. 

Other recommendations for screening: 
Pre-apprentice classes in trade schools or 
vocational high school of two years dura- 
tion, a three months’ probationary period, 
and a combination of entrance aptitude, 
intelligence and trade tests. Los Angeles 
Veterans Service Center (and _ various 
others) use a counseling and_ testing 
Service. 

Watching the Trainees’ Progress 

Apprentice should be rated monthly on 
an individual rating sheet by the foreman 
under whom he worked, for interest, initi- 
ative, industriousness, conduct, ability to 
learn quickly, craft skill, observance of 
safety rules, etc. Reports should be re- 
viewed by the general foreman, master 
mechanic, shop superintendent and others 
concerned. By this method it is almost 
impossible for an apprentice to be work- 
ing on an unscheduled operation not in- 
cluded in the training program. This sys- 
tem used by Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad. 

Journeymen instructors should attend a 
course up for foremen or lead men in order 


to understand their responsibility to the 
apprentices and learn methods of impart- 
ing information to them, according to W. 
G. Flannery, supervisor of apprenticeship, 
Colorado State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. In handling apprentices, they 
should take a psychological approach, says 
Maurice H. Barnes, Mine & Smelter 
Workers Union, American Potash and 
Chemical Company, Trona. Some appren- 
tices are calm and undisturbed, others 
under the same conditions lose control and 
are inconsistent. Therefore, the journey- 
man should analyze the apprentice’s dis- 
position, temperament, reaction to others 
around him, his alertness and his ability 
to grasp what he is told. 


Too Much Class Work 


Sending an apprentice to night school 
after he has worked all day is not uni- 
formly successful. Often he is too tired 
and gets sleepy. Hugh Whisler, superin- 
tendent of the Clark County Public Utility 
District, Vancouver, Wash., who has 
taught many classes of apprentices, says 
there is too much emphasis on formal 
classes. He comments: 

Federal and state apprenticeship laws 
require that an apprentice must spend 1-44 
hours per year in classroom work outside 
of regular working hours. That means the 
apprentice must attend night-classes at 
least four hours a week. In order to pro- 
vide an opportunity to make up for classes 
missed, most apprentice classes are sched- 
a week three hours, 
< two hours. Anyone 


uled for two nights 


or three nights a 


] 


who has tri to teach, or even attend, 


such lass knows that this is too many 
hours per week. The apprentice can usu- 
ally maintain this pace during the first 
year of his apprenticeship, while he is 
learning the fundamentals of his trade, but 


@ Future apprentices have a personal interview with H. W. Rubottom, Educational 
Supervisor for Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation's plant at San Diego, Calif. 




































in the second and third years of his ap- 
prenticeship he finds the classes more and 
more irksome. 


Coordinator Desirable 
A competent coordinator could do a 
great deal toward maintaining interest in 
classes by advising the apprentices which 
of the available classes he might attend. 
If a certain apprentice lineman, for ex- 
ample, has outgrown the local lineman’s 
apprentice class, he should be advised to 
register for more advanced and specialized 
work in some nearby college or technical 
SC hool. ‘ 
Full-time coordinators are considered 
desirable in larger cities by many of the 
people interested in apprenticeship pro- 
grams, while in other areas the trend is 
toward designating some member of the 
JAC committee to do the coordinating. 
To overcome the problem of appren 
tices enrolling in the class at various times 
throughout the year, and dropping out as 
they become journeymen, Arnold Hughes, 
assistant to the president and personnel 
director for Pacific Manufacturing Co. of 
Santa Clara, Calif, supplies the informa- 
tion that his JAC committee divides ap 
prentices into three groups 
intermediate, and advanced. Thus the in- 
structor does not have to go back and ex 
plain what already has been taught 
Mileage to and from school in some 
rural areas where school training has been 
set up already has proved a stumbling 
block in regular attendance, according to 
Alfred Virden, secretary, United Meat In- 


beginners, 





dustries, Oakland. Consequently some 
thought should be given to starting home 
study courses, he advises Although it takes 
a good man to follow through, he will 
prove to be a good craftsman. 


° 

Duplication of effort in preparing re- 
lated training courses in different states 
can be avoided. Here is how six states 
worked it out in 1946 for six crafts for 
the Union Pacific Railroad, as reported by 
Elmer H. Halstead, supervisor of public 
service training for Oregon: 

California produced the boilermaker 
course; Oregon, the electrical; Idaho, the 
machinist; Utah, the sheet metal; Colo- 
rado, the blacksmith; Nebraska, the car- 
men craft. 

In operating the program, a general 
Union Pacific Apprentice Committee 
omposed of four members of manage- 
ment and four members of labor groups, 
under the guidance of the Federal oftice 
of Education, met as y board, 
helped plan the program and acted as the 
gzeneral approval agency. In each state 
producing instructional material, a joint 
committee was appointed by labor and 
management to work with the course 
writer, make recommendations, and ap 


an advisory 


prove the material. The course writer was 
hired by the Departments of Vocational 
Education and material was ap- 
proved by the state committees and the 
general committee. After the course was 
written and approved by each state com- 
mittee, the general committee reviewed 
and approved the material as presented 


course 


with the understanding that mino, 
changes, deletions and additions would be 
made as needed. The State Vocational De. 
partments thoroughly edited the materia] 
and reproduced it for use in all the six 
states concerned. They are directly respon- 
sible for the quality of instruction and 
teacher training. 
Developing Executive Talent 

Training might well include not onl, 
developing skills for those desiring to be. 
come machine operators, but also for the 
rarer man who has a good basic education 
and shows promise of being future execu. 
tive material, according to Emanuel Fritz 
associate professor of forestry, University 
of California. 

Reading material should be made avail. 
able to apprentices, he recommends, and 
they should be given opportunity to lear 
not only motions and operations, but the 
underlying causes for them. For executive 
training broader work is needed and can- 
didates should be given some responsi- 
bility, perhaps on a specific project, to 


test their ability to plan work and super. 
I pe 


vise others. 

An outstandingly important step was 
taken in April, according to Wm. F. Pat- 
terson, director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, when a national joint ap- 
prenticeship committee for the metal work- 
ing industry was organized. This commit 
tee will lead the way in formulating na- 
tional apprentice standards for the various 
metal trades. The American Foundrymen's 
Association is working toward this goal 


eH. A. Campion, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Los Angeles, is new chairman of California Apprenticeship Council. Members shown here are, 
l. to r. (seated): E. H. Vernon, Auto Mech. Loc. 1546, Oakland (new v.-chmn.); C. J. Harding, United Steelwkrs. Loc. 1981, Pasadena; 
E. C. Hinckley, Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg; G. E. Ellicott, Loc. B-11, 1.B.E.W., Los Angeles; A. J. Mooney, St. Dept. Industrial Rel., San 
Francisco. (Standing): S. L. Fick, Bur. Trade & Ind. Educ., Sacramento; C. A. Mayers, Genl. Bldg. Contr., Los Angeles; Mr. Campion; 
L. A. Ireland, S. F. Prtg. Tr. Coun. (past chmn.); P. R. Melnick, Meat Dirs., So. Calif., Los Angeles, and W. P. Kelly, Bay Co. Dist Coun. 


of Carpenters, San Francisco. 
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¢Cadmium plating difficulties eased by magnet tester which checks to tolerances less than .0001. (The author demonstrates method.) 
At left is air limit gauge for checking bore diameter and taper of hardened valve guide used in Grove Regulator valves for accuracy 
and surface defects. By having this type inspection gauge on floor and in inspection department, equally accurate inspection is possible. 


Process Inspection Raises 
Quality and Cuts Costs 


OW many times have we heard the 
H old saying “Experience is a great 

teacher,” or “One profits by his 
mistakes,” The writer on a recent tour was 
astonished at the number of manufactur- 
ing concerns which have not profited by 
their experience in the period of the last 
wat on the necessity of inspection. 

In some plants inspection was not 
worthy of the name. Today's industry is 
More tolerance conscious than ever before. 
Itwas inevitable, It is only a few years ago 

industry thought that +.001 was very 
“tacting on production work. 

Today +.0001 can be accomplished 
without too much trouble if we have the 
beper machines and tools. This is where 
WX tool engineer is a necessity to industry 
athe proper designing of tools, fixtures 
‘Ad jigs so that production quantities and 
wulities run a parallel course. 
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By EDWARD J. RAVES 
Plant Superintendent, Grove Regulator Company 
Oakland, California 


Edward J. Raves, plant superintendent, 
Grove Regulator Co., Oakland, Calif., 
is a native son who has devoted many 
years as machinist and tool maker. For 
a number of years he worked for vari- 
ous industrial firms both on the east 
coast and in the West, later giving 
much time to gage laboratory and pro- 
cess inspection. 

Mr. Raves is a member of the Ad- 
visory Board, and national delegate 
from Golden Gate Chapter No. 28, 
American Society of Tool Engineers, 
where he has been a senior member 
since 1940. 





The reputation of a manufacturer lies 
entirely on his ability to make a better 
product at a lower cost and consistently 
maintain a high standard of quality. That 
being the case, we must then agree that 
the inspection department is the company’s 
and customer's guarantee on the quality 
of the product. This can be only accom- 
plished by quality control, which in turn 
means process inspection, sometimes called 
“floor inspection.” 


Organizing the Inspection 
Department 


1. In organizing an inspection depart- 
ment the man selected for this responsible 
position as chief inspector should have past 
experience in general machining practice, 
layout, bench work, and should have a 
thorough knowledge of gaging in all its 
phases. 
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2. He must have the ability to create and 
maintain a well organized inspection de- 
partment, to know how to properly plan 
the inspection procedure from the pur- 
chased raw material, semi-finished and fin- 
ished parts that go to make the finished 
product. 

3. The chief inspector should be respon- 
sible to management and management 
alone, but be coordinated with the engi- 
neering department. He must have toler- 
ance, self-control and the ability to get 
along with other people. He must be able 
to meet in conference with management, 
the engineering and production control 
departments and be able to offer advice on 
troublesome production. 

4. He must be able to train and instruct 
his inspectors so that each one will clearly 
understand his responsibilities and duties. 
If it is possible, each inspector should have 
a period of training in the final assembly 
and inspection departments. His education 
in these departments will give him a better 
understanding and appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities his position demands. 

The writer has had the opportunity to 
observe in some plants throughout the 
country the attitudes of the engineering 
department, superintendents and foremen 
towards the inspection department. In all 
cases where cooperation was the keynote, 
one could readily see why production was 
at a high level, and production workers 
were more than willing to do their share. 


Plant Conferences 


On new designs or changes to be re- 
leased for production the chief inspector, 
superintendent and foremen should be 
called in by management and the engineer- 
ing department for a conference so that 
everyone fully understands all the perti- 
nent facts. That is the time for questions 
and answers, not when the product is on 
the production line. 

In the industrial plants where inter- 
departmental jealousy was evident, one 
could observe lack of cooperation, poor 
quality of work and dissatisfied workers. 
Management should not under any cir- 
cumstances tolerate conditions of this na- 
ture. These departments should be in- 
structed that one of their main objectives 
is to be of service to promote production. 
Too often we will find that certain depart- 
ments have built a little kingdom of their 
own (that goes for the inspection depart- 
ment, too) and that the rest of the com- 
pany rotates around their little sphere. 


Receiving Inspection 

Purchased items that are standard stock 
items need only a spot or visual inspection 
to see if they meet with the required stand- 
ards. Other items such as raw materials 
should be inspected against the company’s 
purchase order as specified. 

In the case of pressure castings they 
should have a rough pressure test before 
being released to the stock room. This is 
quite obvious, yet it is surprising how 
many times this procedure has been dis- 
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regarded, only to find out after the parts 
have been processed that a percentage will 
have to be rejected or a considerable 
amount expended for their salvage. 

The amount of inspection required on 
finished and semi-finished parts received 
from outside vendors will depend upon 
the nature of the parts, the tolerance in- 
volved, the method and system as set up by 
the chief inspector. A copy of the purchase 
order should be sent to the chief inspector 
on all materials, and parts that will have 
to clear through the department. 


Process Inspection 
Planning and organizing of process in- 
spection is a very important function of the 


Chief inspector should be experi- 
enced in general machining practice, 
layout, bench, and gauging procedures. 

He should have ability to organize 
his inspection department and plan 


procedure from raw stock to finished 
product. 
He must have tolerance, self-control 
and be able to get along with other men. 
He must be able to instruct his staff. 





inspection department; its efficiency will 
speed up the subsequent inspection. Irre- 
spective of any sampling method used 
(except 100 per cent final inspection), 
unless you have a good floor inspection, 
the defective parts will eventually reach 
the assembly line and on to the customer 
where trouble, delay and expense will 
occur. 

The quality and accuracy of the work 
on the production line determines the load 
on the inspection and assembly depart- 
ments as well as the machine scrap and 
salvage. The number of floor inspectors 
required will be governed entirely on pro- 
duction and the efficiency of the inspection 
department. The inspectors assigned to 
this type of work have a great responsibil- 
ity. Before assigning an inspector on pro- 
cess work the following requirements 
should be checked: 

1. Has the inspector been well trained? 

2. Has he been fully instructed as to his respon- 
sibilities on the floor? 

3. Has he spent some time in the assembly de- 
partment (this is not mandatory) ? 

4. Has he the knowledge and skill in the use of 
all gages and gaging instruments to full ad- 
vantage ? 

In some industrial plants the supervisors 
and production workers look upon the in- 
spector as an unnecessary evil, especially 
in industrial plants where they have not 
had inspection, the burden up to that time 
being placed on the supervisor. The floor 
inspector can exercise a powerful influence 
on an operator’s production in serving as 
a helper rather than a policeman. The su- 
pervisors and operators soon come to de- 
pend on the floor inspector’s efficiency on 
decisions regarding quality. In reality the 
inspector is alleviating to a degree the bur- 
den on the supervisor allowing him more 
time on other important details. 


First Piece and Floor Inspection 
Process inspection should include “First 
Piece Inspection.” Before production can 












proceed, the floor inspector must inspect 

the first piece against the blue print, 4. 

must also check on the setup card to see jj 

the proper gages are on the job for th 
operator to use. If the first piece is accepted 
the job is permitted to run. If not, th 
necessary corrections must be made befor 
any further production can proceed, 
The first piece should not be taken as ; 

criterion for the balance of the run, A; 

a matter of fact, several pieces should kk 

checked right after the first piece to recor 

if the parts are constant to specification; 

Thereafter, a periodical check must k 

made on each machine's output to detec 

changes in the tolerances and quality of the 
product, and to determine the danger point 
as to the machine's personal equation, 
There are several schools of thought ir 
regard to the amount of authority the floor 
inspector can exercise. This will depend 
solely on the system and the method as out. 
lined by management and the chief inspec: 
tor. The following method used in quite 

a few industrial plants on the West Coas 

including Grove Regulator Company] 

Oakland, California, has proven very sat: 

isfactory in all respects: , 

1. When the inspector finds a part in production 
not according to blue print specifications hy 
should notify the operator immediately. 

2. If the operator continues to run the job the 
inspector has the authority to stop production 
He will then notify the foreman of the depar 
ment with the full facts. 

3. If the foreman permits the job to run the in 
spector should immediately make a verb 
report to the chief inspector, later to be f 
lowed up with a written and signed repor 
of the full facts in the case. 

4. The chief inspector will immediately contac 
the foreman and plant superintendent. Thi 
method of direct action will minimize lo 
of time and production. The chief inspect 
should then report all the pertinent facts 
writing to the plant and production managers 
However, situations of this nature wil 

be a rare occurrence, if, as stated before 

the keynote is cooperation in every detail wh 

Quality must be built into a product; i} © 

cannot be inspected into it. No one in the} '% 

organization is called upon to make mot} “© 

decisions regarding quality than the i} 

spection department. = 
When we talk about quality as to the 

finish required, it might be well to men] 


















sf 
| ch 
Inspection steps should include “First | th 
Piece Inspection,” checking initial at- ™ 
ticle against blue prints and specs. san 
Periodic checks must be made to see pul 
that parts are constant and determine ide 
danger points as to each machine's per- He 
sonal equation. 7 
Conferences on new designs of ( 
changes should aim at ironing out do 
“bugs” before production starts, not rs 
afterward. = 
lor 
tion that all drawings should have RMS he 


standard designations. This will eliminate : 
the ambiguity usually present on the finish ie 
marks on drawings in the smaller shops. ms 






It is not the inspector's job to tell the " 
quality control department, they — 
one, the tool engineering and engineers 
departments how to make the product. 4 &. 
is most assuredly his job to help discover § spe 
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—__—Oper. Nol Part No._ 





__7-46-fG - 


DATE 





* Samples of inspection forms used by Grove Regulator. Operation numbers on identification tag marked in multiples of five to permit 


adding intervening numbers for any extra immediate work. Floor inspector makes out transport ticket releasing work from one operation 


to the next. At final inspection in inspection department reject report is made out and small tags indicate disposition of the rejects. 


why a low quality of work is being pro- 
duced. The foreman and inspector work- 
ing together can make constructive sugges- 
tions for improvement. This might involve 
the tooling or fixture on that particular op- 
eration or the machine's personal equation. 
On process inspection one of the impor- 
tant factors to remember is to keep work 
parate in regard to each shift and ma- 
thine. There are occasions when more 
than one machine could be producing the 
same part. Therefore, each machine's out- 
put should be kept separate and properly 
dentified as to the shift and the machine’s 
oumber, 
On rejected parts during process the 
loor inspector should make out a reject 
‘orm stating what operation and reason 
lor rejecting. If we have too many rejects 
‘or the same reason this data will enable 
‘ne production control and tool engineer- 
ng department to trace the responsibility 
‘ot the imperfections and take measures 
‘0 correct them. 


Final Parts Inspection 
The number of pieces in a lot to be in- 
ected will vary according to the pre- 
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determined inspection setup. Additional 
inspection may be required because of pre- 
vious production difficulty as reported by 
the floor inspector. Some parts have func- 
tions or close tolerances that necessitate 
100 per cent inspection. 

The human element being what it is, 
there is also the difference of opinion of 
one or more inspectors checking similar 
parts. This may be due to the difference in 
technique used by each inspector. That is 
why we stress the importance of planning 
the proper inspection procedure in gages 
and inspection instruments on the line of 
production as well as in the final in- 
spection. 

At the Grove Regulator Company a 
greater percentage of the parts demand 
very close tolerances. We have found that 
100 per cent inspection in a good many 
cases employing gages and instruments 
that are electrically or air operated perform 
as quickly as various sampling methods. 

The use of the — comparator 
should be used to its fullest advantage for 
fast and multiple inspection. Accurate in- 
spection on the required amount of plat- 









ing has always been a problem. To those 
who have need of this type of inspection 
the writer believes the Magna Gage will 
be the answer to their difficulties. Copper, 
zinc, hard chrome and cadmium plating 
can be checked to less than .0001 without 
loss to the pieces inspected in less than 
one minute. 


Gages and Tool Inspection 


Gages and tool inspection would require 
quite a lengthy discussion as it is a field 
unto itself, but we might discuss a few of 
the highlights of importance. If the indus- 
trial plant is not large enough to warrant 
a gage laboratory the inspection depart- 
ment will be responsible for tool and gage 
inspection and control. A serial number 
should be assigned to each gage or microm- 
eter where there is more than one of the 
same kind. A routine inspection should be 
made and records kept on each gage and 
micrometer. 


It is obvious small plants and shops can- 
not have an elaborate setup. They will find 
it profitable, though, if they will employ 
a few of the above principles and adhere 
to them conscientiously. 
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Employees Learn How 
To Build Good Will 


For Their Company 


After survey of customer opinion 
they organize to correct what's 
wrong and win public confidence 


By KIMBALL JACK 


Advertising and Publicity Manager, Washington 


Water Power Company, Spokane, Washington 


EADERS who dote on intricate the- 

ories of public relations may see a 

paradox in the experience of the 
Washington Water Power Company with 
its Better Service Program. 

Although the company has systematically 
developed a closer bond between its em- 
ployees and at least a segment of its cus- 
tomers, it steadfastly refuses to recognize 
‘public. relations” as commonly under- 
stood. No special department is maintained 
with public relations responsibility; com- 
pany literature avoids the phrase like a 
plague. 

Consultants in public relations seldom 
drift through company halls, and for a cer- 
tainty the expression in question is not 
dinned into employee ears. The entire Bet- 
ter Service Program idea rests on practical 
effort such as one might expect in a West- 
ern wheat and lumber country. 


The five combined syllables — public 
relations has in some quarters grown 
odious. ‘Get electricity into homes and to 
the factories,” say our realists, ‘and pub- 
lic relations will take care of itself. One 
cannot purchase loyalty or good will at 
any price. 

The Washington Water Power Co. 
neatly avoids odium regarding the subject 
by following a well-known American busi- 
ness practice of focusing attention on the 
means, and letting the end take care of 
itself. Said Kinsey M. Robinson, president 
of the company, “We looked for some way 
to gain more employee interest and to find 
better methods of doing the day-to-day 
job. That was really what we were after. 
It means a coordinated effort to review 
all operating practices and policies, and 
also an attempt to move employee attitude 
a few steps up the ladder of improvement. 
Eventually the result should reflect more 
satisfactory public attitude.” 

With this statement, Vice-president and 
General Manager J. E. E. Royer is in com- 
plete agreement, adding pointedly, “Our 
immediate problem is improved opera- 


4 


How to promote good will and addi- 
tional business among people in the 
territory it serves without employing 
high powered “public relations” tac- 
tics is a problem that seems to have 
been solved by the Washington Water 
Power Co. Mention of the very phrase 
“public relations” is very unpopular 
around WWP offices, but each em- 
ployee is a personal good-will ambas- 
sador. “Get electricity into homes and 
factories and public relations will take 
care of itself,’ is the Washington 


Water Power policy. By gaining em- 
ployee interest in better methods of 


doing the day-to-day job, improved 
service is reflected in increased satis- 
faction among the consumers. 
Employee questionnaires covering 
company policies brought out some 
surprising opinions and helped correct 
internal differences. Surveys among cus- 
tomers gave the public a chance to air 
complaints and offer suggestions for 
improved service. Results were the basis 
for WWP’'s Better Service Program. 





tions, so why talk about the vagaries of 
public relations or good will?” 

What came next in our Better Service 
Program? The answer was to conduct an- 
other of our periodic public opinion sur- 
veys, but giving psychology wider latitude 
than is customary. The result was a ques- 
tionnaire which dug deep into the grass- 
roots of the situation. Questions covered 
a wide field and touched upon a few of 
the fundamental hungers of mankind, giv- 
ing both interviewers and people inter- 
viewed a jolly time of it. The survey 
brought to light sufficient data for half a 
dozen programs, and indicated what per- 
centage of customers in each area professed 
favorable or unfavorable attitude toward 
the company. Here, from numerous points 
of vantage, was provided the real basis for 
public relations effort. 

Another preliminary step to the com- 
pany’s Better Service Program was a ques- 
tionnaire to all employees, asking with sur- 
prising frankness what they thought about 
company policies, its destiny, and espe- 



























© A smiling voice makes friends. 


cially regarding their own job satisfactions 
The unsigned questionnaire took the blink. 





ers off and gazed into the eyes of truth. | 


It was a field day for the malcontent, and 
a good time for unpopular supervisors to 
remain indoors. Such items as credit-grab- 
bing, aloofness to employee needs, failure 
to pass along company information, break- 
ing confidences, respect for company prop- 
erty, fair play and some 30 related ques. 
tions gave the company at least a toe-hold 
in correcting internal differences that had 
crept into the organization during long 
years of war. To put it bluntly, the home 
front was receiving attention with no holds 
barred. 


Then, after much discussion with field 
representatives, the preparation of man- 
uals, bulletins and a special meeting with 
supervisors, the program in all its realism 
was presented to employees. 

Sitting in groups of 50 or 80, the 1,20 
employees of the company learned what 
customers actually thought of them and 
their company. Survey results helped ban- 
ish the idea that utility people are set apart, 
persecuted, and different. “We assumed 
we were generous,” said one employee, 
“until we asked the receiver of our gifts 
We thought we were courteous until our 
acts were compared with other business 
firms.” Praises reached the company !n 
some items, and a caution signal was seen 
in others. 

Then squarely up to these employees 
went the question, “would they like to 
correct deficiencies the survey brought 
to light 2” One year was suggested as a trial 
period, and at the end of that time a se: 
ond survey of public opinion would show 
what progress had been made. 

A dozen or so suggested committees 
were listed and employees were invited to 
choose such activities as appealed to them 
Eighty-eight per cent of company person 
nel responded. Committee items drawing 
greatest enrollment were company infor 
mation for the rank and file; mailing spe 
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cial items of policy to consumers, and in- 
formal visits to mew customers in the area. 

Fach committee elected its chairman, 
discussed the pros and cons regarding pro- 
jects, and agreed that all effort would be 
made either in spare time, or out of work- 
ing hours. ¢ ommittee work fell into three 
general types: (1) Improvement to the 
individual job; (2) keeping employees in- 
formed about policies and procedures ; and 
(3) broadening employee horizons to in- 
clude more customer contacts. It should 
be mentioned that overall policies followed 
the usual channels leading to top manage- 
ment consideration. 





/ 


Employee Competition 


Man learns soon enough that even a 
horse will run faster if it has competition, 
and what some employees would do for a 
hair-breadth escape from the tail end re- 


ds. mained to be seen. Competition in the Bet- 
: ter Service Program of the Washington 
tions. | Water Power Company resulted in the pit- 
> blink: | ting of suburban areas against the major 
F truth. | city, Spokane. The rewards, apart from 
nt, and } ysual current recognition, were to be a di- 
isors to | visional party when the program ended, 
it-grab- | and expense-paid trips “back East” to a 
failure | dozen outstanding employees. 
. break- Reports of activities, submitted the first 
ry prop: | five days of each month, were like getting 
-d_ ques. | money from home. At first blush, em- 
oe-hold ployees were “rarin to go. 
hat had For example, mailing committees 
ng long climbed way out on the limb and without 
hesitation asked to hand-address personal 
wri Christmas cards to the company’s 100,000 
no holds customers, a tremendous task. Comely 
; girls and male employees toted armfuls of 
“ith field envelopes home at night, scribbled names 
of man- } and addresses into the small hours, and 
ing with | back the next morning they came. The job 
s realisM } was done without a hitch. 
he 1,,20( Greeting New Arrivals 
red what Newcomer committees volunteered to 
hem and | makea friendly call of welcome on all new 
ped ban- } customers in the area served — a neigh- 
set apart, | borly thing to do regardless of employment 
assumed } athliations — and a newcomer booklet was 
employee, | prepared for distribution. Courtesy com- 
our gifts. | mittees in each division undertook to check 
until our } points of contact, such as phone calls, 
+ business | meter reading, tree trimming, etc., and the 
mpany i } ist month under way they reported 504 
| was seen | employees contacted, and to these employ- 
*s were given pamphlets on how to use 
employees the telephone and other literature promot- 
ey like to ng courtesy. 
y brought Speakers’ committees attended evening 
das a trial dasses to brush up on effective methods 
time a sec: 9 O persuasion, and the first month saw 23 
ould show | ‘mployees presenting 50 talks before vari- 
. %S community organizations. Window 
committees J Ommittees not only carried company dis- 
, invited t0 J play Messages to outside points of obser- 
-d to them. J ‘tion, but numerous business, fraternal 
ny person: ind civic groups asked for the privilege of 
s drawing ‘nendly exploitation in company windows. 
any infor’ | One employee personally installed a 


ailing Spe 





Mpany exhibit for a women’s auxiliary, 
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IDEAS THAT PAID OFF 


Employee - interest is increased by 
creation of committees to (a) improve 
individual jobs; (b) keeping employees 
informed about policies and proced- 


ures; (c) cultivate more customer- 
contacts. 
Newcomers to the territory are 


greeted by a special group of WWP 
employees. 

Personalized Christmas cards go to 
every customer on the WWP books. 


Community organizations are given 
facilities of 
displays. 

Speakers’ committee furnished talks 
before local groups and service clubs. 


company windows for 





one for a trade school, handicraft work for 
an orphanage, a floor display for a charity 
drive, and made contacts with 13 organiza- 
tions in addition. Throughout the territory 
a total of 44 organizations were featured 
im company windows. 

Such contacts, sent out like golden ar- 
rows from 15 committees, brought a 
friendly smile from many an organization 
chairman who regarded each item as some- 
thing done especially for him. 

To improve supervisory effectiveness, 
and help make a good company even bet- 
ter, steps were taken to conduct a super- 
visors’ training course which featured in- 
dustrial relations staff members from a 
local college. Situations in the field were 
used for class material, while dramatized 
narrative and open discussion proved ef- 
fective. 

But as no program can exist without 
more standardized meetings, three main 
channels for routing information were 
recognized. Executive officers met monthly 
to initiate routine department programs, 
and to discuss progress of these programs, 





and to hear top management give vital 
facts about the business picture generally. 

Again, realizing the great distance that 
frequently exists between management and 
men, it was decided that employees from 
cach service area, unaccompanied by su- 
pervisor or department head, and drawn 
monthly by lot, would come to the general 
office on designated days to sit down with 
the president or the vice-president to in- 
formally exchange opinions. 

‘This is the first time I ever talked to 
our busy president,” said one lineman who 
traveled 190 miles to the meeting, and who 
had a service record of 11 years. “The 
meeting came on my wedding anniver- 
sary, said another outside worker, who 
added, “but I attended the meeting any- 
Way wouldn't miss it for anything.’ 

The principal monthly session was a 
complete coverage of employees in meet- 
ings held on company time, or as an eve- 
ning dinner meeting, where routine busi- 
ness of the Better Service Program was an- 
nounced. At times, supported by skits, 
motion pictures, question games, charts, 
and dialogue, the general office staff pre- 
sented a prepared program. At other times, 
divisional employees took over, meeting 
the concatenation of 
good-natured bantering. 


usual events with 

The mood usually desired in these em- 
ployee conferences centered in recognition 
of individual effort. It was not enough to 
say that two pieces of the good-will pie 
would grow in the place of one. Employees 
were interested in homespun reasons for 
giving such effort, and liked to know that 
their efforts were appreciated. 

‘We don’t want prizes and silly rewards 
for what we do,” said several employees 
arising to their feet at the first meeting. 


(Continued on page 44) 


@ Employees’ committee works long hours to address Christmas cards to WWP customers. 
















































BUILDING GOOD WILL 
(Continued from page 43) 

It’s our company as well as yours. We are 
willing to do our part if everyone does the 
same. 

But they did want to know that manage- 
ment was pulling in the same direction, 
and that and energy were 
wanted. A meeting dead as ditch water 


extra hours 


came to life when their inner desires were 


pointed to, and when it was shown that 


their etforts ever so minutely assuaged the 
same hungers in somebody else. Recogni- 
tion remains one of the most deeply rooted 
needs of labor today 

General employee conferences required 
several topics for routine consideration, 
plus anything else the chairman found time 
to introduce. Program outlines included a 
report on the company’s current situation, 
followed by discussion of some topics 
chosen as the subject of the month. The 
subject of the month, brought to light by 
the public survey, ranged from courtesy 
to new industries; from an explanation of 
rate, extension, and collection policies to 
electric house heating. Subject - of - the- 
month was announced prior to the meeting 
in house organ and through bulletins, and 
was supported by employee contacts, dis- 
plays, newspaper and radio advertising, 
talks, and routine department tie-ins. 

General employee monthly 
lrawing of names to at- 


tend top - management - 


meetings 
also included the « 
employee confer- 
ences, a question game to review previous 
assignments, and finally secret balloting to 
determine what employees had contributed 
most to the Better Service Program. 

Any statement that a majority of em- 
ployees gave enthusiastic support to the 
program is open to challenge. Usually a 
few workers carry the heavy load. And we 
hesitate to draw conclusions regarding the 
program at this point. Much work remains 
to be done. 

For example, how can the manager of 
a small-town company office aid customers 
who stated in the survey that the com- 
munity badly needs more education, crime 
prevention and new industries? How can 
he assist scores of individuals who con- 
fided to the interviewer that their deepest 
wish is assured income, or they hope to 
learn more, or it is their secret desire to do 
important things in life ? 

Before such problems are solved, em- 
ployee enthusiasm may run low; the pen- 
dulum of customer reaction may offset any 
small good that is done; or a tidal wave 
of public power propaganda may dilute 
and outweigh all that is done. 

Yet, in the meantime, employees are 
happier because they have a goal to work 
for, and they have less time to find fault. 
Many of them are developing unexpected 
traits of leadership. All who try are ex- 
periencing the fresh joy of making new 
friends. Such results will always be worth 
the effort, not to mention almost certain 
good that is bound to spring from public 
contacts as long as people are people. 
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Waste isa Thief Soy Aciw/ 


Dramatization of a campaign to re- 
duce waste in the plant of the W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, has 
paid off by decreasing material and time 
losses 20 per cent, and a production 
gain of 10 per cent during the first 
eight weeks. Several months ago, Voit 
employees were marched out of their 
shops by the ringing of the fire-drill 
signal, and while they were gone, $300 
in pennies was scattered in every avail- 
able corner and cranny of the plant. A 
near riot resulted when men began find- 
ing the coins (as reported in Western 
Industry, February, 1948). 

Next day each employee gota bulle- 
tin with his time card, pointing out the 
thousands of dollars in pennies 
through careless handling, tools dam- 


lost 


aged through improper use, fabric and 


rubber ruined by carelessness. Posters 


‘" 










WANTED 


Waste is. a Thiel Sop: bainn/ 


BRIGHTEN THE CORNER. 
WHERE YOU ARE 
BUT PLEAJE TURN 
OFF THE LIGHT WHEN 
WU ARENT THAR 





throughout the plant depicted waste as 
a masked hoodlum, with the declara- 
tion, “Waste is a thief! Stop him!” 
Some of the posters are shown above, 
with Page Parker, vice-president, and 
Ed Best, production manager, inspect- 
Ing new ones. 

Employee interest was kept at a high 
pitch by daily meetings of all foremen 
and section leaders the first week, week- 
ly meetings for the next six, contest 
awards totalling $2,500, Suggestion 
Box awards ona profit percentage basis, 
booklets, leaflets and house organ pub- 
licity. 

Voit executives state that more than 
a hundred new methods and techniques 
have been introduced via the suggestion 
box system, 10 new machines have been 
devised and waste has been reduced 








sharply in all departments. 





Bay Area Industrial Show 


When the Bay Area Industrial Exposi- 
tion opens July 2 for eight days at the San 
Civic Auditorium, the world 
will have an opportunity to see the tre- 
mendous advances made in this region in 
the 10 years since the last show was held. 
Theme of the exposition will be the his- 
tory of 100 years of industrial progress in 
California, and more than 250 manufac- 
turers and distributors will display prod- 
ucts made or assembled in the 12 Bay 
Area counties. 

Post-war techniques in heavy industry, 
food processing, distribution and factory 
tooling will be among the important sec- 
tional displays. A peek into the future will 
be available in the first exhibit of atomic 
research, presented by the University of 
California's radiation laboratories. 

Exhibits are limited to five classifica- 
tions: processing or manufacturing ; assem- 


Francisco 


bling or fabricating; maintenance of prod: 
ucts Or equipment; transportation, and 
banking and finance. Only Bay Area firms 
may take part in showing their wares 
Food packers and canners, wineries and 
sugar refiners will play a major role, while 
three major automobile manufacturers 
who have assembly plants around the Bay 
will show their late models, amplified by 
tires, springs, accessories, gasoline and oil 
products produced in the 12 counties. 

The Bay Area Industrial Exposition 's 
sponsored by the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce in coope ration with Junior 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
region, 

‘More than 2.500 industrial development 
projects were reported in the Bay area 10 
{0 months ending in April, according to 
W. P. Fuller Brawner, president of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
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NEW 
PRODUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 


Plant-Built Tools and Jigs 
For Cold-Poured Plastics 


intricate precision parts of cold- 

poured plastic with the limited finan- 
cial, personnel, and equipment resources 
of a newly established organization, the 
staff of the Electro-Dispatcher Corporation 
has developed several interesting methods 
to improve the quality and simplify the 
production of parts. 


F ini with the problem of producing 


While the equipment and methods de- 
scribed are to some degree of a temporary 
nature, with expediency as the guiding 
principle, they do show what can be ac- 
complished in spite of definitely limited 
resources. 

Among the simple, plant-built devices 
which have been constructed as a means 
of getting early production under way are 
a centrifuge for removing bubbles from 
the plastic fluid prior to casting, and an 
extractor for removing castings from the 
dies. A considerable amount of experi- 
menting has been done on the selection of 
a suitable material for dies, and a small 
steel jig has been built to simplify the slit- 
ting of plastic tubing. 

Electro-Dispatcher Corporation is a rel- 
atively recent addition to Seattle industry, 
having been formed about a year and a 
half ago by a group of aircraft engineers 
with ideas for the development of elec- 
trical control systems. 


Electrical Memory 


The first product, embodying the basic 
principles, is just now entering the pro- 
duction stage. It is an electrical dispatch 
‘ontrol board for use with large fleets of 
tuxicabs. The first successful board was 
‘ompleted about a year ago, and one board, 
‘ontrolling a hundred cabs in the city of 
‘aattle, has been in successful operation 
‘or about eight months. 

Essentially the machine is an electrical 
uemory, consisting of many complex elec- 
‘tal circuits into which certain informa- 
‘on can be set for retention and recall at 
will. An interesting feature of the reten- 
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* Die, die parts, plastic switch and acces- 
sories indicate intricacy of casting job. 
Right rear, complete switch; left, die; fore- 
ground, component parts in one assembly. 


tive capability is that it is not affected by 
disconnection of the power source. Power 
may be shut off for any length of time, and 
when the machine is re-energized the in- 
formation in the machine at the time of 
shut-off can be recalled in every detail. 


While present production is specifically 
designed to assist in the control of taxi 
fleets in conjunction with the use of two- 
way radio communication, the future of 
the dispatch board gives definite promise 
of wide application in the industrial field. 


Within the foreseeable future are appli- 
cations to inventory control throughout 
processing operations, and beyond are 
automatic controls for mass production op- 
erations. Pulp and paper production, for 
instance, has been cited as one industry 
particularly susceptible to use of the device 
for process controls. 


Of immediate interest in the production 
field are a number of dev elopments which 
have been required as a means of getting 
the board into initial production. Since one 
board may have anywhere from 25 to 150 
electrical switches operated by spring re- 
flex push buttons and equipped with a 
small light beneath the switch button, a 
primary requirement was the development 
of a number of production techniques in 
plastics. 

It was recognized at the outset that pro- 
duction techniques do exist by which much 
of the work could have been done. How- 
ever, most of the methods can be used only 
by organizations with sizable resources in 
either equipment or finances, neither of 
which were readily available in this case. 


Bronze and Brass Dies 


The alternate solution was to devise 
methods for which equipment could be 
built in the plant machine shop by plant 
personnel. As the production rate goes up 
it is expected that standard commercial 
methods will gradually replace the pro- 
cedures developed for early production. 

First problem was that of making the 
dies for casting of switch bodies. The 
switches are unusually intricate for a cold- 
poured plastic casting. The exterior shape 
is designed to permit close nesting of the 
switches in the panel mounting, a neces- 
sity where many switches are to be em- 
ployed and space is to be conserved. 
Switch bodies are also finished to unusually 
high precision. Metal parts including four 
contacts, light socket, spring, plunger, and 
studs, as well as the core die, must be set 
in place inside the die prior to casting. 

A good deal of experimenting was done 
with various metals and metal alloys be- 
fore brass and bronze were adopted as 
standard die metals. It was found that any 
other metal from which dies might be 
made caused the plastic fluid either to bub- 
ble or to deteriorate. All dies were made 
in the shop with brass cylinders used for 
the body de and bronze for the core die. 
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The second problem was removal of 
bubbles from the fluid immediately prior 
to casting. Using a thermo-setting plastic 
of the synthetic resin type it was found 
that numerous small bubbles accumulated 
in the viscous fluid. If allowed to remain 
in the fluid during casting, the bubbles 
made production of a precision part im- 
possible, and materially affected the fin- 
ished appearance and operation. 


Correspondence with the plastic manu- 
facturer and other users of plastics failed 
to reveal any satisfactory method of re- 
moving the bubbles, but some experiment- 
ing in the plant machine shop led to the 
development of a simple centrifuge. It is 
interesting to note that several months 
after the centrifuge method had been 
placed in operation at Electro-Dispatcher 
Corporation, technical literature suggest- 
ing such a procedure was received from 
the plastic manufacturer. 


Home-made Centrifuge 


Two bottle holders are mounted on a 
steel spindle with a hinged connection so 
that the bottles will rise to a horizontal 
position as the spindle is rotated rapidly. 
The bottle holders are simple affairs with 
top and bottom bars connected with steel 
straps. A wooden cushion block fits into 
the mouth of the bottle and rests against 
the top bar. Another holds the bottom of 
the bottle, and a bolt with wing nut head 
is threaded through the bottom bar to pro- 
vide pressure against the bottom cushion 
block. 

The centrifuge with two half-pint bot- 
tles of fluid is placed in a small drill press 
and rotated at high speed for several min- 
utes. This drives all entrained air toward 
the bottle mouths and out of the liquid. 
It has proven to be an effective method of 
eliminating the bubbles while working 
with relatively small quantities of the fluid 
plastic. 

The third problem was removel of the 
molded switch body from the dies. The 
shrinkage experienced in the plastic upon 
setting has been less than 0.00025 inches 
per inch, and neither the main die nor the 
core die have been designed with taper. 
Both factors combine to make removal of 
the mold difficult, and some means had to 
be developed whereby a strong pressure 
could be applied to the relatively small 
area of the plastic casting. To perform this 
operation an extractor was built which 
multiplies the operator's hand pressure by 
a ratio of 10 to 1 and makes removal of 
the casting relatively easy. 

A steel bar about a foot long forms the 
main frame of the extractor. Near one 
end a pair of heavy steel angles are bolted, 
and between the upstanding legs the oper- 
ating handle is bolted. The short end of 
the lever is bolted to the extracting rod 
which acts in both directions. Near the 
other end of the steel bar a U-shaped steel 
plate is mounted with wooden nesting 
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* Television plays vital part in rocket 
motor development. Here, Arthur Pickles, 
of Aerojet Engr. Corp., Azusa, Calif., 
lines up G-E television camera to allow 
view of jet in action from safe distance. 


blocks on both sides. The larger nesting 
block between the plate and the handle 
supports the main die while the casting is 
pushed out through the opening in the 
plate. 

To remove the core die in the succeed- 
ing operation, the casting is placed in the 
nesting block on the far end of the bar. 
A machine screw is threaded into the end 
of the core die and a slot in the head of 
the extracting rod permits it to be slipped 
over the screw head. The core die is then 
removed by pulling from the casting. The 
extractor is set up in a bench vise when in 
use, and its small size permits storage in a 
drawer or hanging on a wall hook when 
not in use. 

The fourth problem in plastics involved 
the slitting of tubing for the switch push 
button. The body of the push button is 
fabricated from a light plastic tubing 
which is cut into short sections and then 
slit about half the length of the section to 
form two parallel prongs. When the but- 
ton is pushed, the prongs, moving down 
through the switch body, motivate -the 
switch. 

Holding the short section of tube dur- 
ing the slitting operation proved to be 
rather difficult and led to the making of a 
jig to serve that purpose. The tube is held 
in a Closely fitting hole in the center of a 
heavy steel bar which forms the front 
member of the square jig. It is mounted 
on two side members which serve as run- 
ners and guides. The rear member is 
simply a brace to hold the frame rigid. 


The jig is operated on a table saw wit, 
two 1/16-in. plastic saws mounted dyjl 
and separated by a 7/16-in. spacer. Settinp 
the side members of the jig in proper 
spaced guides on the saw table, and hold. 
ing a length of tubing firmly in the hole 
in the jig an operator can slit tubing ver; 
rapidly. 

In addition to the developments in hap. 
dling of plastics several interesting inno. 
vations have been made in electrical Wiring 
procedures. Use of a two-sided wiring 
bench permits two men to work on the 
same unit without mutual interference 
and development of a wiring rack has te. 
sulted in a saving of about two miles of 
wire in each control board. 

Ordinary wiring benches are accessible 
from one side only with the other side 
occupied by a tier of compartments for 
holding parts and tools. In order to speed 
up work on the step switch panels a piece 
of plywood was mounted horizontally on 
a sawhorse and cradles placed to each end 
to hold the step switch panel rigidly in 
position. 

The bench was wired and equipped with 
electrical outlets for soldering irons, The 
work is accessible from all four sides, and 
the bench, being light and easy to handle, 
can be set up for work anywhere in the 
shop. 

From the wiring bench the step switch 
panels (each with 20 step switches) are 
transferred to a wiring rack. Normal con- 
trol boards require the installation of four 
to six panels with up to 110 step switches, 
all of which must be wired in parallel. Ii 
the wiring between panels is delayed until 
the panels are installed in their permanent 
frame, the problem of access to the connec- 
tions becomes exceedingly difficult. Earl; 
practice was to leave long pigtails which 
required an excessive quantity of wire. 

To make the panels accessible and at 
the same time cut down the amount of wire 
required, a wooden rack was made which 
permitted placing of each step switch 
panel in its final relative position in the 
assembly, but upside down. The rack is 
laid horizontally on a pair of sawhorses, 
and all connections can be made readily. 
The panels are pre-spaced by the jig, but 
still are accessible to more than one man. 

Since up to 126 solder connections may 
be required for each step switch and up 
to 110 step switches may be included in 
one assembly, the advantages of this rack 
can be readily appreciated. Once all wire 
connections have been made the rack is 
turned over onto the permanent aluminum 
frame and the step switch panels are in 
their final positions. : 

Electro-Dispatcher Corporation 1s at 
tively headed by William A. Sourwine, 
who serves as vice-president and is a (0- 
inventor of the control board. Edward M. 
Pulsipher is general manager, and Frank 
Donnelly is mechanical designer. Bill 
Dawson, shop foreman, is responsible to 
a large degree for development of many 
of the methods described above. 
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¢ These simple yet effective tools were designed 
and made in Electro - Dispatcher shop to serve 
until more conventional devices could be bought. 
(Left) Shop designed casting-extractor multiplies 
hand power 10 times. Here, switch body is pushed 
from main die. (Center) Home-made centrifuge to 
force air from plastic liquid powered by small drill- 
press. (Right) Another extractor pulls core-die. 


eT ee ee ee 


© Easy access from both sides allows two men to 
work on complex wiring job without interfering 
with each other. Rack effected big saving in wire. 
(Left, beiow) Shop-built jig on table saw is used 
to slit plastic tubing for push-buttons. (Right) 
Step switch panel rack facilitates parallel wiring 
prior to assembly in aluminum frame. The man 
at right is working on two-sided wiring bench. 








© How wisely the manufacturer plans to spend the 61c of each consumer dollar that goes into distribution cost spells the difference 
between a marketing advantage or a quick trip to the poorhouse, whether product is canned beans, wearing apparel or steam shovels. 


Distribution Cost Control is 
Marketing Advantage Key 


VER the long pull, successful selec- 
O tion and development of markets 

resolves itself down to efficient 
marketing. And efficient marketing can be 
pretty well determined by highly con- 
trolling the cost of distribution. 

Current national figures indicate that on 
the average, production cost of an article 
represents 39 cents of the consumer’s dol- 
lar. The other 61 cents pays the cost of 
distribution, which is marketing in all its 
ramifications. What is done with the 61 
cents is a pretty accurate yardstick to e/ffi- 
cient marketing. 

If marketing costs can be cut to 58 or 56 
per cent of the consumer’s dollar, then a 
marketing advantage can be gained. This 
can result in savings to our customer, 
higher wages for employees, more divi- 
dends for shareholders, or increased work- 
ing capital and expanded plant that may 
be used to further cut marketing costs. 
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While we are dealing with averages here, 
they can be reconciled to an individual 
business and the production-distribution 
ratio realistically applied both to our own 
and the competitors’ products. 


Market Selection 

It may seem too elementary, but your 
market first must be defined geographically 
and economically. If you are a play shoe 
manufacturer, certainly you want to knou 
that southern California is a logical volume 
market; yet price might determine the ex- 
tent of this market. Hence the need for a 
broad understanding of the economics of 
the region. You should be able to answer 
the questions: Is the market actually lower, 


(Second of a series of three articles 
prepared by West-Marquis, Inc., Pacific 
Coast marketing and advertising coun- 
sel. The succeeding article will explore 
use of advertising to fit marketing plans.) 


middle, or upper income? Is your product 
tailored for the market ? 

Nowadays there is little reason to launch 
a product without a basic knowledge of 
what the market can absorb. Despite the 
great shift of population to the West, most 
markets throughout the country are still 
basically unchanged since the 1940 popu- 
lation census and census of business. Sup- 
plement these figures with more current 
data from local trade and business associa- 
tions, Department of Commerce figures, 
and other recognized sources, and statis- 
tically, you get a broad perspective of the 
market and its buying power. 

Classifications 

Marketing of most lines, unless mail- 
order is the single outlet, has become s0 
complex, and normal channels of distribu- 
tion so interlaced with each other, that in- 
tense study is required to gain a clear pic- 
ture of the distribtuion plan you may wish 
to follow. Every segment of the market 
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myst be analyzed to gain full knowledge 
of the entire plan: 
(a) Wholesalers - jobbers; (b) chains; 
(c) pnstitutions, (d) retailers; (e) con- 
ymers. 
“Fvery marketing plan brings into play 
one OF ‘more of these elements in the dis- 
sibution blue-print. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the operation of each is imperative 
if goods are to move from producer to con- 
qmer with precision and economy. 


Cost of Distribution 

‘Full many a product is born to blush 
unseen and waste its value on the ware- 
house floor,” to paraphrase a fine quota- 
jon, Distribution is loaded with pitfalls 
hat have tumbled many a fine product into 
distress merchandise. Again, there are au- 
chentic channels of information that can 
iford anyone a scientific analysis of dis- 
tribution ‘costs. These factors must be re- 
arched to the final fraction of a cent: 
1. Transportation: water; rail; truck; 

air. , 

In certain specialized lines, such as 
wearing apparel and scientific instruments, 
ar freight and air express are bringing 
down overall transportation costs due to 
lowered inventory costs and elimination of 
warehousing. 

2. Warehousing, including inventory 

control. 

3, Selling: direct supervision field; sales 
promotion; merchandising; advertis- 
ing. 

After the foregoing analyses have been 
made, it's a good time to re-assess your 
own product in terms of competitive: 

Price; Quality; Packaging; Service 
(both your own and the dealer or 


distributor's ). 
Pre-Testing 

Satisfied that your product will measure 
up, the next logical step is to pre-test it in 
an isolated market where all factors can 
de carefully watched. This calls for close 
personal effort on the part of sales man- 
agers and salesmen, and involves direct 
work with every segment of the distribu- 
tion system. Wholesalers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers, intelligently approached, will co- 
operate fully in testing a market. The vari- 
ous advertising media will lend merchan- 
dising support to help obtain a clear-cut 
result on the test. 

On such a test, the faults of the product 
and the special or unusual channels of dis- 
tribution which should be followed, may 
be quickly learned. From results obtained, 
more thorough marketing plan may be 
devised that will produce greater sales re- 
sults. A California marketer of bleaches, 
who is an outstanding exponent of pre- 
testing, has scored remarkable success be- 
‘use he conducts a pilot-study in every 
market he enters. 

(Ep. Nore: The advertising and sales 
promotion phases of marketing will be 
covered in a subsequent article.) 

1. Misdirection of marketing effort. Too 
Many concerns marketing a variety of lines 
to not know from which products profits 
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are being made, and which products are 
losing money. A meat packer carefully 
analyzed his marketing practices and found 
that 24 per cent_of salesmen’s calls, 26 per 
cent of the phone calls, and 16 per cent 
of the deliveries represented only 2 per 
cent of the total volume. It’s easy to figure 
out what happened in that business. 

2. Maximize total profits. Too much 
emphasis is placed on the total profit pic- 
ture, not enough on the profit each prod- 
uct is producing. 

3. Insistence on complete market cover- 
age. There are plenty of market facts avail- 
able to tell us where the centers of popula- 
tion are and the buying power of a com- 
munity. Yet, many national marketers, in 
the face of such evidence, insist on getting 
representation in the whole market. 

4. Failure to keep abreast of changing 
potentials and to shift emphasis as needed. 
Some rather brutal lessons are being 
learned these days in the private flying 
industry, because manufacturers and serv- 
ice Organizations were too late in sensing 
the bust in the post-war private flying 
boom. 

5. Multiplicity of brands is a pretty ob- 
vious reason for inefficient marketing. 
There are, or were before the war, 32 dif- 
ferent grades of men’s white shirts. If you 
are a shirt manufacturer, certainly you 
must pre-determine if you want represen- 


tation in al] of these grades, or if you 
are after only the $3.95 market. 

Besides being just plain good business, 
proper selection and development of mar- 
kets—e fficrent marketing—has these sig- 
nificant aspects: 

1. Economic. We have proved our tre- 
mendous capacity to produce. Now it is 
our job to perfect the system of distribu- 
tion that will speed absorption of our pro- 
duction. There has never been real over- 
production; there has been, and there still 
is, faulty distribution. 

2. Social. In 1941, 66 per cent of the 
people gainfully employed in this country 
were working in the service and distribu- 
tion industries. Today the percentage is 
even higher. There is a practical need, and 
a moral obligation, to keep these people 
gainfully employed. Better marketing prac- 
tice will help accomplish this. 

3. Political. Hovering in the background 
are new, as always, national bureaucratic 
interests which are anxious to step in and 
attempt to do the distribution job. A con- 
stantly improving marketing pattern will 
permanently shelf such hopes. 

Today, as nowhere else on the American 
scene, marketing in all of its phases offers 
new horizons to business — presents new 
outlets for ingenuity and resourcefulness. 
For marketing is the new frontier for 
American enterprise. 
















questions as these: 


1. Total Market Potential 

2. Markets by Territories 

3. Existing Competition 

4. Price Position of New Product 


5. Established Distribution 
Channels 


6. Possible New Trade Outlets 


7. Attitude of Trade and Con- 
sumers to New Products 


8. Established Brand Preferences 















determine exact cost of: 


ing, advertising. 


He will try to avoid: 


(e) Multiplicity of brands. 


TIPS ON MARKETING ANALYSIS 


A smart manufacturer who analyses his market before starting 
production of a new item, will generally seek the answers to such 


TIPS ON SMART MARKETING 
After analyzing the potential market, the manufacturer should 


(a) Transportation by rail, water, truck and/or air. 
(b) Warehousing, including inventory control. 
(c) Selling, including field supervision, promotion, merchandis- 


(a) Misdirection of marketing effort. 

(b) Emphasis on total profit instead of individual product profit. 
(c) Insistence on complete market coverage. 

(d) Failure to keep abreast of changing conditions. 


9. Features or Advantages of 
New Product 


10. Possible Disadvantages of 
New Product 


11. Advertising and Promotion 
Necessary to Gain Accept- 
ance 


12. Possible New Product Uses 
13. Extent of Service Needed 
14. Packaging and Shipping 









Use of Blower System 
For Copra Handling 
Saves Time, Manpower 


Vegetable Oil Firm Employs Air to 
Move Loose Material From Ship 





OPRA, the intermediate product 
C linking the cocoanut with perfumed 

toilet soaps, margarine and count 
iess consumer items, 1s probal ly one of 
the nastiest, most evil-smelling materials 
known to industry. The cocoanuts are split 
and sun-dried on some _ palm-fringed 
island, removed from the shells and trans- 
ported to this country in the holds of ships. 


Removal of the copra from the vessel 


and transportaing it to storage was long 
a problem until the system devised by the 
Sutorbilt Corporation, Los Angeles, was 
ut into use. The largest conveyor of its 


} ) 
kind now in operation was recently de- 


To Warehouse in Minimum Time 


igned and enginecred by Sutorbilt for 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. In effect it 


is a giant vacuum cleaner that sucks up 


S 


the copra from a ship's hold and moves it 
a distance of several feet at the rate of 180 


t 


tons an hour. 


The conveyor system built for Kellogg's 
is a combination of six portable conveyors 
tied in, as needed, with a stationary unit. 
Operation is based on the use of Sutorbilt 
blowers acting as prime movers. From one 
to six of the portable conveyors may be 
used with the system, each driven by a 
standard diesel, gasoline or electric motor 
requiring only one man to operate. Using 


®@ Dockside view of portable conveyor units taking copra from skip for transfer to 
scale-house via pipes. Only manual handling is when ccpra is shovelled into suction nozzle. 
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Wherever materials are to be 
handled, there some business or- 
ganization is either making or 
losing money, perhaps an amount 
large enough to mean the differ- 
ence between profit or loss on the 
entire operations of the company, 
For that reason, “Western Indus- 
try” provides a continuous editorial 
service to its readers on materials 
handling developments and prob: 
lems. The accompanying article is 
another of “Western Industry's” 
regular features on the subject of 
materials handling. 


diesel power, a unit performs at an ave 


cos: ot only 60 cents an h 


At the Kellogg plant, near Long 


the portable units are installed on Utility 
Trailers, 8 ft. wide, 22 ft. long. and 
1314 ft. high, with a load rating of 51,000 
pounds. Each trailer has dual wheels, pne 





matic tires and air or vacuum b 


Towed alongside the ship at 


the GOck, a 


flexible hose with nozzle 


1S projected 
into the hold, where longshoremen feed 
the copra into it with pick and shovel 

From the ship the copra is ‘sucked int 
a product recovery unit that is a part of the 
portable conveyor. Here it drops down inte 
a rotary seal valve operated by a 71, hp 
motor, and is metered into the discharge 
side of the blow-line. At this point con- 
veyance becomes a matter of blowing 
rather than one of sucking the material 
along. Through a series of pipes and el- 
bows the copra is blown up 80 feet to the 
top of the scale house. This is accomplished 
tor the whole system by a single 18x30 
blower. 

At the top of the scale house the copra 
enters one of three separators, where it 
is whirled around at high speed and 
dropped into a garner bin which absorbs 
the surge of conveying rate. By gravity the 
copra next drops to the weighing floor. 
The operator of the scale records the load, 
then releases it into the common garner 
bins on the second floor. 

From these bins the copra ts dropped 
into a rotary seal valve on the first floor 
and metered into the discharge side of one 
of two 22x60 blowers. Note that, since 
leaving the hold of the ship, the copra has 
moved a considerable distance and been 
weighed into batches without human effort 
other than to operate the scales and to 
direct the flow of material. 

After entering the blowers of the sta- 
tionary system, the copra goes through 
14-in. pipe and is routed by diversion 
valves to whichever warehouse is its desti- 
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ation. The pipes carry it to the top of the 
garehouse and into hoppers, where it is 
discharged onto a belt conveyor running 
jong the top of the building. This is man- 
ually operated so that material may be 
jopped at will, giving increased storage 
apacity because the copra can be piled 
higher and aisle space reduced or elimi- 
aated. 

The use of portable conveyors is not a 
new one in handling copra, and 95 per cent 
of such equipment now in use is Sutorbilt. 
It is applicable to other materials han- 
dling; the product recovery unit, rotary 
seal valves and other features such as the 
size of pipe, vary according to the specific 
job to be done by the air conveyor. Rated 
tonnage may be anywhere from one to 100 
tons an hour, the average being about 45 
tons an hour. In the case of copra this is 
governed largely by the speed with which 
longshoremen feed the material into the 
nozzle in the ship's hold, 


@ Conveyor pipes from portable units on dock pass through dock house on way to top of 
scale house. Note belt conveyor system and portable conveyor used for bagged meal. 


One-Way Drum Pallet 


Every once in a while there is a product 
that doesn’t adapt itself to ordinary mate- 
rials handling methods because of its size 
or shape. To keep down shipping costs a 
special type of equipment must be de- 
signed, even though the shipper has pack- 
aged his product in a standard manner. 

Ease in handling of oil drums was one 
problem like this that was solved by an 
economical one-way, disposable pallet of 
wood. Using the new type pallet and a lift 
truck, four drums at a time may be handled. 

It consists of two stringers, 15/x33/4x 
8-in., notched on each edge 12 in. from 
the ends, and two top pieces 15/x33/,x48- 
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in. Top pieces are nailed in the notches 
with two nails, giving a flat loading sur- 
face with room for forks of a lift truck 
underneath. 

A similar pallet known as a ‘“Take-it-or- 
leave-it’’ pallet was designed for moving 
loaded bagged or sacked items. Stringers 
on both sides of the pallet frame allow 
the loaded pallet to be moved to a freight 
car door as a unit and the bagged load 
lifted off the pallet and into the car by lift 
truck without disturbing the pallet. Dave 
Fairbrother, of American Box Co.'s indus- 
trial shook division, San Francisco, de- 
vised the disposable pallets. 


Uncovered Floor 
Racks Dangerous 


Failure to cover floor racks when ship- 
ping fibre boxes in refrigerator cars is an 
important factor contributing to the high 
rate of damage occurring to packaged 
freight moving by rail, a set of docu- 
mentary photographs, released by the 
Shipping Container Institute, reveals. They 
show actual conditions found in some of 
the 700 freight cars inspected in a nation- 
wide survey. 

Either because of the perishable nature 
of the commodity, or because of the freight 
car shortage, which forces a shipper to use 
whatever type car is available, it is fre- 
quently necessary for corrugated fibreboard 
boxes to be loaded in refrigerator cars 
equipped with floor racks. When this oc- 
curs, the shipper should see to it that the 
racks are covered with sheets of corrugated 
board or flattened boxes. 


A Few Ways to Save 
Time and Money 


Here are a few examples of the kind of 
savings that can be realized by good mate- 
rials handling methods, as reported by 
William O. Hicks, past president, Mate- 
rials Handling Ass'n of Southern Cali- 
fornia: 

A Western cannery that replaced muscle 
methods with fork trucks and pallets saved 
over $5,000 a year on a single operation— 
moving cases of canned goods from pro- 
duction line to warehouse. Still another 
example is that of the battery manufacturer 
who combined fork trucks, palletized loads 
and roller skates (floor type) conveyors in 
its highway trailers to cut its loading and 
unloading time of a 12-ton trailer from 
360 man-minutes per handling operation 
to a 46 man-minute operation — a saving 
of 87 per cent. 
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Good Accounting Uncovers 
Costly Operating Mistakes 


NDER the present laws an accurate 
i | accounting system is essential if you 
want to stay out of trouble, but the 
! to the manager 
"Can I save 


pertinent 
work ?”’ 


sometime arises 
the business, 
giving a Tew 


counting 


guestion 
and operator of 
any money by 
thoug thts to my ac 
Yes.” 


results 


In many cases, the 
However, complish the 
there must be coordination between the 
accountant and manager. A voluminous 
financial statement and cost report, very 
well prepared from an accounting stand- 
point, has little value if the manager has 
not the accounting experience, inclination 
or time to go over a lot of details. 


answer 1s 


tO aC best 


All the details should be available but 
on the final report the important figures 
should stand out clearly and precisely so 
they are easily understood by the person 
who operates the business. In some cases 
considerable savings can be made by simply 
changing procedures, in others a detailed 
study of facts is necessary. Here are a few 
examples of each: 

A firm dealing in flour products re- 
ceived orders, about half of which had to 
be shipped partially, the balance of the 
order being shipped at a later date. The 
procedure was for the sales department to 
make out an order to the warehouse and 
then, if and when the warehouse made the 
shipment, they in turn would make out a 
bill of lading and a slip of paper which 
would be sent to the billing department, 
from which the invoice was made. 

This procedure had not been satisfac- 
tory and had been the cause of a lot of 
friction between the departments. For this 
reason the management decided to have 
a study made of their billing system and 
see what improvements could be made. 


Billing Overlooked 

In analyzing their system it was dis- 
covered that some shipments were leaving 
the plant without being billed, due to the 
fact that the slips of paper were lost or 
were forgotten to be made out. The audit- 
ors prepared invoices to cover these ship- 
ments and the money the company received 
in payment of these invoices was in excess 
of the total cost of installing the new 
system. 

A new system was installed by which 
the sales department prepared the invoices 
immediately upon receipt of the order, 
showing the quantity ordered, but leaving 
the quantity shipped blank. Two copies of 
this invoice were given to the warehouse, 
and the original and one copy went to the 
billing department. 

Upon making a shipment the warehouse 
would insert the quantity shipped on both 
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copies, sending one copy to the billing de- 
peo and the other copy with the ship- 
ment. The billing department would type 
the quantity shipped al the total amount 
of the invoice on the copies they had in 
their files, sending the original to the 
customer. 


If only a part of the order was shipped 
a new invoice was prepared which would 
follow the same procedure as if a new order 
had been received. Checking a few months 
after this new procedure was installed, it 
was found that it not only prevented ship- 
ments from leaving the warehouse without 
billing but it saved time, removed friction 
between departments and helped the stock 
department, not only in keeping records 
but also in ordering materials for resale. 

2. The manager of a distributing com- 
pany selling a staple product was in a 
rather peculiar situation. The salesman 
would show him that they made a good 
profit on their individual sales, but the 
financial statement which he had to show 
the owners of the company revealed but a 
meager profit. 

Profit Lost in Warehouse 

It was customary for the salesmen to 
order most of the products in carload lots, 
place it in a public warehouse and then sell 
it to the wholesalers and retailers in smaller 
quantities. The profit margin was not large 
and the money to finance the purchases 
was borrowed from the bank. 

The salesmen in figuring the profit on 
the sales would take the difference between 
the purchase price and the selling price, 
disregarding the expenses of warehousing 
and financing. Some of the material sold 
had been in the warehouse for over a year. 

A very simple system was installed. A 
card was prepared for each carload that 
came in showing the cost per unit, to it 
was added the cost of warehousing and 
financing per unit, and on the first day of 
each month, as long as any of this material 
remained in the warehouse, the cost of one 
month’s warehousing and financing was 
added. Following this procedure it was 
easy to figure the actual profit made on each 
sale. 


These cards became valuable guides in 
buying materials. Money was saved by 
being able to reduce investment on slow 
moving materials. Incidental to the instal- 
lation of this system, the auditors were 
able to save the company additional money 
in warehousing. The auditors brought to 
the attention of the management that the 


company owned a large basement which 
could be used as a warehouse. Their Sug- 
gestion that this space be cle. ned Out 4 
utilized as a warehouse was ileaeis un 
immediately. 
3. A large packing plant 


purchased its 
material in two different 


After it 
reached the plant it was sorted into 1 
different grades, the lowest grade being 
considered a by-product. All the attention 
was directed to the best grades of mer 


chandise. 


By-products Carried the Load 

In order to allocate the different cost of 
all the different grades packed, the man- 
agement ordered a complete study made 
of their operations. This audit included 
actual time checks in the factory and lasted 
many weeks. The result of this audit 
brought out, among other things, that the 
by-products to which no one had given any 
attention were paying by far the highest 
percentage of profit. In view of the results 
of this audit the management decided to 
check more closely on the higher grades 
packed thereby improving these grades and 
by doing this, the production of the by- 
product was increased. The result was an 
increased profit. 


grades. 


A liquid gas distributor in a small 
California town was having bookkeeping 
trouble. He made an average of 50 deliv- 
eries a day, mostly on account, necessitat- 
ing considerable clerical work which in- 
terfered with his regular work. Some cus- 
tomers paid in cash, some paid by check, 
some paid ahead of time, some were far 
sac gro some had disappeared. By the 
end of the year it became apparent that he 
needed some good accounting assistance 
and needed it badly. 

An audit revealed that it was advisable 
to install an entirely new accounting sys- 
tem. It was decided that instead of main- 
taining an accounts receivable ledger it 
would be simpler to use a filing system for 
the accounts receivable. 

Here, however, was a peculiar situation. 
It was relatively easy to install a new sys- 
tem and say that at the end of each month 
350 or 400 statements should be mailed to 
the customers, but the question was who 
was going to do it. The firm could not 
afford to hire a qualified accountant who 
could take charge of all the work including 
all the tax accounts, etc. The manager was 
not in favor of taking a part time book- 
keeper as he had had some bad experience 
in that respect. 

After ake consideration it was decided 
that all the invoices should be mailed to 
the auditor's office and all the accounting 
should be done in their office as they were 

(Continued on page 62) 
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CU Me Me Md ee 
Revere Copper Water Tube, bent for offsets, saves many fittings. 
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TROUBLE always costs more than 


REVERE COPPER WATER TUBE 


HE permanently smooth interior of Revere Copper 

Water Tube permits full and unrestricted flow of 
water, oil or gas for a lifetime of continuous service. 
Due to the long life of copper, this tube guards against 
leaks, rusty tap water, inadequate flow and faulty 
circulation. Yet, completely installed, it costs little or 
no more in the first place... and much less in the long 
run. Remember—trouble always costs more than Revere 
Copper Water Tube! 

Revere Copper Water Tube is ideal for heating, 
water supply, air conditioning and other services — 
underground or indoors—in all kinds and sizes of 
buildings. Joints are easily made with either soldered 
or Compression fittings. The soft temper Type K and 
Type L tubes in all sizes, and even the hard temper 
Type K tube in sizes up to 1” inclusive, are easy to 
bend, thus eliminating many fittings and reducing 
frictional resistance in the piping system. 

Revere Copper Water Tube is stamped at regular 
intervals with the Revere name and the type. Look for 
these identification marks—they insure full wall thick- 
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ness and the close gauge tolerances so essential for 
tight sweated joints. 

You can specify or install, in addition to Revere 
Copper Water Tube, such other long-lived Revere 
materials as Red-Brass Pipe; Sheet Copper and Sheet 
Herculoy for tanks, ducts, pans and trays; Dryseal 
Copper Refrigeration Tube (dehydrated and sealed); 
Copper oil burner, heat control and capillary tubes. 

The Revere Technical Advisory Service, Architec- 
tural, is always ready to serve you. Call your Revere 
distributor. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; New 
Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.—Sales Offiges in Principal Cittes, 
Distributors Everywhere. 

Pacific Coast District Sales Offices in San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles 
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Arizona 


Henry R. Wardwell, formerly with U. S 
Vanadium Corp., goes to Magma Copper Co., 
Superior, as geologist 


California 


ratt 


Lt. Gen. Harold L. George, famed head of 
Air Transport Command during the war, has 
been appointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City. 

LaMotte T. Cohu elected president and gen- 
eral manager of Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., and member of the board replacing V. C. 
Schorlemmer, resigned. Cohu was formerly 
president of TWA. 


lar Tacturina 
V L Cturinig 


Reese B. Lloyd appointed mgr. of Rheem 
Manufacturing Company at South Gate. R. J. 
Seltzer placed in charge of all product engi- 
neering for the company and responsible for 
design and specifications for all products. 

Waite Stephenson and Carl Kalbfleisch pro- 
moted to vice-presidents of Atlas Imperial Diesel 
Engine Co., San Francisco. 

H. B. Patterson named plant mgr. of Pacific 
Can Company's new southern California plant 
at 2615 Bonnie Beach Place, Los Angeles. L. K. 
Peak named southern California sales repre- 
sentative. 

J. J. Buckley elected pres. of Pacific Tube Co., 
Los Angeles; he was formerly v.p. and gen. 
mgr. E. H. Lloyd upped from plant supt. to 
v.p. G. C. McEvoy, formerly ass’t treas., elected 
treas. 


Fred G. Rumball ap- 
pointed head of West 
Coast purchasing oper- 
ations for Ford Motor 
Company, succeeding 
Louis C. Disser, re- 
tired. Mr. Disser, a vet- 
eran of 35 years with 
Ford, will retire on Sep- 
tember 19. 





Fred G. Rumball 


Harry C. Gunetti, on loan to the Westing- 
house Electric Co. for the past year, has returned 
to Joshua Hendy Iron Works as assistant to 
President J. A. McCone. When Westinghouse 
took over Hendy’s Sunnyvale plant, Gunetti re- 
mained on loan as general manager until opera- 
tions were well under way. His post has been 
assumed by J. A. McGilvray, Pacific Coast mgr. 
for Westinghouse, who is moving from his 
Emeryville office to Sunnyvale. 

Marshall A. Shapiro elected pres. of Peerless 
Iron Works, Alameda. J. C. Stevens named 
v.p. and sales mgr., and Charles H. Day, sec.- 
treas. and gen. mgr. of all operations. 


Ab Martin, formerly at Schenectady head- 
quarters, named asst mgr. of Oakland works 
of General Electric Company's apparatus dept. 

George Goodwin, formerly director of re- 
search for Wilson Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., appointed v.p. in charge 
of engineering, Pacific Automotive Corp., San 
Francisco. 

E. K. Meredith elected a director and pro- 
moted to executive v.p. of Weber Showcase & 
Equipment Company, Los Angeles, succeeding 
E. V. Williams, resigned. 

Rodney B. Campbell joins Lynn Company, 
Burbank, as chief hydraulic engineer. 
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Julius A. Kayser elected resident v.p. and 
Pacific Coast mgr., Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Co., St. Louis. He will have offices in San 
Francisco. Wm. E. Daugherty and Russell K. 
Wasmann appointed district mgrs. at Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, respectively. Walter 
Eames will be plant supt. at the new Laclede- 
Christy plant at Warm Springs, Calif. 

Ray Reeves, former business consultant at 
San Francisco for Department of Commerce, 
subsequently with research dept., J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, becomes research 
director for San Francisco Bay Area Council. 


C. T. Spivey appoint- 
ed director of industrial 
relations, Columbia 
Steel Company, San 
Francisco, succeeding 
Joseph L. Turner, who 
has been sent to an ex- 
ecutive position with 
. United States Steel Cor- 
poration of Delaware at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





C. T. Spivey 


Richard Wolcott joins George E. Swett & 
Co., Inc., San Francisco, as manager of pur- 
chases and stores. He was formerly with Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. and United Engineering Co. 

John Menz named assistant general manager 
in charge of sales for Kaiser Aluminum. . . . 
Marvin Lee transferred from production man- 
ager at Trentwood rolling mills to Permanente 
Metals Oakland office as sheet products manager 
for sales dept. 

Paul L. Dragon promoted to assistant director 
of industrial relations for Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco. J. D. Macarthur succeeds 
Dragon as industrial relations supervisor at the 
Pittsburg, Calif., plant. 


Dale D. Douglass 
appointed plant mgr. of 
Chevrolet-Oakland Di- 
vision, He has been an 
employee of Chevrolet 
Motor Division for past 
21 years, serving most 
recently at Detroit Gear 
and Axle plant. He suc- 
ceeds Frank J. Fitzpat- 
rick, who has served as 
plant manager of Oak- 
land since 1937. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick was former- 
ly plant mgr. of Janes- 
ville, Wis., assembly 
operation — not Mr.Douglass as stated in 
May issue. 

G. C. Jones named assistant manager of Bean- 
Cutler Division, Food Machinery Corporation, 
San Jose, replacing Howard L. Shannon, who 
has been made manager of the company’s Florida 
operations. 





Dale D. Douglass 


Transportation 


Nat Levy has retired as v.p. and sec. of 
Moore Dry Dock Company, Oakland. He is suc- 
ceeded as sec. by Melvin G. Bartlett. 

Capt. Philip Lemler, USN (retired), has 
been elected v.p. and gen. mgr. for Todd Pacific 
Shipyard Corp.'s Bay Area operations. J. D. 
Reilly, Jr., is new asst gen. mgr., and J. J. 
Redington, management consultant. Captain 
Lemler was head of San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard from 1946 until his retirement from the 
Navy on July 1. He graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1919, and MIT in 1923. 
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Charles H. Schimpff, v.p. of Capital Research 
Co., Los Angeles, elected v.p. and chairman of 
finance committee, Harbor Plywood C rp. 

Kenneth Smith, pres. of California Redwood 
Ass'n, named ass't to A. S. Murphy, pres. of 
Pacific Lumber Co., San Francisco 


NA sere 
PV Urb ety 


Harvey S. Mudd, Los Angeles, is new presi. 
dent and managing director of Cyprus Mines 
Corp., with Henry T. Mudd as gen. mgr. of 
Cyprus and two subsidiaries, Cia. Minera Acme 
and Coronado Copper & Zinc Co 


Paper 

James D. Zellerbach, pres. of Crown-Zel- 
lerbach Corporation in San Francisco, appointed 
chief of a special mission to Italy by Paul G. 
Hoffman, head of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Utilities 

A. R. Bailey named v.p. of Coast Counties 

Gas & Electric Company, San Francisco. 
Public Relations 

Louis B. Lundborg, general manager of San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce since 1943, 
appointed vice president for University Devel- 
opment at Stanford University. He will coordi- 
nate all phases of public relations on the Stan- 
ford campus, taking over his new job as soon 
as a successor is named by the Chamber. 

G. L. Fox named vice-president and general 
manager, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
succeeding Louis B. Lundborg. He has been 
manager of the Chamber's Industrial Depart- 
ment since 1943. Oil 
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Fred Powell appointed gen. mgr. of Standard 
Oil Company's El Segundo refinery, succeeding 
W. W. Davison, recently named a v.p. 

Clarence F. Hansen elected pres. of recently- 
organized Calmara Oil Company. Calmara is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Richmond Ex- 
ploration Company, which in turn is a Standard 
of California subsidiary. The new firm has been 
set up for the purpose of transporting and sell- 
ing crude oil from Venezuela. 

H. H. Madden becomes president of Repub- 
lic Petroleum Co., succeeding C. C. Spicer, who 
resigned after 23 years because of ill health. 
Raymond A. Earle, of Westates Petroleum 
Corp., joins Republic as v.p. and director. 


Food Products 


J. Herbert Carson named treas. of Leslie Salt 
Company, San Francisco. He was formerly 
comptroller for Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

Howard Hall named Western division mgt. 
for Welch Grape Juice Co. at the new $2,000, 
000 plant of Oakland Canning Co., San Leandro, 
recently bought by Welch. 


Colorado 

Clyde Waers, formerly in NLRB sub-regional 
office at El Paso, has been named officer i 
charge of the Board's Denver office. 


Montana 


A. B. Cobb and R. P. Jackson, Great Falls, 
chairman and secretary, respectively, of state 
oil conservation board, named by Gov. Beauford 
H. Jester of Texas as members of standing com- 
mittees of interstate oil compact commission. 


Henry Svoboda named general field supt. be 
A. B. Cobb & Company, Cut Bank. Mr. Svo- 
boda comes from Salt Lake City where he - 
engineer for Wasatch Company. Wasatch boug' ' 
Cobb interests in Cut Bank recently, but orga 
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zation will continue under the Cobb name. Ray 
Klugh transferred to Great Falls to set up head- 
quarters for Cobb interests in Wyoming and 
Colorado. . O. R. Damon, held supt. for In- 
land Empire refineries, whose field activities 
have been taken over by A. B. Cobb & Company, 
will be asst mgr. of land and exploration for 
Wasatch, Salt Lake City. 












h 
af Oregon 
Victor Olson of Bellingham Plywood Cor- 
od poration elected v.p. and director of Springfield 
of Plywood Corporation, Springfield. The Spring- 
seld and Bellingham plants are subsidiaries 
of the Georgia Hardwood & Plywood Corp. 
5} Harold H. Cake, Portland, v.p. and purchas- 
nes ing agent of J. E. Haseltine Company, elected 
of vp. of National Ass'n of Purchasing Agents, 
‘me succeeding Clair Pingree of Salt Lake City. 
Clyde E. Todd, Days Creek, elected tem- 
rary chairman of a committee which is organ- 
zing a unit of Operators to be named Western 
Zl. Forest Industries Ass'n 
nted ; 
ic. Norman A. Stoll appointed gen. counsel for 
Ad- Bonneville Power Administration. Two  Port- 
ind attorneys, Vernon J. Veron and John L. 
Bishop, were also added to the staff. 
nties New personnel director of Pacific Power & 
Light Co., Portland, is C. H. Campbell, forme: 
ass t personnel direct for Portland Gas Co. 
fSan | Washington 
1943, 
Yevel- ay 
ordi- 
Stan- 
— Melvin Williamson 
: selected to supervise op- 
ae eration of Kaiser Alum- 
; been inum Rod and Bar Mill 
Depart: to be installed at Trent- 
wood Rolling Mill near 
Spokane. 
andard 
eeding 
Melvin Williamson 
ecently- 
ara is a Ronald Horne appointed Pacific Northwest 
ynd Ex- marine supt., Luckenbach Steamship Co., Se- 
tandard } attle, succeeding A. J. Morrill, recently named 
as been | acting district mgr. at Seattle. . . . Robert E. 
nd sell- {| Piper upped from mgr. of Portland office to 
position of Pacific Northwest mgr. to be in 
Repub- charge of both the Seattle and Portland ofhces. 
cer, who W. L. Zeigler appointed gen. mgr. of Pend 
; — Oreille Mines and Metal Company, Spokane. 
eu 
ao Everett R. Hannah transfers from Georgia 


to Spokane to assume duties as operations mgr. 
for Washington Brick and Lime Company. 
eslie Salt 









E. J. Watson of Mount Vernon, gen. mgr. 
formerly It PictSweet Fouds, Inc., elected co Y 
any Canned Pea Ass'n. 
sion mgt. = 
, $2,000,- Victor Olson, Bellingham, elected v.p. of 
‘Leandro, Washington Veneer Company; W. E. Evenson, 
xattle, named sec.; W. H. Schultz, Olympia, 
tected treas. and ass't sec.; J. F. Howard, 
Olympia, controller and ass’t treas. 
regional William Brown replaces C. L. Wheeler as 
officer 1° ar. of Western Light Metals, Spokane. Rich- 
ud Lang, former assistant to Mr. Wheeler, is 
«ting as plant supt. 
eat Falls, sae S. Neblett named asst gen. mgr. of 
of stat <a department of General Electric Com- 
Beauford ¥S Hanford Works, Richland. Lewis F. 
hing com a ered counsel for the department, 
we neo orrest E, Baker, comptroller. Dr. 
a inton Patnode appointed ass’t to gen. mgr. 
oe — - po formerly ass't mgr., ass't to 
e he was Bt. of nucleonics dept. . . . J. R. Rue, 







2 asst mgr., appointed as ass't to gen. 
= with responsibility for budget control and 
wfeduction programs. .. . Frank R. Creedon 


h bought 
t organ 
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appointed mgr. of design and construction divi- 
sions at the plutonium manufacturing plant, 
Richland. . . . E. L. Richmond, formerly service 
dept. supt. at Hanford Works, assigned new 
responsibilities that are grouped under title of 
community mgr. at Richland. 


W. C. Ventsam, Northwestern division mer., 
will supervise operations at Tea Garden Prod- 
ucts Co., Grandview. 


Kenneth L. Cook, Billings, Mont., appointed 
agricultural development agent, headquarters in 
Seattle for Northern Pac. Ry., succeeding J. L. 
Maguire, resigned. 


Howard Morgan, head of pulp division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, transfers from 
Longview to Tacoma. 


Dr. Warren S. Peterson selected by Perma- 
nente Metals Corp. to supervise physical metal- 
lurgy laboratory of the new Kaiser aluminum 
research department at the Trentwood rolling 
mill, near Spokane. 


Kenneth M. Kennell, v.p. and gen. mgr., 
Shafter Terminals, Tacoma, appointed to Trans- 
portation and Communications Committee of 


the United States Chamber of Commerce 


J. P. Kiley, Seattle, promoted to v.p. of oper- 
ating department, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific railroad, after two | V.p. in 
charge of the Western region. His headquarters 
will be in Chicago. 


years as 


Associations Elect 


Stuart Moir appointed forestry counsel for 
Western Forestry and Conservation Ass'n; he 
is succgeded by Ernest L. Kolbe as chief for- 
for Western Pine Ass'n. Mr. Moir suc- 
ceeds E. T. F. Wohlenberg, who recently re- 
signed to become gen. mgr. of Masonite Cor- 
poration’s Ukiah operation. Mr. Kolbe has been 
Southern Oregon-California district forest en- 
gineer for Western Pine Ass'n in Klamath Falls, 
Ore., and Sacramento, Calif. 


L. A. Cranson, v.p. of Honolulu Oil Cor- 
poration, elected pres. of Oil Producers Agency 
of California, succeeding W. C. Whaley. H. E. 
Woodworth elected first v.p.; R. A. Grand, 
second v.p.; C. C. Spicer, third v.p., and C. A. 
Johnson, fourth v.p. Rush M. Blodget re- 
elected executive v.p. 

Jesse R. Schoenfeld, Schwabacher Hardware 
Co., Seattle, elected pres. of Washington chap- 
ter of American Steel Warehouse Ass'n; Rubin 
W. Raport, Barde Steel Co., v.p.; Grant H. 
Ryer, Crucible Steel Co., sec.-treas., and Carl 
C. Mueller, A. M. Castle Co., chapter director. 

The Pacific Northwest Trade Ass'n elects 
Paul B. McKee a regional v.p. for Oregon (Mr. 
McKee is pres. of Pacific Power & Light Co.) ; 
H. M. Ahiquist and L. Pitus, v.p.’s for Wash- 
ington. John P. Kiley, Seattle, v.p. of Mil- 
waukee railroad, elected pres., succeeding 
Charles B. Lindeman, publisher of Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. Other officers include J. V. 
Johnson, Victoria, v.p.; A. Waterman, Seattle, 
treas.; D. C. Knapp, Seattle, executive sec., and 
George I. Warren, Victoria, ass’t sec. 

Wayne Rising, v.p. and gen. mgr. of Du- 
commun Metals & Supply Company, re-elected 
pres. of southern California chapter of American 
Steel Warehouse Ass'n. 


Kenneth A. Knudson, Everett Pulp & Paper 
Co., installed as president, Washington Purchas- 
ing Agents Ass'n. Other new officers are Frank 
C. Bergman, Pacific Coast Co., 1st v.p.; Luther 
C. McIver, Puget Sound Power & Light Co., 
2nd v.p.; C. R. Ragsdale, Seattle Tent & Awn- 
ing Co., secretary; Russell Wetherell, Olympic 
Foundry Co., treasurer, and S. E. Ringheim, 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., national director. 


W. L. Haley, director of production and pro- 
duction control for Fisher Flouring Mills, 
Seattle, elected president American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. Northern California chap- 
ter of same organization chooses Wm. Zimke, 
chief chemist Fairfax Bread Co. as chairman 


ester 





and Cecil Pinney, chief chemist Langendorf 
United Bakeries, vice-chairman. 


Charles Bannan, vice-president Pacific Gear 
and Tool Works, San Francisco, elected presi- 
dent California Metal Trades Association. New 
vice-pres. is Cloyd Gray, president W. R. Ames 
Company, San Francisco. Roy Tatam, general 
manager Western Piping and Engineering Com- 
pany, becomes treasurer. 


Claus R. Groth, asst. treas., Pacitic Power & 
Light Co., elected president Portland chapter, 
National Ass'n of Cost Accountants. Vice-presi- 
dents are H. Tyreii Lowry and Archie L. 
Holmes; Emett S. Clifford, treas., and Arthur 
D. Meehan, secretary. 


Oregon Purchasing Agents Ass'n elects R. P. 
(Dick) Stockwell of General Construction ¢ 
as pres. Jarrett Jones of A. W. Davis Supply 
i with E. O. Haymond of Shell 
Oil and Merritt Simmons of Portland Traction 


Co., as treas and SCC 

A. B. Folger, gen 
Ogden, Utah, elected a director of the 
Coal Ass'n for the next 


Co. is vice-pres., 


> respectively. 


mgr., Lion Coal Co., 
Nati 





nal 





two 


A. V. Taylor, Jr., pres., Taylor-Knapp (¢ 
Phillipsburg, Mont., re-elected president of the 
Mining Ass'n of Montana for 1948. G. T. Van- 
del, Jardine Mining Co., and R. B. Shelledy, 


years 


Montana Phosphate Products Co., are Ist and 
2nd vice-presidents 
R. C. Thumann, manager for five years of 


United Employers, Inc., Oakland, has been pri 

moted to the post of exec. vice-president H 

will continue his managerial duties, according 
to President Ford M. Tussing. 


Earl Bunting, for- 
merly of Portland, Ore 
gon, has been appointed 
managing director of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 
succeeding the late Wal- 
ter Weisenburger. 





Earl Bunting 


Everett G. Werner of Kultor King Mfg. Co. 
elected chairman of Portland chapter American 
Society of Tool Engineers, succeeding W. E. 
Brennan of Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. Other new 
officers are A. H. Beckley, Moore Dry Kiln 
Co., 1st vice-chm.; R. D. McGilvra, Product 
Engineering Co., 2nd vice-chm.; A. D. Jacob- 
son, Western Machinery Co., secretary; J. L. 
Phelps, Texas Co., treasurer. 


A. D. Carleton, traffic dept. mgr., Standard 
Oil Co. of California; Raymond W. Miller, 
Linden, Calif.; and George M. Hopfenbeck, 
v.p., Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
are among newly elected directors of the Trans- 
portation Association of America. 


J. A. Carlson, San Francisco representative 
of the Kraftile Co., Niles, Calif., appointed 
acting president, Northern Calif. Chapter of 
Producers’ Council, replacing Ernest P. Larson, 
resigned. 

E. M. Shapiro, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, elected a director of Na- 
tional Ass'n of Credit Men to represent this area. 


Edgar A. Wilcox, of E. A. Wilcox Co., San 
Francisco, elected president of Manufacturers’ 
Agents National Ass'n. Lee R. Wallace, Los 
Angeles, is one of the new regional v.-presidents. 


Fritz Loffler, Butte, Mont., has been elected 
president of the Rocky Mtn. chapter, Master 
Brewers of America, succeeding Charles E. 
Volk, of Great Falls. Denver will be site of 
their 1949 convention. 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS. 
ss TEHACHEPI TO TIJUANA 


Financial Transfusion to 
Help Aircraft Industry 


Navy's mammoth Michelson Laboratory dedicated; 
auto registration 14 per cent below 1941 level 


OS ANGELES—Just how heavily the 
West's aviation industries depend 


upon outside aid was revealed twice 
recently, when first-aid crews had to be 
dispatched on the double to save two well- 
known leaders of the industry from finan- 
cial heart failure. 


Only ten days before a million-dollar 
payment on outstanding notes came due, 
TWA applied to RFC for a $10,000,000 
loan to relieve what the company referred 
“critical” condition. Things rarely 
happen that fast in the RFC’s marble halls, 
but a four-alarm warning jangling down 
Washington's sensitive grapevine prompt- 
ly brought help from an entirely different 
quarter. 


tO as its 


The bureaucratic ambulance that raced 
to the scene was marked “Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board” and the oxygen tent it applied 
was a new air mail rate for TWA’s inter- 
national routes. When made retroactive 
as of last January, the move netted cash 
for that company to the tune of $1,100,- 
000, or approximately the amount needed 
to make the payment. 

About the same time, Consolidated 
Vultee announced it had been losing about 
$1,000,000 a month for the past five 
months; whereupon followed a new bit of 
surgical aftermath to the recent major op- 
erations undergone by Convair and its 
affliated companies. Harry Woodhead re- 
signed as president, to become vice-chair- 
man of the board, and was replaced by 
Floyd B. Odlum, well-known eastern 
financier. Simultaneously Odlum §an- 
nounced a $20,000,000 credit arrange- 
ment with a group of banks, coupled with 
plans for a $7,000,000 stock offering to 
strengthen Convair's financial position. 

Consolidated - Vultee attributed this 
year’s heavy loss to its two-engined trans- 
port program, estimating that it expects 
to lose $46,000,000 on its new 40-passen- 
ger transport plane. TWA, with a group 
of newly purchased ships to pay for, found 
the financial burden too much to carry at 
present high operating costs, even at pres- 
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ent high trathc levels—yet the airlines are 
the aircraft industry's major 
civilian business. 


source of 


If the airlines soon will be nearly out 
of the market for new equipment, who is 
to pay the cost of developing new im- 
proved models? Admittedly, drafting the 
nation’s air freight and passenger carriers 
in time of war is a makeshift means of 
mobilization, yet to develop a new plane 
such as the four-engined DC-6 and the 
twin-engined Convair, costs about $30,- 
000,000. Douglas says it must sell 300 
DC-6's to break even, and with 150 sold 
so far, the company is still $20,000,000 in 
the red. 


Brewster Bill 


A bill introduced by Senator Brewster 
to provide governmental help for develop- 
ing commercial transport and cargo planes 
adaptable for military use, recognizes the 
industry's predicament. It may not mean 
new appropriations, since the 70-group 
Air Force bill left plenty of leeway for 
allocating funds among various types of 
ship. 

First announcements of the measure left 
the local industry anxiously speculating as 
to what would be done regarding the all- 
important air cargo-carrying equipment 
without which no modern army can main- 
tain its supply lines. A smoothly- function- 
ing campaign now appears to be working 
to bring this subject to attention in the 
right quarters, with appropriate support- 
ing publicity to back up its sponsors. 

The arithmetic of making a $1,000,000 
transport plane pay off its cost within five 
years has a logic that is irresistible. The 
air transport industry cannot support the 
aircraft industry in the style to which the 
latter is accustomed—and if military logis- 
tics become the yardstick for national pol- 
icy, substantial booking for civilian heavy 
pl ane production is inevitable. 

It is suspected that a good deal of cur- 
tailment in feeder airline development will 
take place when certificates under which 


formed in seven acres of laboratories in 


the airlines now operate expire. Communi- 


ties now served by these branches will b 


C 


orphaned. The pinch will be particularly 


painful where airmail coverage ts curtailed 
It has been suggested that “'star route 
airmail service from these communities to 
major cities might fill the gap. Such a plan 
would have the considerable adv antage of 
stimulating the light plane industry. If 
Congress wishes to do a double job in 
helping the aircraft industry get on its 
feet, it might well consider this proposal 
when postal finances next come up for 
consideration. 

A determined effort to trim overhead 
expenses is being made by Western Air 
Lines, which is installing its own repair 
and maintenance shop at its Los Angeles 
headquarters hangars to do work former|; 
farmed out. Thus it expects to reduce costs 
on engine overhaul and other upkeep work 
so sharply as to save the entire shop in- 
vestment of $100,000 within a year. 


Michelson Laboratory 


Any manufacturer who attended the 
dedication of the Navy's fabulous new 
Michelson laboratory at Inyokern, key 
Naval ordnance test station in the Mohave 
desert 160 miles north of Los Angeles, 
could not fail to be fascinated by the re- 
markable production equipment used in 
this fantastic center of ‘weaponeering. 
Its heat-treating shop contains some of the 
largest furnaces west of the Mississipp!, 
its foundry has the latest centrifugal cast- 
ing machines, its air- conditioned heavy 
machine shop is an orderly maze of 183 
machines ranging from a jeweler's lathe 
to giant planers, shapers, boring mills, 
and hydraulic drawing presses, plus an 
array of special tools capable of perform- 
ing almost any known metal- working 
process. 

All this is an intermediate stage in the 
far- reaching experimentation being per 
formed in seven acres of laboratories i 
which 3,500 scientists, technicians, and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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How deep can you draw Aluminum? 


This upper bowl of a commercial vac- 
uum coffee maker started as a 14!4-inch 
circle of Kaiser Aluminum. In 12 pro- 
gressive stages it was drawn to a 68-inch 


bowl with a tubular stem 34-inch in 
diameter and 6+¢ inches long. A total re- 
duction from circle to stem of approxi- 
mately 95% —without a single anneal! 


Lower fabricating costs! 


Because of Kaiser Aluminum’s excellent 
quality and workability, extra steps are 
saved, and handling and fabricating 
costs are reduced. Scrap loss is cut. Tooling 
setup costs are low. And with aluminum, 


plating is unnecessary because a bright, 
lasting finish can be obtained by buffing. 

The result is a low-cost product that 
can’t rust, chip or break. And that can’t 
be matched for sales appeal! 


What does this mean to you? 


It means that with Kaiser Aluminum 
you have a quality metal capable of 
meeting the toughest manufacturing re- 
quirements. A versatile metal that com- 
bines strength, durability, lightness, 
workability, and that can never rust. 


It means, too, that you can have the 
services of thoroughly experienced engi- 
neers, expert in selecting the right alloy 
for the most complex job, and capable of 
assisting in your most difficult fabricat- 
ing problems. May we tell you more? 


For another dependable source...choose 


kaiser Aluminum 


product of Permanente Metals Corp. 


SOLD BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, 
OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA .. . WITH OFFICES IN: 


Atlanta. Chicago + Cincinnati + Cleveland 


Kansas City 
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Dallas + Detroit +» Houston + Indianapolis 
* Los Angeles + Milwaukee + Minneapolis » New York + Oakland + Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. + Salt Lake City + Seattle 


+ Spokane + St.Louis + Wichita 


a7 


(Continued from page 56) 

other employees are creating new types 
of rockets, torpedoes, guided missiles, and 
other ordnance of tomorrow. A new de- 
sign is engineered, built in the shops as 
a working model, fired or flown out in the 
vastness of this desert area, then is carried 
through pilot production to the stage 
where private industry could speedily 
translate the final blueprints and specifi 
cations into mass production. 

Navy officials say that they are earnestly 


trying to shorten the time lag which here 
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PUMPS FOR EVERY-INDUSTRIAL USE 


WVth 


Throughout the West, Pacific Pumping Company is 
recognized for the fact that they provide pumps 
for every pumping requirement. Regardless of 
the specific type of pump you need — turbine, 
boiler feed, condensation, self-priming or cen- 
trifugal, you will find that Pacific can meet 

your specifications. Contractor's rental service 

for jobs of short or extended duration are also a part 
of Pacific’s plan to provide pumps for every 

service. Over forty years experience in pump 
manufacturing have given us the knowledge to 
engineer pumps that will handle capacity loads 

at a minimum cost. Western factories located in 
Oakland and Portland assure quick delivery of your 
orders and prompt service in assisting you on 

any of your pumping problems. 


PACIFIC PUMPING COMPANY = es 


tofore has required one to 114 years from 
drawing board to large-scale production. 
Technical consultants will carry Navy 
know-how to a network of “production 


centers’ throughout the country. Such 
nuclei will form the fabric of industrial 
mobilization, should another 


War occur. 


Mexican Timber 


Existence of a welcome addition to the 
West timber resources 
vulged upon the return of Alexander Rich- 


ard Kingaard, 


Coast's was di- 


from ex 


mining enginecr 









et 


1907 


Manufacturers & Distributors of Pumps for Every Service 


SEATTLE - PORTLAND - OAKLAND ~ LOS ANGELES 





amination work in Lower California 
Deep in the Sierra and San Pedro Martir 
a range of mountains some 50 miles long 
and 15 miles wide, is what the engineer 
believes may be the last stand of undevel- 
oped timber on the Pacific Coast. A rough 
cruise of the area, which lies between el 
vations of 6,500 and 10,500 feet, indicated 
an estimated 5,000,000,000 standing 
board feet, consisting of white cedar and 
Ponderosa, sugar, Jefferies and lodgepole 
pine. Development of this timber could 
mean substantial improvement in the sup. 
ply in this area, for much lumber has been 
moving southward during the past severa 
years to support a lusty bujlding boom in 
cities along the Mexican border 


Ford’s New Plant 


Significantly, Ford Motor Con 
chosen a West Coast sitc 


Ipany has 
for the first ot 
luxury line 


plants it is building at various | 


three post-war assembly 
S. points 
The Lincoln-Mercury plant just opened a 
Los Angeles was also the first to hit the 
market with 1949-model cars. Never be. 
fore have Lincolns been assembled outside 
Detroit, but General Manager Thomas W 
Skinner summed up the Ford Company's 
point of view when he remarked that Cal 
fornia tops all other states with 2,800,00 
registered motor vericles, nearly 48 pe 
cent of which are in the medium or high 
price brackets—a figure considerably above 
the national average. 

At peak output the new plant, which is 
entirely air-conditioned, will turn out 20 
cars each eight-hour working day from its 
Sl, miles of overhead conveyor lines. B 
an adroit arrangement for feeding compe 
nent parts, the two makes of cars are assen 
bled on the same production line, ever 
third car being a Lincoln. 

Growth of this Western automobile 
center can be gauged by the fact that in 
1941, Los Angeles’ four assembly plants 
turned out 154,000 which were 
enough to rank the city’s production a 
second only to Detroit. When all plants 
now under construction here are in opera- 
tion, they will turn out somewhat better 
than 650,000 automobiles annually — it 
materials are available. And the outlook 
is much brighter as result of Columbia 
Steel’s plans to have a 300,000-ton cold- 
roll mill in operation here early in 1949. 

It is a little hard for natives to believe, 
when viewing the acres of shiny vehicles 
glistening on local used-car lots, tha 
southern California still has fewer auto- 
mobiles per capita than before the war. 
Security-First National Bank computes, 
however, that 1947's registrations of 33% 
cars per thousand people were 14 per cent 
below the 1941 average. In fact, says the 
bank, to have equaled the prewar ratio 
would have required roughly 334,000 
more automobiles than were registere¢ 
here. Perhaps Detroit's motor moguls 
have fortified their enthusiasm with 4 
sound admixture of economics in joiming 
the westward procession. 


cars, 
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Sporting Goods 


Voit Rubber Company has acquired the 
Huntington Rubber Company's facilities 
here, including the heavy equipment which 
will be used in adding rubber floor tile 
and garden hose to the Voit line of prod- 
ucts. Popularity of rubber-covered athletic 
balls, built on the tire principle with fabric 
casing and a rubber bladder, has enabled 
Voit to create a national market and be- 
come the largest producer of athletic 
equipment on the West Coast. 

. Now operating its own mill in North 
Carolina, the firm is able to control its sup- 
ply of cotton thread and to weave its own 
fabrics, an important step toward integra- 
tion. Since demand for floor tile and gar- 
den hose reaches a peak in summer, these 
roducts will level out the dips in the sea- 
sonal schedule for the athletic balls, which 
since the war's end has kept Voit running 
three shifts during fall and winter months. 


Apparel Fanfare 


Western manufacturers who find mar- 
kets dull for their wares might well take 
notice of what California's apparel makers 
have been doing in similar circumstances 
—i., displaying their wares throughout 
the nation, to the accompaniment of a first- 
rate, attention-compelling job of drum 
beating. 

Operating under the twin handicap of 
high labor costs plus two-way freight on 
raw materials and finished products, the 
industry would never have been able to 
compete in eastern markets without offer- 
ing something different from the ordinary 
product. That “something different’’ con- 
sists, in this case, of the California label, 
with its connotation of Hollywood 
glamour, 

The California Apparel Creators, for 
instance, have tied in with the State’s Gold 
Rush centennial celebration, conjuring up 
names like “Nugget Gold,” ‘Sierra 
Green,” and “Sutter Brown” for the col- 
ors used in their new styles. Hokum or no, 
the move has incalculable value in getting 
tee national publicity for their ware. To 
this has been added an elaborate plan book 
tor displays featuring California-made 
goods. Along with the list of prefabricated 
ideas are the raw materials—including dis- 
play tables, window dressings, and scenic 
photos made available at small cost to the 
‘astern showowner, who thus can stage an 
impressive promotion with little effort on 
us part. Sales resistance crumbles before 
such a mighty onslaught, and such market 
strategy finds virtually no competition. 

Typical of the results is a “California- 
n-the-Mississippi” promotion staged by 
‘OK, Baer & Fuller, of St. Louis, where phe 
‘atire block-long front of the store was 
“constructed to appear like a Spanish rock 
wall, with hundreds of imported gera- 
tums and palms planted behind it in three 
‘tt of soil. A Spanish pink canopy run- 
‘ing the full length of the block added 
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a further West Coast touch, finished off 
with elaborate replicas of Hollywood 
scenes. Such trappings created a powerful 
fanfare for the Western-made clothing 
which was featured during the week-long 
promotion. 

Another group known as the “Guild of 
California Dons’ has gone on a five-week 
train tour of the nation, garbed in serapes 
and sombreros in which they will present 
portable fashion shows for the eastern 
trade. Again capitalizing on the regional 
flavor of the West, the group will display 
men’s fashions which feature some 18 
“vineyard” tints created by California's 
Wine Institute, ranging from the various 





purplish shades of the grape to Puncheon 
Brown, Golden Sherry, Vermouth, Viny 
Green, Vin Rose, and Burgundy. 

Easterners may shudder effetely at this 
typical Californian trumpeting and at its 
quaint characters wearing their 18 vari- 
eties of purple slacks, but there is no 
doubt that they will also stop, look, and 
listen. Best answer is that through such 
enterprise, the West's apparel industry— 
which at the time of the depression of last 
decade, numbered only a few hundred 
manufacturers with an output of small na- 
tional import — this year includes some 
1,000 firms whose annual output will total 
more than $400,000,000. 


Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


To Help You 


Simplify Shop Work 


Versatile New Grinder Saves Time 
— Improves Grinding Efficiency 


A new grinder, the Corlett-Turner G-3, permits chang- 
ing of grinding wheels in a matter of seconds and as- 
sures a true running wheel at all times. Each wheel is 
individually mounted on a ground, tapered arbor. 

Easy wheel changing is accomplished by a slight wrist 
motion on the end bells of the grinder head. A twist to 
the left releases the wheel arbor; the reverse action in- 
stantly secures it in place. It’s all done in a matter of 
seconds. No costly time is lost in repeated wheel dress- 


ing. 


In addition to its primary function, the G-3 grinder has 








Grinding 
Wheels 


Corlett-Turner 
Grinder 


innumerable uses for burring, buffing, polishing, and 
production applications requiring a high speed spindle. 
Powered by a 1/3 horsepower motor, a three-step pul- 
ley arrangement provides speeds of 5600, 8000, and 


12,000 r.p.m. 


Efficiency in precision work is also increased when ten- 
sion is relieved by the act of chewing. And chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint is a pleasant, easy way to help re- 
lieve workers’ nervous tension. For these reasons Wrig- 
ley’s Spearmint Chewing Gum is being made available 
more and more by plant owners everywhere. 

Complete details may be obtained from 

Corlett-Turner Co., 1001 S. Kostner Avenue 


Chicago 24, Illinois 
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REGIONAL REVIEWS. 
| | a 


SIERRAS TO THE SEA 


Steel Company Needs 800 
Houses for New Employees 


Expansion of industrial plants hampered by a 
lack of homes for workers; building costs up 


AN FRANCISCO Housing is not 
S generally thought of as a corporate 

problem as well as an individual difh- 
culty, but Columbia Steel Company are 
facing a serious situation that vitally af- 
fects their ability to operate their new 
rolling mill now being completed at Pitts- 
burg. Some 800 houses are needed for 
additional employees, and the question is, 
how to get them built? 

Some of the big insurance companies 
who have gone in for big metropolitan 
developments are not interested in small 
town housing for rental purposes, and as 
yet no other means has come to light for 
answering the need. Houses to sell cost 
so much that it is difficult to interest steel 
workers in purchasing, and for Columbia 
itself to engage in either selling or renting 
houses involves many complexities with 
the unions. 

Construction costs have gone up so 
much in the last two years that apparently 
a solution for a similar problem encoun- 
tered by Fibreboard Products in the neigh- 
boring town of Antioch nearly three years 
ago would not apply in Columbia's case. 
A glass factory was to be erected by Fibre- 
board for its subsidiary, Glass Containers, 
Inc., and housing for 300 workers was 
needed. 

Fibreboard launched an advertising 
campaign in the Antioch newspaper point- 
ing out the company’s interest in the com- 
munity and how its needs for housing 
parelleled those of the community itself. 
This advertising brought a prempt re- 
sponse from contractors who bought up 
land for development as subdivisions and 
built more than 400 houses. 

A committee to study urban land use 
problems has been set up by the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, with Professor 
Paul Wendt of the school of business at 
the University of California as chairman. 
The members are starting out to assemble 
statistics on costs of materials and the sell- 
ing prices of houses. In the course of six 
months they hope to make available some 
information that will begin to throw light 
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on the troublous housing problem, not 
only for the benefit of the individual but 
also for corporations who cannot operate 
new plants unless an adequate housing 
supply is developed. 


Canning Carryover 


Northern California’s big canning in- 
dustry, which supplies the world with 
canned cling peaches, apricots and aspara- 
gus and divides the pear output with the 
Pacific Northwest, is again facing the un- 
certainties that beset it in the decade before 
the war. Carryovers have begun to pile up, 
and costs have crept up so close to prices 
that there is no longer a good margin of 
safety. Despite all this, packers are bidding 
keenly for apricots and peaches, even 
though a huge peach crop is in the making. 
Big unsold stocks of tomatoes and tomato 
juice are tending to cut down tomato con- 
tracts with growers, however. 

During the war period great progress 
in mechanization of canning operations 
was made, lessening to some extent the 
need for many thousands of women to 
a in the processing operations. The 

rst big step in that direction was in the 
development of peach pitters and pear 
peepers, and this year several new makes 
of peach pitter are on the market in addi- 
tion to those previously used. The industry 
also has recognized that an apricot pitting 
machine would be inevitable, and last year 
experimental runs were made with a pitter 
manufactured in San Jose. During the win- 
ter the machines were remodeled, and they 
will be in use this season on a considerably 
larger scale. The apricot pitter will take 
the place of 100 women whose average 
wage runs $1.30 to $1.40 an hour. 

The dried fruit industry has fallen into 
its prewar slough of depending on govern- 
ment purchases to remove surpluses from 
the market, but this time is experiment- 
ing with the export market which at one 
time was a vital factor. Before Hitler made 
his Jugoslavian trade deal in 1935, Ger- 
many took about one-third of the Cali- 
fornia prune crop, but 1935 sliced that 
market off completely. 


In the last few months 86,692 long tons 
of raisins have been shipped from Port of 
Stockton and 75,138 tons of prunes from 
terminals in Oakland, Richmond and San 
Francisco, Port of Oakland getting the 
bulk of the business. All this dried fruit 
went to the American zone of occupation 
in Germany, except for 17,950 tons of 
prunes sent to Japan and 2,500 tons each 
of raisins and prunes to Austria. Legisla- 
tion by Congress permitted the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to turn over to civilian 
relief abroad certain commodities acquired 
in price-support operations. 

Another step toward building up for- 
eign trade is the recent effort by the termi- 
nals and port authorities of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area to develop an agency to con- 
duct a joint selling campaign. They have 
been awakened by the conspicuous success 
of New Orleans and other Gulf and At- 
lantic ports in developing cargo. 


Foreign Trade Zone 

Importers may now bring merchandise 
into the Port of San Francisco and store 
it Or process it duty free in the new Free 
Trade Zone established recently at Pier 45. 
It is the third such zone in the United 
States, the others being at New York and 
New Orleans, where shipping men say it 
has resulted in a marked increase in 
business. 

Heretofore, foreign cargo coming into 
San Francisco had to pass through customs 
at once. Under the new setup, raw material 
can be brought in for temporary storage or 
for processing before it is brought into this 
country, which frequently results in a sav- 
ing on duty. A product may be brought 
from abroad in bulk and packaged in the 
free trade zone or converted into its fin- 
ished state. ; 

Several firms have already contracted for 
‘space, for the packaging and labeling of 
bulk liquor, food and dyestuffs, sorting, 
cleaning and grading of seeds, and clean- 
ing and packaging of dried beans. Foreign 
shipments destined for transshipment t 
another foreign country may be stored in 
the zone without being held in bond. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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America’s biggest 
power-building program 


In three and a half short years... between now and the end of 1951...P.G. and E. 
will add nearly two million horsepower in generating capacity. To help you 


understand how big this program really is... here are some comparisons. 
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It's the biggest program of any electrical Added to previous totals, the new power Or 8 times greater than Shasta Dam. This 
utility in America today...costing = will give P. G. and E. a generating capac- program, now in its third year, is going 
than $400,000,000. It is now proceeding ity about three times that of Hoover Dam. full speed ahead! 
ndise at more than $10,000,000 a month. 
store 
~ Here’s a schedule of major new plants and completion dates 
Inited which will be met unless there are further unforeseen delays. 
k and 
say PLANT CAPACITY COMPLETION DATE 
se in . ; 
* Kern Steam — First Unit 101,000 horsepower Spring 1948 
g into Electra Hydro 133,000 ™ Summer 1948 
1stoms Station ““P” Steam 298,000 ” Winter 1948 
aterial West Point Hydro 21,000 ” Winter 1948 
oe is Colgate Hydro 40,000 ” Summer 1949 
ae Cresta Hydro 101,000 4 Winter 1949 
rought Kern Steam—Second Unit 134,000 7 Spring 1950 
in the Rock Creek Hydro 169,000 ™ Summer 1950 
its fin- One Steam Unit 150,000 ” Summer 1950 
ved for Five Steam Units 150,000 "each Year 1951 
ing of nes 
sorting, Work never stops on our power-building program 
| clean- 
Foreign 
nent to 
ein | -G-andJR}. PaciFic GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ad. 
W.I. 107-748 
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(Continued from page 00) 


General Mills’ new packaged food plant 
for its Sperry division at Lodi was officially 
opened last month, with an open house 
in which an automatic pancake machine 
turning out pancakes for the guests to sam- 
ple was a feature. The plant, 720 feet long, 
contains 107,000 square feet of floor space 
and the layout includes a one-story ware- 
house 480 feet long and a four-story manu- 
facturing unit. 

All of the incoming wheat and corn is 
conveyed pneumatically from the box cars 
to round steel storage bins. The system 
is capable of handling 50,000 Ibs. of bulk 


flour an hour or 1,000 bushels of wheat 


Use of screw conveyors is so designed as 
to hold dead stock to a minimum. They 
are fitted with quick opening drop bot- 
toms to assist in the planned housekeeping 
program. Conventional bucket-type ele- 
vators have been eliminated. Approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 cases of packaged foods 
a year will be shipped from this Sperry 
unit to all the Western states. 


Amino Plant Inspected 
International Minerals & Chemical Cor- 
poration have joined the list of corpora- 
tions who have brought their board of 
directors out to the Pacific Coast for a 
meeting, a practice in which U. S. Steel 
Corporation and the Santa Fe Railway 
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GET Se a aS 


- PACIFIC IS THE WESTERN 


PRODUCTION CENTER 
Of High Quality, Low Cost 
PRECISION PARTS 


Pra cific's leadership is the result of 
consistently outstanding service to 
leading manufacturers throughout 
the West. Skilled technicians with 
years of experience in handling 
the “tougher” jobs, give special 
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individual attention to every 
order. Twenty specialized de- 
partments are completely 


2, equipped with latest type 


— 


a 


automatic screw machines, 
Acme-Gridleys, Conomatics, 
Brown-Sharpes, Clevelands, 


Davenports and the ma- 


chines for secondary and 
finishing operations. Our 
400 spindles are always 

scheduled to put the 


job through on time. 
Why not let a leader 
in service and pro- 
gress solve your 
parts requirement 


problems? 
Write for free illustrated 
plont brochure 
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~ SCREW PRODUCTS Corp. 


Largest and Best Equipped Screw Machine Plant in the West 


5211 SOUTHERN AVENUE * SOUTH GATE, CALIFORNIA - KIMBALL 5211 


Efficiently Serving Since 1929 








were among the first. These “visiting fire- 
men” included such notables as Thomas §. 
Lamont, vice-president of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.; David M. Milton, president, the 
Equity Corporation and Subsidiaries: R. 
Douglas Stuart, president, Quaker Oats 
Company; Henry S. Sturgis, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of the City 
of New York; Francis M. Weld, White 
Weld & Company. 

They inspected the new amino products 
plant at San Jose, where mono sodium glu- 
tanate, an amino salt used for food flavor. 
ing, is manufactured from beet sugar pulp 
after the refineries have taken off the 
sucrose. California was chosen for a loca- 
tion because there were so many beet sugar 
refineries within convenient reach. The 
pulp is first evaporated at the refinery to 
reduce the water content, and is then trans- 
ported by tank car or tank truck in a form 
known as concentrated Steffens filtrate to 
the San Jose factory. 

International Minerals and Huron Mill- 
ing Company are also making this amino 
salt from wheat gluten in Ohio and Michi- 
gan, and the Staley organization is reported 
to be extracting it from corn gluten. Great 
Western Sugar Company are constructing 
a pilot plant at Loveland, Colorado, but 
their processing will need to be slightl 
different, it is understood, because the 
Colorado beets are not as rich as those 
grown in California. 

R. W. Shafor is general production man- 
ager of the San Jose plant, and F. H. Cat- 
terson resident production manager, while 
E. H. Hungerford is development manager 
there. The plant operates around the clock, 
with processes almost entirely automatic. 
Corrosion problems from glutamic and 
hydrochloric acids present difficulties, as 
does also the determination of glutamic 
acid in the material. Consequently several 
different methods of control are necessary. 





GOOD ACCOUNTING 


(Continued from page 52) 


better equipped to do this work. Although 
the savings in this case do not show up so 
plainly as in the previous examples, they 
were there. First, the manager released ot 
all the worry and work of the accounting 
could concentrate on the selling and de- 
livering of his material. Secondly, he te- 
ceived all the tax savings he was entitled 
to. Third, keeping the accounts receivable 
accurately and up-to-date drew the atten- 
tion to past due accounts thereby reducing 
the bad debts. 

5. In a large factory where the produc- 
tion fluctuated with the seasons a simple 
procedure was installed by the auditor in- 
volving little work and saving considerable 
money. Every morning the foreman o! 
each department receiy ed a small slip o! 
paper showing the cost of labor per unit 
in his department for the previous day. 
After a few days a spirit of competition 
arose among the foremen to see which one 
could reduce his cost. 
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Washington Payrolls 
Show Million Gain 


Thirty-five out of 39 counties of Wash- 
ington reported increased industrial pay- 
rolls for 1947 over the previous year ac- 
cording to Gov. Mon C. Wallgren. During 
1946 payrolls had dropped to $895,202,- 
000 but last year climbed to $1,040,749, 
according to statistics compiled by the de- 
partment of labor and industry. Man- 
hours of employment in the state are now 
estimated to be 77 per cent above the pre- 
wat period with something over 360,000 
more industrial workers in the state than 
prior to 1942. oe ae 

Counties, in the order of their industrial 
employment, are led by King County 
where in 1947 there were 260 million man- 
hours of work expended and payrolls 
amounted to $394,000,000. Spokane 
County placed second in man-hours with 
74000,000, but followed Pierce County 
(Tacoma) in payroll total. Pierce County 
showed about 69,000,000 man-hours and 
payrolls of $101,000,000. 


















Portland Area Hit by 
By Columbia Flood 


Just as the month of May ended indus- 
trial establishments along the lower Col- 
umbia River were feeling the effects of a 
record flood, the highest water since 1894. 
Bonneville dam lost about 60 per cent of 
its normal generating capacity when the 
river rose, reducing the available head. 
Grand Coulee Dam was unable to reach 


















SPOKANE—First water was turned 
into a unit of the Columbia Basin pro- 
ject on May 15 when a small pumping 
plant began operations at Pasco to irri- 
gate 5700 acres of land at the southern 
tip of the project area. Operation of 
the upper portion of the project, which 
is expected to remake the central por- 
tion of the state, will not be started for 
at least four years. 

Timber cutting in the Inland Empire 
is 33 per cent above last year for the 
first three months, according to a report 
of the Forest Service. Most of the tim- 
ber is being harvested in northern 
Idaho and Montana with a_ small 
amount in eastern Washington. 


































ts maximum peaking capability, but was 
able to maintain its full rated generating 
capacity. 

A number of industrial plants in the 
Portland-Vancouver area were forced to 
(lose, and transportation services both up- 
stream and downstream were at a Virtual 
standstill. A 15-pound steelhead was re- 
ported to have been caught on the platform 
ot Portland’s union station. 




















Wood Pulp Shows 
Quarterly Gain 

















Paper manufacturers are becoming more 
and more independent of foreign sources 
‘ttwood pulp, according to a report of the 
Vaited States Pulp Producers Association. 
01939, 47 per cent of the pulp used in 
“is country was imported, while only 21 
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TACOMA—Brown & Haley, candy 
manufacturers, have completed a 15- 
month program of remodeling and 
equipment installation at a cost of 
$350,000. An open house was held at 
the plant about the middle of May to 
celebrate completion of the improve- 
ments. 

Construction of the Tacoma Narrows 


bridge has been started by Bethlehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. under the 


direction of the Washington Toll 
Bridge Authority. The new and larger 
structure will replace the 2,600-ft. sus- 
pension span which was destroyed by 
wind less than six months after it had 
been completed in 1940. The bridge 
will provide direct vehicular connec- 
tion with the Olympic Peninsula. 











per cent was brought from overseas last 
year. 

Paper shortages may be eased somewhat 
in the near future, judging from the state- 
ment of Fred G. Stevenot, Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Co. president. Domestic 
pulp mills recorded an increase of 6 per 
cent, or 185,000 tons during the first quar- 
ter of 1948, compared to a year ago, he 
said. New pulp supply provided out of do- 
mestic production and imports for the first 
quarter exceeded last year’s record by 326,- 
000 tons, or 10 per cent. Production of 
chemical pulps showed an increase, but 
mechanical pulps, used for newsprint, 
showed a drop of about 30,000 tons. 








mean fast service! 


Immediate delivery on oils and fatty acids: 






ANIMAL FATTY ACIDS - CORN OIL FATTY ACIDS 


COTTONSEED FATTY ACIDS - SOYA FATTY ACIDS 


OLEIC ACID, RED AND WHITE - STEARIC ACID 


GLYCERINE - HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 







LARD OIL- ACIDLESS TALLOW OIL: PITCH 





W. C. HARDESTY CO INC. 


LOS ANGELES: CALIFORNIA 


Represented in the West by 


GRIFFIN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1000 Sixteenth Street 
San Francisco 


555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 


Rocky Mountain Business 
Shows Upswing for 1948 


Wyoming Governor eyes Senate post; Denver looks 
for million population; oil industry is on the boom 


ENVER—There’s a hot wind blow- 
D ing across the Wyoming prairies 

these days and it carries a stron 
whiff of politics. It may be the last we'll 
be seeing of Senator E. V. Robertson of 
Cody, Republican holder of the other Sen- 
ate seat for Wyoming (everybody knows 
about Senator Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming, the Democrat reelected last year and 
President Truman's choice as his running 
mate in '48). 

Senator Robertson has a real battle ahead 
of him this fall, despite the fact that it is 
likely to be a Republican year. But Robert- 
son is rich and his cohorts are as brainy 
as they are well-heeled. Robertson has been 
able to make political capital of the dis- 
satisfaction many of his constituents feel 
with the Democrats in Washington. The 
cattlemen hate the government, as do the 
oil men and the general run of small busi- 
nessmen. 

What industrial population Wyoming 
has would be expected to be on the other 
side of the fence, staunchly anti-Repub- 
lican, but there just aren’t many industrial 
workers in Wyoming — and chief among 
these are the coal miners who lay down 
and roll over at the command of John L. 
Lewis, who doesn’t waste any love on Mr. 
Harry Truman and his associates. It looks 
like any Republican incumbent in Wyo- 
ming would have a cinch for reelection 
this year but don’t pick up the marbles 
yet —- wait until the man in Wyoming's 
state capitol at Cheyenne is heard from. 

Lester Hunt, governor of Wyoming, is 
the only dentist in modern times who has 
attained such eminence as a vote-getter. 
Big, genial, progressive Les Hunt is a vote- 
getter because he has a solid record of 
achievement behind him and he always 
seems to come out on top in the perennial 
squabbles that feature Wyoming politics. 
He saw Senator Joe O'Mahoney sweep to 
victory last year in spite of the national 
Republican swing, and figures he can do 
the same sort of thing this year. 

Incidentally, the Wyoming Democrats 
are baffled by the problem of what to do 
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if Governor Hunt should be elected to the 
Senate. His term as governor has more than 
two years to run. The state has no lieuten- 
ant governor and in the governor's absence 
the Secretary of State takes over. This office 
is held by a brilliant Republican vote- 
getter, long-time president of the state 
university, R. L. Crane. Various political 
shenanigans are being discussed to avoid 
the calamity of winning a Senate seat only 
to sacrifice the governorship. 


Denver Eyes Million-Mark 


Having been told that a city grows more 
rapidly after it passes the half-million 
mark, Denver now is getting braced to 
make its first million in 1982. Well, by 
2002, at most. Such is the prognostication 
of George F. Hughes, manager of the Den- 
ver Board of Water Commissioners, which 
spends more money every year than a lot 
of states ever see. Hughes figures Denvers’ 
population in the spring of 1948 at 505,- 
000 and he points out that this is right 
on the nose according to his predictions 
as of the year 1922. The surprising fact 
that the quarter - century - old prediction 
panned out exactly right lends credence to 
Hughes’ belief that Denver will join the 
million-or-more class before the end of 
the present century. 


Power Scarcity? 

Joining the predicting business, R. W. 
Booze of the Federal Power Commission 
declares that there will be a drastic power 
shortage in the Missouri Basin states just 
22 years from now. Of course, he has an 
“unless” to qualify his viewing-with- 
alarm. He is out to boost electric power 
development, by private means or other- 
wise, and the scarehead prophesy comes in 
handy when recalcitrant politicians and 
sleepyheads generally fail to realize that 
a growing empire with a huge undeveloped 
industrial potential has gotta go get itself 
a lot of horsepower, somewhere, or face 
a very sad situation. 

Booze told his tale to the governors of 
the ten Missouri basin states, with lots of 
power company and public power officials 


present. He said current power demands 
would double by 1970. New power pro- 
jects of the army and Bureau of Reclama. 
tion are barely holding their own, with the 
added power being absorbed as rapidly as 
it is created. 

Incidentally, one of the army engineers 
reported that construction costs aren't so 
high as had been expected and allocated 
dollars are stretching surprisingly far these 
days. For example, the Cherry Creek Dam, 
which will keep Denver from disaster by 
flood, is costing only $16,000,000 instead 
of the $19,000,000 estimated for the job 
The Cherry Creek project and other army 

ower-and-flood-control projects in the 
Missouri Valley are under the direction of 
Major General Lewis A. Pick. 


Business Picking Up 

The doldrums that seemed to have the 
Rocky Mountain region in its grasp during 
the early part of 1948 have been shaken 
off, businessmen report. The second quar- 
ter of 1948 showed a decided pickup, not 
only in comparison with the first quarter 
but in relation to the same period last year 
Carloadings for the third quarter are ex- 
pected to show a 6.5 per cent jump com- 
pared with last year, despite a continued 
shortage of open-top cars for shipping 
coal, iron and other heavy products. The 
boxcar shortage has been dispelled, at least 
temporarily, although the grain crop al- 
ways puts a heavy strain on all rolling 
stock. 

Much of the present satisfactory condi- 
tion is due to close cooperation between 
transportation men and shippers in the 
Central Shippers Advisory Board, which 
met recently in Denver at the Shirley: 
Savoy Hotel. Those who took leading parts 
in the group include H. W. Ansell, gen- 
eral chairman and general traffic managet 
of the Utah Idaho-Sugar Company; W. H. 
Marriott, vice general chairman and secte- 
tary and traffic manager of the Sioux City, 
Iowa, grain exchange; and Edward | 
Vojtech, general secretary of the board . 
also general secretary of the Bemis Broth- 

(Continued on page 66) 
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SPECIALTY STEEL SERVICE 
AS 


you ike it , / 





Prompt : Shipme nt 


ON A VARIETY OF COLD ROLLED 
STRIP STEEL GRADES 


Right now we can offer you quick delivery on 
the following Thinsteel products: low carbon 
grades .025” thick down to .001”, in all tem- 
pers; annealed spring steel .072” down to .010”, 
in A1S1 1095 or 1075 grades; Type 302 or 
Type 430 Stainless in gauges thin as .001”. 
Coils can be slit to your required width and 
cut to length. 


COLD FACTS ON 
CMP 


THINSTEEL 


TRADEMARK 
© EXTRA LONG COILS 


® EXTREMELY CLOSE 
TOLERANCES 





® WIDE RANGE of PHYSICALS 
AND ANALYSES 


® GAUGES THIN AS .001” 
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Prompt Service 


ON CUTTING AND SLITTING 
YOUR STEEL OR METAL 


Coil slitting facilities up to 36” wide and 
straightening and cutting to length equipment 
up to 12” wide are “at your service” to cut 
your steel or other metal as needed. The con- 
version of your idle stocks into needed widths 
or lengths can be handled fast by CMP—phone 
or write today. 





COLD METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
WESTERN WAREHOUSE DIVISION 


6600 McKINLEY AVENUE LOS ANGELES 
Phone Pleasant 3-1291 or 3-1292 
In SAN FRANCISCO Phone EXbrook 2-4226 
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THE MATERIALS 
HANDLING vo 





THERE'S always one firm 
in every industry that’s 
a recognized leader — 
that dominates its field. 
In materials handling it's 
Colson Equipment & Sup- 
ply Co., recognized head- 
quarters of the West. 
Here you'll find a com- 
plete line of casters and 
hand trucks for all indus- 
trial purposes. And Col- 
son hasa staff of materials 
handling engineers ready 
to design and make spe- 
cial trucks and casters 
for special needs. 
Write today for Catalog 


COLSON 


EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY CO. 
1317 Willow St., Los Angeles 13 


350 - 10th St., Oakland 7 
235 Mission St., San Francisco 5 
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(Continued from page 64) 
ers Bag Company, Omaha, Nebraska. The 
board was organized in 1923 to advise the 
railroads and other carriers on carloading 
prospects and to analyze transportation 
needs. 
Mining Subsidy Favored 

With withdrawal of the opposition of 
Interior Secretary Julius Krug, it looked 
like smooth sailing for the Russell bill to 
subsidize low-cost mining operations. 
Earlier it had appeared that a presidential 
veto was certain if the bill were passed. 
Quick action has been promised in both 
House and Senate, following weeks of 
negotiation between mining interests and 
Secretary Krug. Many modifications were 
agreed upon by the Western mining men, 
in order to obtain Krug’s promise not to 
fight the measure. 

Arguments of the Interior Department 
centered on the premise that the bill would 
not increase production of scarce metals. 
Mining interests want everybody to enjoy 
the subsidies, including large operators 
and those with relatively little production 
of scarce or strategic metals. The resulting 
compromise steers an intelligent middle- 
of-the-road course, providing needed as- 
sistance to hard-pressed operators and at 
the same time not being a mere grab-bag 
for everyone to enjoy on a ‘help yourself” 
basis. 

Denver Importing Center 

Something peculiar in postwar business 
is evident in Denver where a man named 


Irving Ruby has dev eloped a thriving na- 
tionwide business as an importer of toys 
from occupied Japan. Ruby says that gov. 
ernment subsidies ene ship ping rates 
so that Japanese products can be laid down 
in Denver as cheaply as in San Francisco, 
and since Denver has lower rates to the 
eastern seaboard the Mountain States jm. 
porter can outdo his Pacific Coast com. 
petitors in supplying New York and other 
eastern cities. He says General Mac. 
Arthur's government encourages the apa- 
nese to produce toys and other salable com. 
modities in order to make the Japanese 
self-sufficient and get the country “off of 
the United States dole.” The mechanical 
toy business largely monopolized by Ger. 
many before the war now is sw inging over 
to the Japanese, according to Denver's en- 
terprising Mr. Ruby. 


Oil Business Humming 
Another round of price increases in the 
petroleum industry is foreseen in recent 
activities, including the rapid rise in oil 
company stocks on the New York stock 
exchange, success of smaller operators in 
forcing the ‘‘majors” to pay higher prices 
for crude oil from Elk Basin and other 
Rocky Mountain oil fields, and a general 
practice of paying subsidies of one sort 
and another for crude stocks, badly needed 

by refiners. 
Wyoming “continues to be the West's 
fair-haired boy so far as the petroleum in- 
dustry is concerned. And what is evident 


Good patterns require a three-way team; 


skilled hands, the right tools, and carefully 
selected pattern lumber. For softwood 
patterns, use our pattern grades of Sugar 
Pine. They're properly seasoned, uniform- 
ly soft textured. They carve well, "glue well, 
and finish well because each piece is es- 
pecially selected for patterns only. 


1201 HARRISON STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE UNderhill 1-8686 
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efficient organization 
of competent people, 
always ready and able 


to serve you well. 
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on the surface is peanuts to what is seeth- 
ing among the insiders, according to re- 
ports in Denver, Casper and Los Angeles. 
Many important oil discoveries in the 
Mountain States, particularly Wyoming, 
have been played down deliberately in 
order to complete leasing programs before 
a heavy drilling program gets underway. 
Other fields of great promise present tech- 
nical difficulties that take time to solve, 
with resulting development work proceed- 
ing slowly in spite of the great importance 
of discoveries already announced. 

In recent months Casper, Wyoming, 
has been almost a madhouse with oil oper- 
ators, drilling contractors, manufacturers 
of drilling equipment and other oil indus- 
try personnel scrambling for every square 
foot of office, warehouse and residential 
space. Even the booming Leduc oil field 
in far-away Alberta is having its effect on 
the Wyoming oil industry, since most of 
the manufacturers of oil country equip- 
ment now handle business in the western 
Canada oil fields as part of their Rocky 
Mountain operations, rather than as some- 
thing for their export offices to take care of. 

Alberta has become one of the most im- 
portant oil “‘states”’ in the Rocky Mountain 
area and currently is one of the continent's 
most active drilling districts. Incidentally, 
the Eastman Oil Well Survey Company of 
Denver was called on to supply its experts 
to attempt to check the “wild well” that 
caused the complete shutdown of Alberta's 
Leduc field. The Eastman system of con- 
trolled directional drilling, first developed 
for underwater drilling off the California 
coast, has proved effective in stopping 
many of the great fires in oil fields of 
Texas, California and the mid-continent 
area. Perhaps by the time this appears in 
print, the great Canadian ‘wild well” will 
have been conquered by the same sort of 
technology, comonly known as ‘‘know 
how.” 

A-Plants Opening 

Uranium will be received this summer 
at the new plants of the atomic energy 
commission at Durango, Colorado, and 
Monticello, Utah. Both plants were ex- 
pected to open for business during the 
month of July, accordiag to Jesse C. John- 
son, deputy director of raw materials. 

Carnotite and roscoelite type ores mined 
in western Colorado and eastern Utah will 
be shipped to the new plants this summer, 
but actual processing of the ores will not 
be started until after the first of the year, 
Johnson said. 


The Monticello plant was built during 
the war by the Defense Plants Corporation. 
U. S. Vanadium built the Durango plant. 
Both were inactive when the atomic energy 
commission's new program got under way. 
Enlargements and other alterations are 
being made at both plants while ore is 
being stockpiled. Additional plants in the 
area may be leased if the production of 
fissionable ores justifies such a step, it was 
indicated. 








Silicone Nowe 


SILICONES 


New Muscles for Motors 


Ordinary motors refuse to be overworked. If a 
job is too tough, they quit and your machinery 
stands idle until a new motor is installed. Your 
only alternative to frequent motor failure used 
to be the installation of larger motors even 
though it might involve costly redesigning of the 
machine or the whole installation. 


Pik. bc I || 
PHOTO COURTESY CARNEGIE-ILLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Silicone insulated motors still in service ofter 
14 months of exposure to water, steam, high 
ambients and heavy overloads in steel mill 
strip coilers, 


Now, there is an easier and far less expensive 
alternative. You can give your motors much 
greater overload capacity by having them 
rewound with Silicone Insulation. Here's an 
example from the Gary, Indiana plant of 
Carnegie-illinois Steel Corporation. Coilers, 
driven by 7 motors, take red-hot steel strip 
from an 80 inch mill and roll it into coils while 
the strip is cooled with water. 


These motors are exposed to water, steam, 
high ambient temperatures and overloads. 
After several failures, the bottom-most motors, 
which carry more than their share of the 12,000 
pound load, were rewound with Dow Corning 
Silicone Insulation. Average life of Class B 
motors in those spots was 2 months. The silicone in- 
sulated motors were still in service after 14 months. 


You can give motors about 10 times the life and 
10 times the wet insulation resistance of Class 
B motors by having them rewound with Silicone 
Insulation according to the specifications given 
in data sheet No. X19-5. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York @ Chicago © Cleveland © Los Angeles 
Dallas * Atlanta 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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"REGIONAL REVIEWS. 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Industrial Mineral Resources 
of Northwest Reviewed 


Phosphates held most important; new uses found for 
“hasbeen” minerals; block-caving tried at Bunker Hill 


ACIFIC NORTHWEST Phos- 
phate (currently being developed in 
Idaho and Wyoming) is the most im- 
portant 
cording to James A. Barr, ae minerologist 


mineral in production today, ac- 


with the applied research laboratories of 
Armour & Co., Chicago, who spoke be- 
fore Northwest Minerals 
Conference at Portland early in May. His 


subje 


Industrial 


was industrial mineral flotation 
with particular reference to froth flotation. 

Florida is currently the largest phos- 
phate producing state, and successful con- 
centration of low grade phosphates by the 
Hotation process have materially increased 
known reserves of the minerals. Attempts 
entration of low grade Western 


phosphates by this process have not met 


at con 


(The Simplot projects in Idaho use elec- 
tric furnace reduction.) 


t 


The subject of phosphates was also men- 
tioned by Richard J. Anderson, research 
engineer with the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, Ohio, and formerly man- 
aging engineer of the Raw Materials Sur- 
vey, Inc., at Portland. Speaking on indus- 
trial research, Anderson stated 
that phosphate rock contains some fluorine 
which is now being wasted in phosphate 
rock processing. The possibility of fluorine 
being used as a rocket fuel in the future 
indicates that an already short supply may 
be aggravated. Utilization of the waste 
fluosilic acid from the phosphate flotation 
process is a potential source of fluorine. 


minerals 


Aside from phosphate and fluorine, An- 
derson mentioned a number of other min- 
erals briefly that may be of increasing im- 
portance in the future to Northwest in- 
dustrial development. Idaho clays, which 
in the past have been considered to have 
too low a kaolin content to be commer- 
cially feasible, are relatively high grade 
when compared to southeast clays which 
are being processed into a marketable prod- 
uct. A careful investigation of the Idaho 
deposits with consideration of modern 
processing methods was recommended. 
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An increasing demand for cobalt 
reported as a constituent of high-tempera 
ture alloys required for the production of 
Production of this mineral 
from a cobalt-copper-gold ore in Idaho is 
expected to be underway next year by a 
subsidiary of the Howe Sound Co. The 
extent oi the deposit and magnitude of the 
Operation is expected to make the U. S$ 
independent of foreign cobalt sources. 


Was 


jet engines. 


Low grade limestones in Oregon and 
Washington may prove to be useable as 
a result of application of the flotation pro- 
cess to the raw material. Cement demand 
in the east have led concentration of cal- 
cium carbonate by flotation. A similar pro- 
applied to Northwest limestones 
might be adapted to the removal of hema- 
tite and siliceous materials. 

Monazite, a complex mineral formerly 
used in great quantities for incandescent 
mantles in gasoline lamps, shows promise 


COss 


SEATTLE—Five new industries were 
reported here during the month of 
April. Two industrial establishments 
moved into new plants during the same 
month, and seven companies completed 
expansion programs. Total capital ex- 
penditures for the 14 plants involved 
amounted to $1,509,000. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. opened its 
new $1,000,000 plant for the manufac- 
ture of soybean flour and wood pre- 
servatives about the middle of May. At 
the same time Edgar M. Queeny, chair- 
man of the Monsanto board announced 
that an additional $4,000,000 will be 
expended for expansion of the plant. 

An addition to the light metals in- 
dustry here is Moss Products Inc., 
which has recently begun production of 
magnesium safety helmets. 


of new importance from two standpoints. 
Only a few years ago it was classed as a 
“hasbeen” among minerals, but recently a 
cerium-magnesium alloy has been devel- 
oped for use in jet engines and cerium is 
one of the primary constituents of mona- 
zite. Thorium, a rare, radio-active element 
found in monazite has assumed importance 
in the atomic energy program. Low grade 


deposits of monazite are found near Boise. 
Idaho, and increased demand for cerium 
and thorium may result in renewed activity 
in that area. j 


Interest and attendance was so great at 
the minerals conference (Henry Mulryan, 
Western vice-chairman of the industrial 
minerals division of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers, stated that it was the largest meet- 
ing of its kind ever held in the United 
States) that plans are already being formed 
ra similar meeting next year. Sponser- 
up of the 1949 meeting will be divided 
the Columbia Section of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, the Northwest Mining 
Association, and the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce with the meeting to be held in 
Spokane. 


I< 
I 


S 
between 


Although the importance of industrial 
minerals to industrial development in the 
West is a generally accepted fact, as wit- 
ness the mining and processing of diato- 
maceous earth for the sugar industry and 
more recent developments of pumice and 
perlite for the building industry, the ro- 
mance and glamour of precious metal min- 
ing and processing overshadows industrial 
minerals in the present as it has in the 
past. Much attention is being directed to- 
ward the Coeur d'Alene area of northern 
Idaho where silver is a big attraction witl 
zinc and lead also of major importance. 

Near Wardner, Idaho, Bunker Hill and 
Sullivan Mining and Concentrating Co. 
will soon undertake the first block caving 
of silver-zinc-lead ores, a method more 
commonly used in copper mining. Bunker 
Hill and Sullivan is the oldest and one 
of the largest of the five principal operators 
in the Coeur d’ Alenes. Preparations for the 
block-cave project have been underwaj 
for about a year and production is sched- 
uled to start in the early fall. 

Fine veins of ore, sometimes of only 
hair-width, but spaced closely enough to- 
gether to make the operation feasible, are 


(Continu é d On page 70) 
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Don’t get up in the air over your steel problems. Licking those tough little 
problems is a part of Jorgensen’s service. Jorgensen has the technical “know- 
how” to recommend the right steel for the job. In addition, Jorgensen carries a 
complete line of carbon, alloy, stainless, tool and specialty steels. When a steel 

problem stares you in the face CALL JORGENSEN FIRST! 


te EARLE M. JORGENSEN CO. 
ean LL STEEL 


: LOS ANGELES OAKLA 
w ND SAN FRANCI 
at Mt 10650 So. Alameda 1657 22nd St. Ask 0 — oa ae 

P r for 5311 Clinton Dr. 

LUcas 0281 Higate 4-2030 Enterprise 10942 Charter 4-1761. 
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(Cont 
the object of the block-cave project. An 
underground crushing plant is being in- 
stalled to reduce rock size before it is trans- 
ported to the concentrator where it will 
supplement the higher grade ore to occupy 
full plant capacity. The company has 
blocked out about 5,000,000 tons of ma- 
terial for the first operation which will be 
carried out at the rate of about 1,000 tons 

er day. 

A block about 200 feet square will be 
the first to be caved. The deposit blocked 
out for operations runs about 1,000 feet 
long by 175 feet wide at a depth of about 
300 feet below the surface. Mineral con- 
tent is about 60 pounds of combined lead 
and zinc and about half an ounce of silver 
per ton of ore. 

Farther south, near Hailey in southern 
Idaho, the Triumph mine is planning an 
innovation in equipment as far as mining 
practice in that state is concerned, Within 
a couple of months it is planned to replace 
the battery-operated haulage units with 
diesel motors. The state has not had safety 
regulations applicable to diesel operation, 
but has approved the use of diesels under 
a nine-point safety program which will 
include, among others, a daily check of 
carbon monoxide content. The Triumph 
produces zinc, lead, silver, gold, and 
copper. 

Another development in the southern 
Idaho mining industry is the recent an- 
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cand QUIET HEATING 


with “DESERT- AIR” 


A. G. A. approved for all 
types of gases. 


FEATURES: 33 sq. ft. of 
heating surface in the 
125,000 BTU model. New 
type burner gives maximum 
efficiency — is adjustable 
and replaceable. Heat ex- 
changer is specially rolled 
of heat-resistant steel. New 
Basoid valve with line volt- 
age Solenoid and 100% 
safety shutoff. Wall type 
Minneapolis-Honeywell ther- 
mostat. Powerful, silent fan 
has 16” blades. Case 
is 24-25 gauge Paint- 
lock enameled steel. 


QUICK DELIVERY 


Write or wire for litera- 
ture and prices. 





CENTRAL STATES MFG. CO., INC. 
“S| ARKANSAS CITY, 
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PORTLAND—Thirteen new indus- 
tries were reported here during the 
month of April. Among the new prod- 
ucts which will be added to the indus- 
trial output are aluminum oil storage 
tanks, plywood boats and farm and 
garden tractors. 

Portland Plywood Corp. has started 
construction of a new mill which will 
have an annual production capacity of 
about 36,000,000 feet. 

National Biscuit Co. has acquired 
property on which to construct its 


$6,000,000 bakery for which plans were 
announced late last year. Construction 
of the plant is expected to start in July 


with first production scheduled for 
early 1950. 

Three local shipyards have been 
listed by the federal munitions board 
as vital to national defense. The Com- 
mercial Iron Works, Oregon Shipbuild- 
ing, and Willamette Iron & Steel Co. 
yards should be kept in condition for 
possible reconversion to war produc- 


tion according to the board report. 





nouncement by the Bradley Mining Co. 
that a $1,000,000 smelter for the reduction 
of antimony will be erected at Stibnite. 
Crude antimony will be produced from an 
electromelt furnace after which arsenic 
and iron will be removed in two refining 
furnaces. The antimony will then be air- 
blown in two butane-fired converters re- 
sulting in an antimony oxide with a residue 
of gold and silver. Antimony oxide will 
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DIAMOND 


be marketed as such, or reduced to th 


; € pure 
metal, depending upon demand. 


A recently completed survey of the ai; 


craft industry in the metropolitan area oj 
Seattle shows that the annual expenditure 
are well over $100,000,000. The surve 
was made under the direction of the avis 
tion committee of the chamber of com. 
merce, and was made on an individyal 
person to person basis, and the result 
should be considerably more accurate thay 
the usual questionnaire-type survey. 

Aircraft manufacturing with one Major 
( Boeing ) and one minor (Hoppi-Copter 
represents just about 50 per cent of the 
total in Seattle. With nearly 17,000 em. 
ployees and an annual payroll of about 
$42,600,000 manufacturers have a capita 
investment of $107,240,000 and are cy 
rently engaged on an order backlog of 
$230,000,000. — Principal expenditures 
aside from payroll and miscellaneous clas 
sifications, are for tools and equipment 
and for maintenance of plant. 

The remaining 50 per cent of the 
penditures by the aircraft industry in th 
Seattle area are accounted for by the sen 
ice end of the business including sched 
uled and non-scheduled air lines, privat: 
flying, sales and services, airports, ani 
allied aviation industries. Scheduled ai 
lines account for the bulk of the servic 
expenditures, about 73 per cent, and non 
scheduled air lines account for another | 
per cent. 


analyzed to give 


As a result of 
strain gauge tests, frames of 
Diamond Punch Presses have 
been completely re-de- 
signed, with overall break- 
ing strength now increased 
to 5.times rated capacity. 
This tremendous safety fac- 
tor has been obtained with 
no increase in cost; assures 
maximum overload capacity, 
enables you to do punch 
press jobs on a Diamond far 
beyond normal expectancy. 


BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 





Made in both plain and 
back-geared types, there's 4 
Diamond for every require 
ment from 9-ton to 56-ton 
capacities. Write for free 
descriptive circulars on the 
complete Diamond line. 


New Diamond 56-Ton back-geored 
open-back inclinable punch press. 


DIAMOND MACHINE TOOL CO. 


DEPT. 1 + 3429 E. OLYMPIC, LOS ANGELES 23, CAL. 
maT SILL alee 
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On an annual basis scheduled air lines 
ye bringing into Seattle a total of 5,921,- 
000 pounds of mail, express and freight, 
and they are carrying out of Seattle 9,082,- 
000 pounds. Non-scheduled air lines are 
artying something over a third of the 
total cargo movement, accounting for 
2.934,000 pounds of inbound freight and 
6,782,000 pounds of outbound freight. 
The large excess of outbound cargo over 
abound is probably due in a large part 
to Alaskan shipments, either originating 
in Seattle or arriving by other transporta- 
tion means and being transshipped by air 
for expedient delivery. 

Cement Shortage 

Cement production capacity increase of 
25 per cent in the Pacific Northwest has 
been recommended by a committee of the 
Oregon Technical Council, a body com- 
posed of representatives from the various 
professional engineering societies in Ore- 
gon. The committee's studies indicated 
that the increased demand for Portland 
cement in the Northwest has created seri- 
ous shortages since the end of the war. An 
estimate made in 1946 is now considered 
too low in view of the fact that present 
demands upon the cement industry are 
nearly equal to the anticipated demands 
of 1960. 

When the large Federal projects (Mc- 
Nary dam, Foster Creek dam, Lower Snake 
River dams, and irrigation facilities of the 
Columbia Basin project among others) 
begin to get underway, their demand alone 
will be in excess of 3,000,000 barrels of 
cement per year for the next 10 years. 
With the present capacity of about 7,500,- 
000 barrels per year in eight Pacific North- 
west plants, and an actual production of a 
little over 5,000,000 barrels per year, it 
is obvious that if these projects are to be 
supplied with cement, some other cus- 
tomers must be neglected. 

The minimum cement production to 
meet the requirements in the Pacific North- 
west for the next 10 years is estimated to 
7,500,000 barrels annually. Based upon 
production at a rate of 72.5 per cent of 
plant capacity (which is considered to be 
‘he best that may be expected as an average 
wet a 10-year period) , the estimated total 
plant capacity required is 10,300,000 bar- 

tels per year, or 1,600,000 barrels more 
than the present capacity of existing plants 
ind facilities now under construction. 
Present capacity of the eight plants in the 
“gion ts 8,100,000 barrels, which will be 
mreased to 8,700,000 barrels sometime 
"1949 upon completion of an additional 
ln at the Lehigh plant at Metaline Falls, 
Washington. 

Present plants are considered to be 
Xtategically located with regard to mar- 
. and raw material supply, freight and 

bint Increased capacity is most justi- 

wld € Seattle, Spokane, Portland, and 

x ¢ Columbia River areas, It is recom- 

uended that the cement industry increase 


r uction without undue delay by about 
> Per cent, 
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Take a good look 
at packaging’s partner 







Don't overlook material handling .. . the THE ean LINE 
basis of every sound packaging program. RAPID-WHEEL* 
CONVEYOR 


See Rapids-Standard’s material handling equip- in steel or 
ment in booths 101-2-3-4 at the Western Packaging aluminum 
Exposition. See wheel and roller gravity conveyor 
at work. See power belt conveyors for every type 
of package handling. See Rapids-Standard Casters, 
floor trucks and hand trucks. STEVEDORE, JR.* 


If you can’t make the Exposition, drop us a line. ane enee 
We'll be happy to send you complete information. 
In any case, don’t forget to take a good look at 
packaging’s partner . . . Rapistan material hand- 
ling equipment. 





RAPID-STANDARD 
quality 
w 
ws ise THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO., INC. a 
industry 
8 to x 374 Rapistan Bidg., Grand Rapids 2. Michigan 
Vusyo® Representatives in Principal Cities 








Bae S7ae -- 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
71 
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: _ THE WASATCH FRONT 
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Steel Demand Up Six Times 
Over Pre-Geneva Days 


Fabricators now fear volume may not be enough fo care 
for present production plus new plants expected soon. 


eva steel plant was purchased by U. S. 

Steel Corp. two years ago virtually 
everyone in the Salt Lake area was “‘sold” 
on the idea that it would be an important 
and continuing tonic to the region’s indus- 
trial health. But there were two schools 
of thought as to what a basic steel industry 
would mean in the way of subsidiary 
plants. 

One school insisted that the Wasatch 
Front, being far removed from major con- 
suming centers, could not expect to ac- 

uire anything substantial in the way of 
iieeien industries . . . perhaps a few 
small ones to supply local demand, but 
nothing which would be industrially im- 
portant. 

The other school was equally insistent 
that Geneva would bring in its wake a 
very substantial development in satellite 
plants; a development that in time might 
over-shadow the basic steel industry itself. 

By way of an interim report on what the 
first two years have brought, here is the 
picture: 

Established fabricators, such as EIMCO 
and the Lang Co., have expanded their 
operations by several times. 

Chicago Bridge and Iron Company has 
constructed a plant in Salt Lake City, and 
a substantial enlargement program is in 
the wind. 

Structural Steel & Forge, a subsidiary 
of EIMCO, has announced plans for a 
$1,000,000 steel pipe plant. 

Pacific Cast Iron Pipe Co. has embarked 
upon a $2,500,000 expansion program. 

Two or three other new companies are 
studying the feasibility of establishing 
plants in the area. 

The demand of local fabricators for 
steel is about six times what it was B.G. 
(before Geneva). And when projected 
plants are completed it will be in the 
neighborhood of ten times the B.G. 
market. 

These figures are not made up of pub- 
licly announced requirements of the firms. 
But they are the estimates of an observant 
individual in the fabricating industry. He 


Sis: LAKE CITY—When the Gen- 
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figures that the local demand before the 
war was in the neighborhood of 15,000 
tons annually. And his estimate of the de- 
mand when presently projected plants get 
into operation is 150,000 tons annually. 

The apprehension that the steel market 
would not be sufficient to support a profit- 
able operation at Geneva has now changed 
to apprehension (among fabricators at 
least) as to whether they will be able to 
get the volume they want. 

Local fabricators anticipate an addi- 
tional stimulus for their business if the 
Federal Trade Commission succeeds in 
eliminating the basing point pricing 
system. 

One intermountain industry which is 
deeply disturbed by the attack on basing 
point pricing and freight absorption is 
beet sugar. Strict application of the recent 
ruling in the cement case, one spokesman 
believes, would just about wreck the sugar 
industry. 

It has always been the practice of the 
beet sugar companies to base prices for 
their nearby markets on the price of im- 
ported cane plus freight. This is the profit- 
able market, and the margin of profit de- 
creases as the distance of the market from 


* The Foremen's Club of Grayson Controls Division, Robertshaw-Fulton Company. 
won the Pacific Coast Championship in form of an achievement award. (Left 
Edward O. Seits, NAF Zone "A" director and member of North American Suf 


the point of production increases. For the 
freight costs must be absorbed to keep beet 
sugar competitive with cane. 

As the sugar people see it, strict elimi- 
nation of freight absorption (or the charg. 
ing of “phantom” freight) would give 
sugar factory a monopoly in its immediate 
area but prevent it from moving out into 
distant markets. Inasmuch as a state like 
Idaho produces some 5,500,000 bags and 
consumes 300,000 bags, there would b 
small comfort in the well protected local 
market. 

The inevitable effect, according to the 
sugar people, would be trim volume down 
to area consumption, and thereby increas 
production costs to a point which would 
make it impossible for the beet refinery to 
operate at all. 

Chief critics of the present sugar pric 
ing system are the intermountain candy 
manufacturers. They bitterly complain tha 
they must pay almost $1 per hundred 
pounds more for sugar produced in thei 
own back yard than their Chicago com: 
petitors are charged. 

The sugar manufacturers are inclined to 
believe, and are fervently hoping, that the 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Club; Walt Conaway, Zone "A" director, member of the Grayson Admin 
ference; Don Thorpe, board of control member of Grayson Administrative C< 
Armon Andrews, vice-president of Grayson Administrative Conference; 
secretary-treasure of Gayson Administrative Conference; and Tom 


of Grayson Administrative Conference. 
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th PETROLEUM REFINING 


Ay ~ Alkali Fluorides 
Metal Fluorides 
LAUNDRY SouRS Double Fluorides 
ig, -—-ABROSOL DISPERSANTS Non-Metal Fluorides 
os | Acid Fluorides 
Alkali Fluoborates 
Metal Fluoborate Solutions 
UGHT METAL CASTING Fluorine Acids 
» ad Organic Fluorine Compounds 


y 


GLASS & CERAMICS 


Dk First... in the scope and achievement of its Research. 
“ ~ 
~— ° ‘ ‘ sa : 
2 First... in the diversity and availability of its products. 


First... in its work with Industry to develop the present 
and potential applications of these increasingly important 
basic chemicals. 


(aife General Chemical’s Research in the field of fluorine chemistry is 

extensive and continuous, ever reaching into the unexplored. To 

date, it has developed nine major groups of fluorine compounds, 

CATALYSTS embracing scores of organic and inorganic products... with many 
more to come. 


ft When your plans call for fluorine chemicals, call on General Chemical. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


San Francisco 4, Cal.—235 Montgomery St.—Douglas 2-0904 
Los Angeles 21, Cal.—2461 East 8th $¢.—Van Dyke 1001 
Seattle 1, Wash.—1326 Fifth Avenue—Eliot 5287 
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(Continued from page 72) 
cement ruling will not be applied to their 
industry. 

The Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research at the University of Utah has 
started publishing a quarterly review of 
business to give businessmen and indus- 
trialists an accurate picture of local eco- 
nomic trends. The issue for the first quarter 
of 1948 shows a substantial increase in 
key industries over the first quarter of 
1947 or the last quarter of 1947. One ex- 
ception was coal. And the decre ase there 
was accounted for by a strike. 





And Now We Have 
Malleable Castings 

Malleable iron castings, reported in the 
March issue of Western Industry as a likely 
important development for the manufac- 
ture of automobile parts on the Pacific 
Coast, are about to become a reality. Gen- 
eral Metals Corporation have a $1,000,000 
addition to their Los Angeles plant for this 
purpose under construction, scheduled for 
completion next September. 

Capacity will be 400 to 500 tons of 
castings a month. 

The annealing cycle will be reduced 
from the presently required five to seven 
days to 48 hours, which will make immedi- 
ate deliveries to customers possible. 

A cupola to air furnace melting process 





at the plant will be capable of ree 
10 to 50 tons of hot metal per day. Auto- 
matic sand handling and continuous con- 
veyors will be used for molding. Elec- 
trically heated furnaces are being installed 
at a cost of $100,000 per unit. 


Palletizing Speeds 
United Cargo Loading 

United Air Lines is the latest of the 
large cargo handlers to discover the speed 
and economy to be found in "‘palletizing.”” 
A technique new to the loz ading of air cargo 
has been developed which speeds up con- 
ventional methods five times. 

Pallets are 30x46-inch magnesium metal 
bases, and freight is put aboard planes as 
one unit. Special pallets with cage sides 
are used for small packages and high value 
shipments under seal. 

Test loadings carried on during the past 
year at high volume freight points by 
United showed that one hour’s loading 
time could be saved on transcontinental 
Cargoliner flights: Glyn Johns, superinten- 
dent of cargo service for United helped 
perfect the new methods now in use 
throughout the system. 


Synthetic Fuel 
Tax Relief Seen 

Possible tax relief for producers of syn- 
thetic fuels from coal may come from two 
bills introduced in Congress in the last- 





minute rush before adjournment or recess 
on June 19. 


Senator O’Mahoney introduced a bill to 
provide for percentage depletion in the 
case of oil shale mines and in the case of 
coal mines where the coal produced is for 
production of synthetic liquid fuels. The 
percentage rate proposed was 271, 


Congressman Ellsworth has intudieced 
a bill to provide for an amortization de. 
duction (to be spread over a period of 60 
months) in the case of plants constructed 
for the hydrogenation of coal, the synthesis 
of liquid hydrocarbons from gases pro- 
duced from coal, or the production of shale 
oil from oil shale. 


More Sawmills 
In California 
The number of active sawmills in Cali. 
fornia increased from a total of 226 in 
1941 to approximately 1,300 in 1947, 
about 500 per cent gain. Production of 
lumber during the same period increased 
from approximately 2,250,000,000 feet in 
1941 to about 3,250,000,000 feet in 1947, 
a little less than 50 per cent increase. The 
approximate number of employees man- 
ning the 226 mills in 1940-41, was ap- 
proximately 18,000 or roughly 80 per mill. 
In 1947, approximately 35,000 men were 
manning 1,300 mills, an average of about 


7 


27 men per mill. 


In the West...it’s 
KINGWELL 


for 


OILITE 


Bronze Bearings 
A Chrysler Product 


Self-lubricating bronze 
bearings made by pow- 
dered metallurgy give max- 
imum service at no extra 
cost. 

Send for catalog and 
size list of bearings stocked. 


KINGWELL BROS., LTD. 

Manufacturers — Since 1855 

457 Minna Street, SUtter 1-0514 
San Francisco, California 


Penh eB on ee Ena: Git nea 
Chrysler Oilite Bearings & Bar Stock 
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Smoot-Holman Co. Observes 
Thirty-Third Year 

Smoot-Holman Company, Inglewood, 
Calif., manufacturers of pressed steel 
plumbing fixtures and of industrial, com- 
mercial, fluorescent and outdoor lighting 
fixtures, are celebrating their Third-of-a- 
Century anniversary this year. 

The company was established in 1915 
by C. E. Smoot, president, and G. W. Hol- 
man, vice-president. 

While the main plant of Smoot-Holman 
is in Inglewood, they have a branch and 
warehouse in San Francisco and offices in 
the principal Western cities. 


Wirebound Box Clinic 


Wirebound box manufacturers on the 
Pacific Coast recently held their second 
dinic in San Francisco on technical prob- 
lems involved in the manufacture and use 
of wirebound boxes. Representatives were 
present from California Barrel Co., Tim- 
ber Products Co. of Medford, Oregon; 
Martin Bros. Box Co. of Oakland, Oregon, 
and Whittier, California; and Linnton 
Box Co. of Linnton, Oregon. The clinic 
was conducted by Harry Walsdorf, re- 
search and design engineer from the Pack- 
age Research Institute, and Elmer Galvin 
of the Wirebound Box Manufacturers 
Association. 


Cementquick 

Packaged cement mixes are being of- 
fered to the small consumer in the Pacific 
Northwest. A Portland building materials 
company is putting up three combinations 
of cement and aggregate in 90-pound 
sacks for which only the addition of water 
is necessary to provide mortar for laying 
walls, constructing sidewalks, or facing 
walls. 


Oil Conservation 

New legislation is badly needed in Cali- 
fornia for the conservation of oil and gas, 
and there should be a law requiring a 
unitization program for the repressuring 
of oil fields, if a great majority, say 80 
or 90 per cent, are in favor, according to 
A.C. Mattei, president of Honolulu Oil 
Corporation. There should also be a legal- 
wed method of unitization for secondary 
tecovery Operations, he told the American 
Petroleum Institute's Pacific Coast district 
production meeting in Los Angeles early 
in May, 


More Hanford Land 


The Hanford Plutonium Project will be 
neatly doubled in land area, the Atomic 
Energy Commission announces. It already 
‘omprises 126,000 acres, and 104,000 
“tes More will be purchased. 


Pine Output 


Glifornia was the biggest producer of 
éstern pines and associated species in 
(947, the Western Pine Association re- 
Ports. Oregon was second, Idaho third, 
wshington fourth, and Montana fifth. 
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Got materials 


dling, problems? 
Pll 





Get the Right Answer the First Time 


@ In these days of high production costs, most manufacturers 
can’t afford not to solve their materials-handling problems 
right the first time. Trial and error methods are costly in time 
and money. 

Whatever the equipment might be — gravity or power 
conveyers, or special conveying machinery — it should be 
designed specifically to meet your requirements. 

It is real economy to get sound engineering help with your 
materials-handling problems — help from people whose busi- 
ness is the development of efficient handling methods, and 
the manufacture of fine conveying machinery. 

The Mathews organization makes such service available to 
American and Canadian industries — service which is com- 
plete from preliminary planning to erection in the field, and 


which is backed up by the facilities of three very modern 
plants. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER CO. WEST COAST 


SAN CARLOS. CALIFORNIA 


SHHSSSSSSHSHSHSSSHSHSSHSESSHSHSHHESSSHSHHSSHHHHSSHSHHHEHEEEEEHOESE, 
e 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, LTD. 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
* A § § 
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| West Still Leads 
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As High-Wage Area 
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AGES in the West have been 15 The average wage differ- ; 
per cent higher than anywhere ential of the Far West over é 
else in the country for the past the Northeast amounted to , 
30 years, according to a study prepared by 30 per cent in 1907; by poco See ae = JOB RATES 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 1919 the spread had been HAVE CHANGE LE IN 40 YEARS in 
Department of Labor. The Far West, par- reduced to 15 per cent, and Wage Rates In Northeast :100 to 
ticularly the Pacific states, has long been a has been maintained at MEDIAN DIFFERENTIALS fix 
ao ene fegion, and while the rest of that approximate level ever | 1907 °° we ca 
the nation is slowly catching up, the West since. “This evidence of nortueast W/L pl 
continues to hold a substantial lead. | ; Silay i 
: ong-term stability in the SOUTH en 
In making the survey of wages, the Bu- , 7 al 
: : ) . , Far Western manufactur- - wi 
reau used the Northeast manufacturing . ie eo MIDWEST CAML Z 
Seen % 7 ing wage differential is in- fo 
states as the basis for comparison. In 1907, ike, ay ee an FAR WEST 
Western wages were as much as 50 per ©" a — a vie wil Pe 
cent higher than those paid-like groups in ‘U “anges might be con- 1919 me 
the Northeast in at least one-fifth of the sidered, states a report on NORTHEAST ap 
occupations covered. Since then, the dif- the survey in a recent issue no 
in of the Monthly Labor R ein 
ferentials have been reduced, so that in Of the Monthly Labor Ke- 
1945-46 only six per cent of the occupa- view. “It does, however, MIDWEST “te 
tions in the Far West showed 50 per cent _ bear out the conclusion that FAR WEST vol 
or more pay than in the Northeast. the growth of industry and — of 
Approximately 44 per cent of Far West- the heavy immigration of a 
ern occupational groups have wages from population that have char- oe ddl om 
5 to 20 per cent above those paid in the acterized the development SOUTH of 
New England area. of the Far West during the siemens a th 
As the chart indicates, the wage differ- past three decades appar- - . pla 
ential has been changed materially in the ently have not created a FAR WEST to: 
past three decades, not because wages in strong impetus towards the 1945-46 the 
the West declined but because pay in other equalization of wage rates tha 
: . : 4 Ms , NORTHEAST 
sections of the country was increased. Ac- as between the Far West is ft 
cording to the study, the major decline in and the Northeast and the SOUTH 
the position of the Far West took place in Middle West.” _ MIOWEST 
the years between 1907 and the early The average differential Ste 
1920's. Union rates for skilled building between the Far West and FAR WEST Ca 
and printing occupations in the Pacific the Middle West was ; 
states, and farm wages in the Mountain _ slightly larger for men than aii es 
states were more nearly equaled by those women; compared with the “i 
in other regions South the opposite was true. tre 
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HIGH-PRECISION and COMMERCIAL GEARS Worms ond Cal 
Worm Gears 
Your gear requirements are fully met in the “Advance” line. Most Sprockets by } 
modern, complete facilities assure quantity production of all gears Racks and Pinions +4 the | 
at catalog prices. Write, or submit drawings for quotation. oe ' Indu 
p* ST Spl nes F lishe 
apere: i 
c , , Made in metallic or hou 
Design + Engineering + Keecarch Mode in metolli: or - 


ADVANCE GEAR(}MACHINE CORP. [(_—_ “ 


Holmes and 58th Place, Los Angeles 1, California |: a, > - ~~ grou 
Phone: KImball 1296 ; . : in 1 


BRANCH: GEARS, INC., 20 LUCERNE ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA te i; sing] 
Phone: MArket 1-0408 ‘NCO 
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Unemployment Pay 
For Forced Vacations 


Plants completely shut down for vaca- 
tion periods will make employees not re- 
ceiving vacation pay eligible for state un- 
employment compensation benefits, ac- 
cording to a ruling recently issued by 
Judge W. A. Richmond of the Pierce 
County superior court, Tacoma, Wash. 
Opposing the rights of the employees to 
collect unemployment benefits were six 
timber products companies which main- 
tained that the men were voluntarily un- 
employed because of provisions in the 
union agreement under which the men 
were employed. 


: The agreement specified that men work- 
ing less than one year were not entitled 
to vacation pay, and men working one to 
five years were entitled to one week's va- 

_- cation with pay. In August, 1946, the six 
plants closed for two weeks to permit all 
employees to take vacations. Workmen 
with less than five years’ service applied 
for and were granted unemployment com- 
pensation by the Washington state employ- 
ment security commission. The employers 
appealed to the superior court which has 
now upheld the commission. 








Judge Richmond's ruling stated that, 
“to construe the vacation agreement as a 
voluntary relinquishment by the employee 
of his rights under the unemployment 
compensation act is to defeat the purpose 
of the act.’" Commenting further, he said, 
“the privilege or power to close down each 
plant, or to stagger the vacations in order 
to avoid the shutdown rested solely with 


4 7 a . — ti . MB ‘s, Ei 
3; m1 ae * 
4 ee ee 
the employers. Thus the appellants’ claim | 
that the men were voluntarily unemployed 
is not substantiated.” 
California Wage Survey 


By December, 1947, California employ- | REDUCE COSTS...INCREASE PRODUCTION 


ment was 48 per cent over 1940; average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing indus- 
tries were nearly double, but real spendable 
tarnings had increased less than eight per : . 4 ’ . . 

cent for the single worker and less than in manufacturing —it pays its way a hundred times over. That’s why it’s 
18 per cent for the worker with three de- 
pendents. These are some of the major 








EFFICIENCY in handling and processing materials is a basic necessity 


logical to eliminate old style lift-and-carry methods and replace them 


conclusions of a monograph, Wages in with new efficient Conveyco handling and processing systems. Whether 
California — War and Postwar Changes, it’ 
by Nedra B. Belloc, research assistant in sue seagate cea cians beast 


the University of California’s Institute of 


; ll the Conveyor Company where there is always a complete stock 
Industrial Relations, which recently pub- rere rene a : y =_— 


a her findings. California average of all types of conveyor equipment and a large staff of experienced 
rly earnings were 17 per cent above the ‘a ‘ ' 
tation-wide average in ; 46, and 16 per engineers. Make your plant more efficient, call JEfferson 6121 today! 


cent higher in 1947, 

Real spendable earnings” of some 
gfoups were found to be lower today than 
01940. This is particularly true among 
‘ingle workers, who have relatively higher 
‘come taxes to pay. 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


| ARIZONA 


ROCK WOOL PLANT TO OPEN—A division of the Sun Valley 
Manufacturing Corporation will open shortly at 950 North Twentieth 
Avenue, Phoenix, for the manufacture of rock wool. It is expected that 
the plant will turn out between 25 and 30 tons of the product daily. 
Fred C. Ramsing is general manager. Other officers are Paul Rist, presi- 
dent, Paul Hopkins, vice-president, and D. C. Drill, rock wool engineer 
in charge of plant construction 


NEW CONTAINER PLANT—Closer alliance with the food processing 
industry that began in 1946 is seen in the announcement that Atlas 
Imperial Diesel Engine Company will build a $1,000,000 plant at Hay- 
ward for production of glass containers. Atlas bought the Modern Can 
Machinery Co., Chicago, and Benton Ballou Co., Ltd., at Ontario, two 
years ago, and the Fullerton plant of Continental Can Co. in 1947. 


@ Holly Sugar Corporation mill at Cariton, Imperial Valley. 


NEW SUGAR MILL RUNNING—With a 2,700-ton daily capacity, 
making 900,000 pounds of beet sugar, Holly Sugar Corporation's new 
giant factory at Carlton, in the Imperial Valley, is making its first 
season's run. Plant is completely air-conditioned, and sugar silos are 
world’s largest. Note marking near top of silo, showing depth below 
sea-level 


FACILITIES CONSOLIDATED — Los Angeles Chemical Co. has 
moved its Calkins Division to the general offices and warehouse at 1960 
Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles. Rapid growth of industrial and educational 
uses of laboratory supplies in the Pacific Southwest made a single loca- 
tion most practicable. No changes in personnel 


MOVES TO NEW QUARTERS—Montgomery Elevator Co. is now 
at 735 Tehama St., San Francisco, with enlarged floor space. G. A 
Mizer is branch manager. 


ROME CABLE COMES WEST—An interest in the Anderson-Carlson 
Mfg. Co., Torrance, Calif., has been acquired by the Rome Cable Corp., 
Rome, N. Y. The plant, with 55,000 sq. ft. of floor space, will manu- 
facture electrical metallic tubing and allied products as soon as equip- 
ment is installed. Sales will be handled through Rome Cable's outlets. 
Frederick R. Weaver of Laguna Beach, Calif., has been elected a director 
of the Anderson-Carlson Co. 


TUBE FACTORY FOR CHICO—Victor Industries, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has plans for a plant at Chico, Calif., operating as Victor Industries 
Corp. of California, for manufacture of metallic collapsible tubes from 
aluminum slugs, used for toothpaste, shaving cream and other products. 


REFINERY TO ADD ASPHALT TYPES—California Asphalt Cor- 
poration’s new $1,000,000 refinery, San Francisco, plans to add a wide 
variety of air-blown asphalts to its output. The increased output will 
result from the addition of nine storage tanks with a capacity of 117,- 
900 barrels, two large reactors and one surge tank, 
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CHASE BAG BUYS L. A. PLANT—Chase Bag Company, New York 
has taken over a new plant in Los Angeles that was formerly operated 
by Southern California Bag Company. 


DOW CHEMICAL TO EXPAND—New plants for the manufacture 
of xanthale and caustic soda are a part of the expansion plans of Doy 
Chemical Company, Pittsburg. Their investment is expected to be ap. 
proximately $3,500,000 


DE BOOM PAIN1 Construction has started on a new $150,099 
building to house factory and offices of the De Boom Paint Company 
at Twenty-second and Mississippi streets, San Francisco. There wil] 
be 12,856 ft. of floor space. 


DIAMOND ACQUIRES PARKER LINE—Diamond Machine Too| 
Company, Los Angeles, has purchased the complete line of Parker 
power squaring shears and Multi-Max punch presses, previously many. 
factured by Parker Manufacturing Company, Santa Monica. — 


NAVY PART OWNER OF DOUGLAS—A Federal paper transaction 
with the RFC places Douglas Aircraft Company's El Segundo plant 
partly under U. S. Navy ownership. The plant is devoted exclusively 
to production of carrier-type planes. The Navy owns approximately 
half of the plant the $14,000,000 portion built with RFC funds 
during the war. 


MANUFACTURES PLASTIC KEYS—Electric Manufacturing Com. 
pany, San Francisco, has a contract to manufacture plastic keys for 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, and will spend $100,000 on 
plant expansion to create 100 new jobs. 


PROCESSING PLANT TO BUILD—Feedstuffs Processing Company, 
San Francisco, will erect plant at cost of $175,000 and containing 
18,700 sq. ft. for the manufacture of vitamin supplements for livestock 
and poultry feeds. 


AIRPORT GROUND-EQUIPMENT CONTRACT — Gillillan Bros, 
Inc., Los Angeles, have been granted a $1,620,000 contract by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for installation of ground-controlled ap. 
proach equipment at eight airports. The first installment will be made 
at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. 


GLIDDEN EXPANSION PROGRAM—The San Francisco part of 
the Glidden Company expansion program has been completed with 
the opening of a $300,000 plant, designed for the manufacture of 
alkyd resins and for varnish and oil processing. 


LOS ANGELES FIRM TO HAVE BRANCH—Morris P. Kirk & Sons, 
Inc., Los’ Angeles smelting and refining firm, will establish a branch 
in Salt Lake City. The firm manufactures metal alloys used in aircraft 
plants, 


THREE NEW HYDRO PLANTS—Los Angeles Department of Water 
& Power has authorized a $40,000,000 power revenue bond issue to 
finance construction of three hydroelectric plants at Owens Gorge and 
a 265-mile transmission line to bring power supply to Los Angeles 
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The new hydro plants are to be of 37,000 kw. capacity each. 


THE HEAVIEST CASTING — The heaviest casting ever made was 
poured at the Macaulay Foundry of Berkeley recently. It was a flywheel 
for a 900-hp. supercharged Atlas Imperial diesel engine; the casting 
weighed approximately 22,000 pounds. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY TO BUILD — The Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Company will erect a two-story office building at Lexington 
Avenue and Gower Street, Los Angeles. The new structure is designed 
to provide enlarged quarters for the district business records office, dis- 
trict plant and traffic offices and a plant engineering office. 


THREE TONS OF AIR FREIGHT—One of the largest single pieces 
of air freight ever shipped was a 6,500-pound labeler, consigned to 
the Petri Wine Company, Stockton, and flown front Boston's Logan 
airport by a United Air Lines giant Cargoliner. 


INJECTION MACHINE FOR L. A. FIRM—Reinhold-Geiger Plastics 
of Los Angeles has added injection facilities and will engage in lim- 
ited injection molding operations, with a new approach to injection 
molding. 


LOS ANGELES FIRM SOLD—Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company recently acquired the Los Angeles plant of Cooper 
Screw Manufacturing Company. 


MANUFACTURING RESUMED—The manufacture and sale of 4 
bury automatic clutches and automatic transmissions for one to “ P- 
engines have been resumed at the Salsbury Corporation, Los Angelés. 
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len HERE’s what you’ve been waiting 
aircratt = 
for—an Endgate big enough and smashed shipments. Reduces damage claims 
F Water powerful enough to heft 5,000 Ibs. for man and merchandise. 
issue 0 —2' tons. Pull a lever and up sai del ; cane 
eon she goes. From ground to truck floor level The exceptional lifting capacity—5, 
in a few seconds. And you gain up to 72 Ibs.—completely meets the needs of those 
dieu inches of extra loading length, if desired. lines of industry that haul heavy cased - 
heel packaged goods, household and shop appli- 
ye Only Fruehauf furnishes a 5,000 Ib. Ele- . 
amg ae — ’ prea ances, machinery, etc., and must overcome 
vating Endgate. We designed and built it varying load levels. The new Endgate can 
hone & upon the insistence of satisfied users of our be applied to Trailers as well as trucks. 
ee 2,000 lb. gates. They said they want some- mee 
ice, dis thing similar in construction but with more For complete specifications call your 
os nearest Fruehauf Trailer Factory Branch 
heft. So, here it is. 
1eCe: . . . . . ‘ ° 
saad This is a genuine time and labor saving World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
s Logan device. The lifting is done by engine power FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
instead of brawn—no injured backs or Western Monufacturing Plant, Los Angeles 
Plastics 
aa SALES AND SERVICE—LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SACRAMENTO ° PORTLAND * SEATTLE * FRESNO 
SANDIEGO * PHOENIX * SALTLAKECITY * ELPASO * SPOKANE °* BILLINGS * ALBUQUERQUE + DENVER 
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r Cale "ENGINEERED 
of Sals- TRANSPORTATION" ENOGA E 
0 10-hp. | 
Angeles. 
Hear Harrison Wood, Interpreter of World Events, Every Sunday, 12:00 Noon, Pacific Time, over ABC. Consult Your Local Paper! 
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Roof Ventilators 


provide highly efficient large scale and 
spot ventilation for practically any type 
of industrial building, regardless of its de- 
sign or unusual characteristics. Adequate 
ventilation speeds production, reduces 
spoilage and accidents, helps you attract 
more manpower. Describe your problem; 
write for Bulletin 324. 


THE SWARTWOUT CO., 18569 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 





Pa¥ HE WEST ON ITS WAY * 
SAFEWAY BUYS SOAP COMPANY—Safeway Stores has purchased 
the Par Soap Company of Oakland. They will operate the Soap firm as 
a separate corporation, 


UNION OIL ACQUIRES NEW FIELDS — Leases and operations of 
the Palmer-Stendal Oil Company have been sold to Union Oil Company 
and the Five-C interests have been sold to the Douglas Oil Company. 
The two deals involved approximately $1,000,000. ee 


UNITED AIR LINES MAINTENANCE PLANT—United Air Lines 
has opened its $6,650,000 airplane maintenance base at San Francisco 
The plant covers 116 acres at the north end of the municipal airport 


AIR-SEA TRAVEL—The United Air Lines and the Matson Navigation 
Company are issuing combination air-sea tickets between California 
and Honolulu to popularize one-way trips by air and steamer for 
the purpose of expediting tourist travel to the Islands. 


MEAT PROCESSING PLANT—Kingan & Co., pork and beef packer, 
which opened headquarters in Indianapolis in 1845, has established 
a processing plant at 4820 Everett Ave., Los Angeles, in the Central 
Manufacturing District. R. I. Peters is local manager. 


ACME BREWING CO.—2080 E. 49th St., Los Angeles, has announced 
plans to increase production by one-third when expansion is completed 
this spring. The two breweries which it operates will have a combined 
capacity of 2,000,000 barrels of beer annually. 


IDEAL HEATING CORP.—807 E. Gage Ave., will shortly move to 
7101 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, where about 37,000 sq. ft. will be 
utilized in manufacture of floor, wall, and dual furnaces, and wall 
heaters. 


KELITE PRODUCTS CO.—1350 N. Main St., Los Angeles, has moved 
to this location where 100,000 sq. ft. are utilized for manufacture of 
industrial cleaning compounds. 


DAY & NIGHT MFG. CO.—Monrovia, is building a two-story addi- 
tion to contain 22,000 sq. ft. for increased production of gas, water, 
and space heaters, butane cylinders, water coolers, and evaporators. 


ARROWSMITH TOOL & DIE CO.—1240 S. Hill St., has begun con- 
struction of a 12,000-sq. ft. building at 9700 Bellanca Ave., Los 
Angeles, to which location it will move in a few months, 


MACHINE CRAFT MFG. CO.—3805 Avalon Blvd., has constructed 
a porcelain enameling plant at 2214 Fawcett St., El Monte. This has 
been equipped with new machinery for porcelain enameling on castings. 
In its Los Angeles plant company makes malted milk mixers, and lique- 
fiers under the trade-name of “Hollywood.” 


NEW INDUSTRIES, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alhambra: Mis- 
sion Orange Bottling Co., 2300 Poplar Blvd., franchised by Mission Dry 
Corp., has started bottling operations; F. Z. Reitler, president... . 
Burbank: Supermatic Products Corp., 500 S. Flower St., has begun 
manufacture of apartment house ranges; Arnold L. Rose, president, . . . 
Clearwater: Production Manufacturing Co., 8329 E. Quebec St., is 
now steel fabricating; Walter A. Graham, owner. . . . El Monte: Stokes- 
Tucker, 1312 W. Rush St., is manufacturing novelty wood products 
and plaster castings; Ronald Stokes and J. A. Tucker, partners, S-N 
Manufacturing Co., 132 Hoyt Ave., is manufacturing garden tools and 


aluminum castings; Ernest O. Essen, owner. . . . Inglewood: Federal 
Fire Hose Manufacturing Co., 1044 W. Hillcrest Blvd., has started 
manufacture of fire hose; R. L. Pepp, owner. . . . North Hollywood: 


Vulco Manufacturing, 543014 Vineland Ave., is making brazing torches 
. . . Torrance: National Electric Products Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
purchased 131,000 sq. -ft. building at 2750 W. Lomita Blvd., and 
expects to start production of flexible electrical conduit, tubing, and 
electrical fittings in September. . . . Whittier: Martin Brothers Box Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has acquired seven acres and a 25,000-sq. ft. building 
at 1329 W. Washington Blvd., and is manufacturing a wire-bound 


_ box under the trade name “Tenacity”; John C. Brill, manager. 


PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP.—2940 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, 
has taken over Accessories Mfg. & Engr, Co., South Gate, and will 
operate it as the Ameco Div. of Pacific Airmotive Corp. at the Burbank 
address, making cabin pressure controls. 


INTERSTATE ENGINEERING CORP.—2250 E. Imperial Highway, 
El Segundo, has been appointed national manufacturing and sales rl 
sentative by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for airplane brake and whee 
assemblies used on many small passenger and private airplanes. 
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NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC.—Hawthorne, has been awarded a con- 
tract of $5,500,000 by the U. S. Air Force for 23 three-engined assault 


transports. 


KAISER CO., INC.—Fontana, has received permission from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to expand its steel plant at a cost of $3,000,- 
900. A new open hearth furnace with related soaking pit and other 
facilities are included. Operation is expected in six or eight months 
and will add 10,000 tons per year to the ingot production capacity. 


CHERRY RIVET CO.—231 Winston St., Los Angeles, has leased an 
adjoining building which affords approximately 10,000 additional 
square feet for manufacture of rivets, rivet guns and accessories. 


WILLCOCKS TINNING & METAL PRODUCTS, INC—s714 S. 
Main St., has begun construction of an 8,000-sq. ft. building at 220 
E. 57th St., Los Angeles, where it will move upon completion. Com- 
pany makes steam tables, kitchen work tables, cafeteria serving counters, 
ventilating units, etc., and does sheet metal work, hot dip retinning, 
coppersmithing, and welding. \ 


HUFF LUMBER CO—116 W. 116th St., Los Angeles, is adding about 
7,000 sq. ft. to its planing mill facilities. 


Ww. B. ELFSTROM CO.—2300 E. 48th St., Los Angeles, manufacturer 
of washing machine parts, has acquired a 4,000-sq. ft. warehouse at 
3430 Union Pacific Avenue. 


DICKINSON POTTERY EQUIPMENT CO.—2424 Glover Pl., Los 
Angeles, has recently moved into its 4,000-sq. ft. building at this ad- 
dress. Company makes ceramic kilns and accessory machinery for the 
ceramic industry. 


MACSON CO.—3260 Motor Ave., West Los Angeles, is now at this 
location for increased production of cable connectors. 


SIMPSON’S POTTERY—11911 Industrial Ave., Hollydale, has added 
3,000 sq. ft. for manufacture of plumbing fixtures, 


JIFFY EXCAVATOR TOOL CO.—4864 Valley Blvd., Los Angeles, 
is at this new address where 4,000 sq. ft. of plant space and 1,500 
sq. ft. of yard area are available for assembly of ditching and trenching 
machines, buckets, etc. Lawrence Massa is president. 


JUTE PLANT FOR STOCKTON—Ludlow Manufacturing & Sales 
Co., Boston, Mass., will begin processing and storage of jute at Port 
of Stockton on August 1, employing 25 persons to convert jute from 
India into bagging for raw cotton grown in San Joaquin area. 


ACQUIRES NORTHWEST PLANT—Paramount Mfg. Co., Stockton, 
has bought Muir Manufacturing Co., Sunnyside, Wash., naming Frank 
Flodin branch manager and Robert LeDoux, factory manager. Muir pro- 
duces packing shed equipment and parts for potato and onion shippers. 


SUPERWELD CORPORATION—Glendale, has been organized with 
capitalization of $500,000 to do atmosphere-controlled electric furnace 
brazing, and to make silver soldered steel and non-ferrous parts and 
assemblies, hand-trucks for warehouses and other wheeled goods. Walter 
T. Wells, chairman of the board of Lane-Wells Company, is president 
and general manager. 


WESTERN SEALANT CO.—Culver City, has begun processing of 
metal pressure castings to prevent leakage. Gordon Knapman is owner. 


EVERSHARP, INC.—Pacific Coast distribution headquarters of this 
irm has been moved from San Francisco to 653 No. Robertson Blvd., 
los Angeles, with Truman Renz as regional manager, pen division, 
and Lee Riggs regional manager, shaving instrument division. 


BROWN-BEVIS EQUIPMENT CO.—Los Angeles, has purchased the 

Pomona plant of Salsbury Motors, Inc., and will manufacture mechan- 
street sweepers, motor scooters, 6 hp. gasoline engines for scooters, 

small tractors, etc. Pilot run of the plant was scheduled for July 1. 


SARGENT ENGINEERING CORP.—Hunington Park, is adding 5,000 


q. ft. to increase manufacture of oilwell pumps, pumping equipment 
and aircraft hydraulic units. 


MODGLIN COMPANY—3225 San Fernando Road, will construct an 
addition of 11,000 sq. ft. for expanded production of plastic items. 


ELECTRONIC FIRM MOVES — R. A. Webster, 11856 Mississippi 
Ave, West Los An eles, has moved to this address where increased 
Space and considerable new equipment is available for production of 
bauges for measuring hardness of metals, and electronic devices. 
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Contractor Mort 
was running short 
Of asphalt, tile and brick. 


But when he tried 
the “Classified,” 
He solved his problem quick. 





Busy buyers use Classified. It’s a complete, 
up-to-date guide to most everyone in town 
who sells or serves. When you're ready to buy, 
find it fast in the Yellow Pages. Just as other 
buyers will find your products fast, too, when 
you advertise in Classified! 


You'll find it fast in the 


YELLOW PAGES 


of your Telephone Directory 
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Press-front life doubled, 
$45,500 saved on changes 
with Farval 


APID wear of bearings 

was forcing a brick 
company to overhaul its 
brick presses every few 
months. It was costing 
about $1,750 to replace 
each press front, includ- 
ing upper and lower 
toggles and slides. In 
some plants where pres- 
sures were extreme and 
highly abrasive brick dust 
was encountered, fronts 
had to be replaced every 
90 days. 


In order to eliminate 
downtime, lengthen 
bearing life and reduce 
overhaul expense, the com- 
pany decided to try an 
automatic Farval Central- 
ized System of Lubrication. The first installation on one 
press resulted in a saving of $900 in ten months on the 
cost of brasses alone. Farval systems have since been 
installed on a total of 26 presses. 





FARVAL— Studies in 
Centralized Lubrication 
No. 99 


Even in plants where conditions are most severe, 
bearing life has been doubled. In one plant, it has not 
been necessary to replace any bearings for more than 
18 months since Farval was installed. As to expense, the 
company is saving at least $45,500 a year—the cost of 
one complete overhaul of its 26 presses. 


The company also remarks on the safety and clean- 
liness of Farval Centralized Lubrication. There is no 
longer an accident hazard—always present when opera- 
tors lubricate equipment by hand—and no oil is spilled 
on presses and floor. 


Farval delivers oil or grease under pressure to a group 
of bearings from one central station, in exact quantities, 
as often as desired. Farval is the Dualine System with the 
Positive Piston Displacement Valve. This valve has but 
two moving parts and is fully adjustable, with a Tell-tale 
indicator at each bearing to show the job is done. For a 
full description of Farval, write for Bulletin 25. The 
Farval Corp., 3269 East 80th St., Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Western Offices: Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 





“CENTRALIZED 
SYSTEMS OF 
LUBRICATION 
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ANDREW BROWN COMPANY—5431 District Blvd 
has completed a 15,000-sq. ft. warehouse to handle st 
varnishes, lacquers, synthetic enamels and similar produ 
firm makes. 


, Los Angeles. 


! 
KS Of paints 
cts which the 


MARKING FIRM MOVES—Monarch Marking System Co. | 


i. ’. Has acquired 

a 21,000-sq. ft. building at 2010 W. 62nd St., Los Angeles oom will 
. =e . il 

move there about September 15. Company is a branch of the Dayton 
: “yO 


Ohio, firm making price tickets, tags, and labels, as well as price mark 
ing machinery. re 


AUTOW ELD CORPORATION—EI Monte, a sut 


bsidiary of American 
Metal Products, Detroit, has under construction a 12,500-sq ft. build 
° vp > “ > - + = 
ing at 852 W. Whittier Blvd., Whittier, for production of automoh le 

“s 4ULOMODI) 
parts. Company manufactures butane tanks and equipment at the Fl 
Monte plant 





@ Amino products plant of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation at San Jose, California. 


DROP & PRESS FORGINGS—Scheduled for completion this fall, 
General Metals Corp. is building a $1,000,000 addition adjacent ti 
their present location at 5701 So. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles. The new 
plant will be capable of an output of 400 to 500 tons of malleable iron 
castings monthly, as well as drop and press forgings. 


PABST BREWING CO.—Milwaukee, has purchased the Los Angeles 
Brewing Company, which will be operated as a separate entity by the 
eastern firm, with Charles J. Lick remaining as vice-president and 
general manager. An expansion program costing $4,500,000 is planned 
for the Los Angeles brewery. 


MAINTENANCE SHOPS—Western Air Lines, Los Angeles Muni- 
cipal Airport, plans erection of $100,000 engine overhaul and mainte- 
nance shops. 


NEW OIL FIELD—A new light oil producing area in California has 
been discovered with the bringing in of Russell No. 1 by the Richfield 
Oil Corp. in the Cuyama Valley, near Santa Maria. The valley has here- 
tofore been unexplored for oil, and Richfield holds approximately 130, 
000 acres under lease. Oil from the new well flowed at the rate of 500 
barrels daily, from a producing interval between 2,970 and 3,360 feet 
deep. A second well, Russell No. 2, has been spudden 600 feet west of 
the discovery well 


NATURAL GAS—Application has been made by the El Paso Natural 
Gas Co. to the Federal Power Commission to allow expansion of its 
pipeline system by 180,000,000 cu. ft., of which 100,000,000 cu. ft 
of natural gas would be delivered to the Southern California Gas Co., 
the balance going to Arfizona, New Mexico, and the El Paso area. 


AUTO ASSEMBLY PLANT—Tucker Corporation, makers of the 
new rear-engined automobile, plan to erect an assembly plant in Los 
Angeles within the next two years, according to President P. T. Tucker 


Present production of the car is about 21 cars per day, expected soon 
to increase to 10 daily. 


NEW ENGINES ORDERED—Southern Pacific Company has arranged 
for bids on diesel-electric freight locomotives to cost approximately 
$25,000,000, according to President A. T. Mercier. The orders will 
include 30 new 6,000 hp. mainline freight locomotives and 65 diesel 
switch engines. 
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AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY—The Oliver Manufacturing Com- 
sany has moved from St. Louis to Rocky Ford. As manufacturers of seed 
and grain cle: g machinery, the company moved to Southern Colorado 
because the area is the center of a large seed growing industry. 





VW 
i 


S 


mill wall 


EXPANSION IN CRIPPLE CREEK—The Golden Cycle 
move from Colorado Springs to Cripple Creek 


CENTRAL CONTROLS BRANCH General Controls have opened 
, new and enlarged Denver factory branch office at 1162 Elati Street, 
Denver. M. S. Wilson is branch manager. 


ae 


"IDAHO 


SMELTER TO BE BUILT AT STIBNITE—Bradley Mining Company, 
San Francisco, will construct a smelter at Stibnite for reduction of the 
antimony and gold concentrates produced from the company’s Yellow 
Pine mine. The smelter will cost approximately $1,000,000. It will be 
built by Western-Knapp Engineering Company. The smelter is expected 
to have annual production of 5,000 to 6,060 tons of antimony. 


SHOP TO BE REBUILT—The Ohio Match Company is planning a 
new structure to replace a shop lost in an $80,000 blaze in the Coeur 
}Alene national forest. 


CEDAR POLE PRODUCTS—The R. G. Haley organization, Lewiston, 
has filed articles of incorporation at Boise with a capitalization of $87,- 
500. It will deal in cedar pole products in Canada, the West Coast, and 
the Inland Empire. Healey siding, near Pierce, is being used as a 
shipping point from Idaho. 


DEWEY GOLD MINE SOLD—Barnsdall Oil Company has sold its 
rights in the Dewey gold mine, located in the Idaho primitive area, to 
Gateway Gold & Copper Company, a Canadian concern recently incor- 
porated in Idaho. This historic mine has been operated sporadically 
since 1896, 


BIG HORN MINING CLAIMS LEASED—The Progressive Mining 
Co., recently organized by business men of Idaho Falls, has leased, with 
the option to purchase, the Big Horn mining claims in the Hamilton 
mining district of Butte County. 


_MONTANA 


POWER COMPANY TO BUILD—Montana Power Company plans 
0 construct a $250,000 gas processing plant, compressing units, and 
considerable mileage of new pipe lines in its Cut Bank fields. 


HAND WEAVING PROJECT—Miles City will be the location of the 
ust hand-weaving project under the new state-sponsored plan of creat- 
ing interest in Montana's wool products. 


WOOD PULP MILL AT POLSON—Idaho-Montana plans to erect and 


on a bleached sulphate wood pulp mill of 200-ton daily capacity 
it Polson. 


AP CREEK FIELD IS DEVELOPED—Spokane’s Inland Empire 
Kehneries, Inc., is developing a new source of crude oil in the Soap 
Creek field in southern Montana. Estimates of the amount of crude oil 
‘serves in the field vary from 6,000,000 barrels to 17,000,000 barrels. 
Although discovered in 1920, this area has been shut down since 1928 
‘Mept for short test periods. 


ANACONDA ACID PLANT EXPANSION—The capacity of the sul- 
Pauric acid plant and other facilities at Anaconda are being expanded 
» double the production of phosphate products to meet the demand 
it phosphate fertilizer. This expansion is in addition to the “‘Greater 
Sutte project,” where preliminary work has started on a program esti- 
mated to cost $20,000,000. 


MILL REOPENS AT HALF MOON—The Stoltze Land & Lumber 
“mpany's Half Moon mill, Columbia Falls, has opened, and 75 men 
‘We gone back to work. As soon as road conditions permit, the woods 
“ews will go into the forests for cutting. 
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@ Now you can have a 2'2" 
to 4" geared threader you 
can handle with unusual 
ease — Carry it, put it on 
pipe; it’s got handles you 
can get hold of and con- 
trol it with. That’s only 
one of the many RIZAaID 
features of this new 4P die 
stock that you'll enjoy. 








»od much 
easier-to-handle 
2» to4 geared 
Pipe Threader 
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GAUSE pr, 


Quick - set 
workholder — 
fully enclosed gear. 


New Fein No. 4?P 


Balanced Loop-handles. Easy 
to pick up and put straight on 
pipe— won't slip or tip over. 
Easy to Carry.... 
Quick-setting Workholder. 
Mistake-proof — sets to size 
before you put it on pipe, no 
bushings. . . . 

Extra Easy Upkeep. Twin- 
anchored drive shaft turns in 
oilless bronze bearing — never 
needs oil. Grease packed gear 
fully enclosed. ... 

Easy Pipe Threading. Four 
sets of 5 high-speed steel dies 
easily cut clean accurate threads. 
Ratchet handle with each 4P; 
Rigaip universal drive shaft 
available for power drive. 


Make sure of these easier- 
work advantages—buy the 
4P at your Supply House. 


RIEASID 


WORK-SAVER PIPE TOOLS 


THE RIDGE TOOL COMPANY - 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Automobiles, Business Machines, Household 
Appliances, Cans, Toys and the many other types 
of products made of metal exert their appeal 
largely through their surface finish. How to 
make that finish attractive and lasting is one 
major production problem. How to apply such 
a finish faster for greater output is another 
problem. 


Leading Manufacturers Use 


ROSS OVENS 


In close cooperation with the makers of fine finishing 
materials, the builders of Ross Baking and Drying 
Ovens have solved both problems for the metal work- 
ing industry. They have developed the apparatus that 
assures utmost accuracy in applying and controlling the 
important elements of heat, air circulation and humidity 
that together determine the quality and quantity of out- 
put from finishing operations. 





The Ross method is recognized as the modern method 
of finishing. The most prominent producers of metal 
products rely upon Ross apparatus to produce a finish 
of beauty and durability—with safety and speed. 


Send For Our New Descriptive 
Bulletin Just Published! 


Write to our office nearest you for your copy of our Bulletin 
No. 132W — a 24 page book that treats the entire subject 
of industrial baking, curing and heat treating. Fully illus- 
trated, charts, diagrams and helpful data. 



















J. ©. ROSS ENGINEERING 


ss CORPORATION — 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


350 Madison Avenue,- New York 17, N. Y._ 





1231 E. Seventh Street Los Angeles, 21 










THE WEST ON ITS WAY — 


TIMBER CUTTING INCREASES—Approximately 10,000,000 board 
feet of timber a year will be shipped to Wisconsin pulp mills from the 
White Sulphur Springs area during the next three years. This figure 
according to forest service officials, represents an increase of timber 
cutting activity to almost four times the amount cut during the last 
two years. All timber will be taken from Lewis and Clark forest land 
Contracts have been signed with the Corcoran Pulp Wood Company of 
Wisconsin, with headquarters for Montana operations in Bozeman. _ 


| OREGON 


KLAMATH FALLS FIRM TO BE SOLD—Pacific Associates, Inc. 2 
California corporation, has taken an option on the Klamath Machine 
and Locomotive Works, Klamath Falls; Eugene Hooker and Homer 
Ellis will dispose of their interest in the company, but the Gerlinger 
ey Dallas will have an interest in the new corporation to be 
ormed. 









LUMBER COMPANY TO MOVE—Coosten Lumber Company will 
move its mill from Willanch slough to the Graveyard Point area, across 
from Eastside. A dam for a millpond will be constructed and about 
11/, miles of road. 










SMALL MILL PRODUCTION—White City Lumber Company, Med- 
ford, has begun enterprise of its Camp White industrial area with the 
activation of dry kilns, green chain and resaw units. The intention js 
to provide a concentration area through which small mill production 
can be remanufactured, dried, surfaced and graded for use by wood. 
working industries to be located at the site. 



















O & C TRACTS OPEN TO ENTRY—A bill signed by President Tru- 
man reopens the Oregon and California revested lands to mining entry. 
According to Hillman Lueddemann, president of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, this action removes the principal barrier to the growth 
of the mineral and mining industry in western Oregon. 











FEDERAL RESERVE SPENDS TWO MILLION—Bids will be called 
for late this year for construction of a four-story building to house the 
Portland branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco, accord- 
ing to S. A. MacEachron, assistant branch manager. The structure will 
have a basement and sub-basement with two-story vaults, and main 
banking rooms 50 by 80 feet on the first floor. Location of the new bank 
building will be $.W. Ninth Avenue and Stark Street. Pietro Belluschi 
is the architect. 












LUMBER MILL PLANNED—Lloyd Corporation, Los Angeles, will 
build a sawmill and plywood plant costing $1,500,000 near the mouth 
of the Rogue River in southern Oregon, according to R. B. Lloyd, presi- 
dent. Construction date will depend on harbor improvement at the river's 
mouth. Lloyd Corp. owns 25,000 acres of timber in the area. 







GRAIN ELEVATORS PLANNED—Kerr-Gifford Co., Portland, will 
build a $250,000 grain elevator at the Port of Arlington. Construction 
will be privately financed and operated, since voters twice rejected 
$200,000 bond issue to pay for the project. 











HOW ARD-COOPER IN NEW HOME—Their new $500,000 building 
on a five-acre site has been occupied by the Howard-Cooper Corp., pi0- 
neer Portland equipment dealers and manufacturers. The company 
serves the logging and construction industries with branches in five 
Oregon cities and Seattle. 














SALEM TO HAVE NEW TELEPHONE BUILDING—Pacific Tele- 
hone & Telegraph Company plans to build a $150,000 administration 
building in Salem, to be located in the vicinity of the state capitol. 


PACIFIC POWER AND LIGHT EXPANDS—The Pacific Power & 
Light Company plans to spend $6,666,350 on a construction prograat 
in the Portland area. The largest single job will be the enlarging ao 
conversion of oil firing of the giant boiler at the Lincoln generating 
plant, the cost to be approximately $300,000. 


PLYWOOD FIRM ACTIVITIES—U. S. Plywood Corporation will 
build its twenty-eighth branch warehouse at Portland, to serve the lower 
Columbia River, upstate Oregon area, and most of Idaho. ... A nae. 
000 plywood plant is planned for Grants Pass by J. J. Villair, — 
J. Miller—both of Cave Junction, and John Nyland of Grants _ , 
who are incorporating as the Southern Oregon Pl ree 4. 
Grants Pass... . The Portland Plywood Corporation has wee 

ing of its new mill at an estimated cost of $900,000 and employing 
160 people, with a production of 36,000,000 ft. of plywood per yeat. 
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PONDEROSA MOULDINGS TO EXPAND —A major expansion 
project to double the output and increase the number of workers is 
under way at Ponderosa Mouldings, Inc., Redmond. The construction 
program includes a planing plant, dry kilns, a large dry sorting chain 















































































ard building and extensive development of yard facilities for green lumber. 
the * 
ure, NEW BRANCH AT ROSEBURG—The St. Helens ‘Wood Products o * SPOKANE 
aber Company, manufacturers of broom and mop handles, will open a branch PORTLAND (* 
last plant in Roseburg. The company has purchased an unused cannery * 
and building, and machinery is now being installed. 
y of 
MILL AND TIMBER TRANSACTIONS—Coos Bay Logging Com- 2%, 
pany of North Bend has purchased the Powers Mill Company and General Pty; Clay 
25,000,000 ft. of standing timber; Archie Heseman has bought the 
Emmert Bros’. Logging Sanpeny a Home ae oe i) 8 FACTORIES 
' interests in the C. & M. Lumber Company sawmill near Lebanon; 
the O'Brien Spruce Company has been sold to the Astoria Spruce « 54 WAREHOUSES 
Corporation, a recently incorporated Washington firm; the Leonard Teer 
C., 2 Lungren Logging Company has received the timber rights to 187,000 aes aa 
ft. of Ponderosa pine along the roadside of the Deschutes National elepnone boo 
omer Forest land and U. S. Highway 97 in the Lava Butte sector; Ewauna 
inger Box Company of Klamath Falls has been awarded a contract for 10,- 
10 be 000,000 ft. of Ponderosa pine and sugar pine on Kanott No. 6 unit 
on the Klamath reservation on a bid of $250,000. 
will — proce e eS ee 
ee | ee 
PIPE FOUNDRY EXPANDS—Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co. is add- 
Med ing 110,000 sq. ft. to its foundry at Provo at a cost of $2,500,000. Cen- 
th i trifugal casting pa will replace present sand-casting methods. 
“i . Pig iron will be obtained from the Geneva Steel Company. W ' 
a INDUSTRIAL ABBA PLANNED << Poshese of the Utah Goneeed Throughout the Wes 
Sub-Depot, Salt Lake City, by John Wallace an ssociates, will open 
950 me of former government property to manufacturing plants. and Southwest...your 
T The deal, recently concluded with War Assets Administration, at a 
R sf price of $1,620,000, will make available 61 buildings of various sizes, T 
i electrical, telephone and fire alarm systems, railroad trackage and other MOST CONVENIEN 
ste : improvements. Sale was subject to provision that the property may be 
growt reconverted to its designed use within 120 days. R CE FOR _ 
STEEL PIPE PLANT—Structural Steel and Forge Company, a division SOU 
called of Eimco Corporation, will construct a $1,000,000 steel pipe manufac- 
use the turing plant in Salt Lake City. It will be built in association with L. J. 
accord: Berkeley, owner and president of Penn Tool and Machine Company, 
a Danville, Illinois. About 150 men will be employed at the plant. 
1 
w bank } REMINGTON ARMS PLANT SOLD—The Remington Arms Plant 
elluschi in Salt Lake City has been sold to three business men for $1,620,000. 
The successful bidders are John M. Wallace, vice-president, Walker 
Bank & Trust Company; Harold H. Bennett, vice-president, ZCMI, 
es, will and Leland Swaner. 
> mouth 
1, presi RUBBER FACTORY OPENS — Public ceremonies attracted visitors 
€ rivers from all parts of the state for the opening of the Thermoid Company's e & 
$2,500,000 plant at Nephi. The factory is two stories high and covers 
SY, acres, 
nd, will 
struction INDUSTRIAL SURVEY—Further industrialization of Utah will be 
jected 2 the aim of a survey planned by the Utah Association of Chamber of 
Commerce Secretaries and the Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
= of the University of Utah. Six graduate students directed by Dr. a t 
ping = will devote three months on the survey and making that can cut production costs! 
company Wherever you're located in the vast territory above, your paint 
| in five ees POUCH 5 eam i woh eee 2 problems can be solved fast . . . and to your complete satisfaction. 
25,000,000 os ft. The well, north of the Arizona line, Nat he con. General a unique network of factories and warehouses assures 
fic Tele- | “sted to Needles, Calif., by pipeline and will provide additional sup- you practically overnight service. — . 
istration plies for southern California outlets of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. One phone call brings you the advice of paint 
- capitol. experts experienced in cutting production costs. 
WASATCH OIL PLANS WELL—C. E. Peavy, vice-president of the Laboratory service if need be. And exactly the 
k Wasatch Oil Co., has announced that his company plans to sink 52 new paint products you want from the West's finest 
Power vells at a cost of $2,500,000 during the rest of 1948. Expected produc- line of quality finishes. 
aa ton is 144,000 barrels. 
enerating ASPHALT MILL OPENED—With a production capacity of 60 tons 
et hour, a new asphalt plant has been opened by the Salt Lake City G a i i yy aay a 
ls seperation, for use » street repairs. The plant was built by Standard 
H . ata - 
¢ lower a CUCM CL ae tee) 
nee, cf Bais 
€ 
Samu’ HI fi >: J 









wae GENERAL PAINT CORPORATION: San Francisco, Los 
wcll PLANT EXPANDS—An addition costing $4,000,000 Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Tulsa — plus factory- 


€ built in the near future by Monsanto Chemical Co., Seattle, branch warehouses throughout the West and Southwest. 
o E. M. Queeny, chairman of the board. See your telephone directory. 
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SAVES TIME, WORK, MONEY 


zr: Superior Electro Cleaning 


Famous Kelite Anodyne gives best 
assurance of lustrous, smoothly ad- 
herent plating. Forces its way into 
recesses of the metal, removing all 
oils, graphite, etc. High conduc- 
tivity for faster anodic cleaning. 


contro} a 


1. For Plating Die Castings 


Kelite No. 41 is a new develop- 
ment for cleaning die castings, 
brass castings and stampings, Brit- 
tania or German Silver before plat- 
ing. Its high pH assures better 
current capacity—faster cleaning— 
superior results. 





sc 


3. Fast Core Box Cleaning 4. For Best Paint Adhesion 


Foundries all over the country have 
found a new way to clean stub- 
born deposits on core boxes and 
driers —Kelite Formula 555. No 
need at all to use hand labor...just 
soak in Formula 555 —then rinse 
with water. 


NTT 


Kelite Process K is unexcelled for 
preparing iron, steel, copper, and 
aluminum for painting. Removes 
rustand phosphatizes ferrous 
metals to inhibit rerusting. Bright- 
ens copper. Wipe on—Wipe off... 
or use immersion process! 





Industrial Chemicals for Cleaning & Processing * Manufacturing 
Plants in Los Angeles, Chicago, Dallas * Offices in principal cities 


FREE SAMPLES—DEMONSTRATIONS 
See for yourself how these and other Kelite Cleaning Materials can 
do a better job for you. No cost or obligation. Just send coupon. 





Sallanadieenetiaetiaeatienentianetonsienstentieestiaetandamtinatantans —a—e 
| KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
| P.O. BOX 2917 — TERMINAL ANNEX, LOS ANGELES 54, CALIF. | 
[1 SAMPLE 
i I am interested in free [DEMONSTRATION 
; for: Better AnodicCleaning [) | 
Cleaning for Painting [] Cleaning Core Boxes [] | 
Cleaning Die Castings (] Other____-_-_- | 
| Nome | 
: Company. | 
ES a | | 
Se ena J 
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THE WEST ON ITS WAY 


FIRM CHANGES NAME-—-The Georgia Hardwood Lumber Company 
which recently bought majority control of Washington Veneer Com. 
pany, Olympia, has changed its name to the Georgia-Pacific Plywood 
& Lumber Company. ; 
NORTHWEST EQUIPMENT MOVES—New offices and show rooms 
at 2307 Fifth Ave., Seattle, have been opened by Northwest Equipment 
Co. The Harvey F. Swenson Co., an athliate, is also occupying the 
new quarters. 

LEAD AND ZINC FIRM BUILDS—Construction of a new plant on 
Harbor Island, Seattle, is under way. The building will serve as head. 
quarters for the newly formed Associated Lead & Zinc Company, 
organized by the Eagle Picher Company and the Northwest Lead Com. 
pany, Seattle. 

FLOUR COMPANY TO REBUILD—The Centennial Flouring Mills 
will reconstruct the Tacoma plant. Storage space will be four times 
larger than the previous capacity. 

CHROME INDUSTRY—American Chrome and Magnesium Indus- 
tries, Inc., has been granted a contract by the treasury for 200,000 
tons of chrome to be stockpiled by the government; the company pro- 
poses to construct a crushing and concentration plant near Hamilton 
at a cost of $1,000.000. 

MILK PLANT ADDITION—Contract for a second unit to the Arden 
Farms plant, 512-20 West Heron Street, Aberdeen, has been awarded 
to Ed Lundgren, Aberdeen contractor. This second unit will complete 
a $125,000 expansion program. 

MONTESANO MILL UNDER WAY—A mill building and adjacent 
auxiliary structures are being constructed on a portion of the 16 acres 
of the old Hartung mill site on the Chehalis River. This land has been 
leased by the city of Montesano to E. W. Picco for a lumber mill 
operation. 

NEW PLANT IN WALLA WALLA—The Pacific Guano Company 
will build a plant in Walla Walla for the production of all types of 
insecticide and fungicide dusts. 

PACKER PLANS BERRY CANNERY—A berry processing plant is 
proposed for the newly-organized Lynden Berry Growers, Inc., to be 
located in Lynden. 
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NEW METHOD TO CURE FISH—Eight new-type smokehouses, de- 
veloped by the State Department of Fisheries, are in operation in fish 
processing plants in Washington. They are equipped with electric 
motors. 


PREMIX TO BUILD AT KENNEWICK—Premix Concrete Company, 
subsidiary of a Spokane concrete company, will build a $100,000 plant 
in Kennew ick. 


MILL CONSTRUCTION PLANNED—Red River Mines, Inc., formed 
to operate a hydroelectric plant on the Red River, will construct a mill 
to work ore from the old Brown Bear claims and do custom milling. 
The corporation is planning to install $65,000 worth of equipment in 
a new water plant, ball mill, ore separation process and development of 


: the mining claims. David Schultz is president. 

, SEATTLE COMPANY SELLS CANNERY—The Hood Bay Salmon 

\ Company of Seattle has sold its cannery, trap sites, floating property 
to the Angoon Community Association of Angoon, Alaska. The can- 

L. nery was purchased for the Indian community, organized as a coopera- 

26 tive, through $275,000 advanced by the United States government. 


COWLITZ COUNTY PROPERTY SOLD—The Puget Sound Power 





IS and Light Company has sold properties in Cowlitz county to the Cow- 
0 litz public utility district for $1,891,724. The properties involved in- 
a clude the Kalama River hydroelectric generation plant, a transmission 
” line running 15.1 miles from Kalama River to Kelso; a high voltage 
distribution line from iXelso north to the Cowlitz-Lewis county boun- 
len dary, and substations on the Kalama River, at Castle Rock, Kelso, 
led Ostrander and at the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company plant in Longview. 
ete 
SALMON CANNERY PURCHASED—A. W. Brindle of Seattle, presi- 
ent dent of the Wards Cove Packing Company, and his brother ,H. A. 
res Brindle, have purchased the Red Salmon Canning Company, which 
een perates a plant on the Naknek River, Alaska. Also included are pro- 
iil cessing facilities at Aberdeen, a trading store at Naknek, and Frank B. 
Peterson Company, sales agent for Red Salmon. 
any PLYWOOD FIRMS EXPAND—The M. & M. Woodworking Com- 
s of pany, operating plywood mills in Oregon and Washington, will expand 
into California for redwood processing. They also plan to buy stands 
nt 1s of fir timber in Oregon. . . . Construction work on the Chelatchie 
o be Prairie plant project of the Harbor Plywood Corporation in the upper 
Lewis River district will continue despite the fact that fixed price bids 
— are not available. A townsite is also proposed in this area. 















ah .for Better Belt Joints 


* To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


























sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 
sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 
















The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
lace of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 
ee jobber for a demonstra- 
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) Now...Western 
“Business can call for ‘‘Made- 
in-the-West’’ Decals—any size, 
designs, colors... for any use 
—and obtain Meyercord know- 
how, quality and service! The 





DIAPER 
SERVICE 








2 most complete Decal facilities 
Ri on the Pacific Coast! 
; AS 
7 yy 
propuct </,}<¢ 


NAMEPLATES 


Save time..money..gain 
full color with Meyercord 
Decal nameplates. Quickly 
applied on all surfaces...all 
sizes, colors, designs. Ex- 
cellent for instructions, 
patent data, trade- 
marks. Low cost! 

Lasting! 








PRODUCT 
DECORATION 


There’s sales-power in full-color 
Meyercord Decal decoration. Easy 
to apply at high speed . . . on wood, 
metal, plastic or glass . . . in stock 
or exclusive designs! They're wash- 
able, durable and wear-resistant. 
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V 
WINDOW SIGNS 


Here’s point-of-sale impact! 
Low-cost Meyercord Decals 
cash-in on buying-impulse. 
Easily applied on dealer’s 
storefronts and interiors, 
they “ring-up’”’ new sales! 
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BUS AND 
TRUCK DECALS 


Meyercord Truck Decals are 
applied overnight! They save 
hand-painting...keep fleets on 
scheduleas ‘mobile billboards.” 


This page suggests a few of 
countless uses for Meyercord 
Decals—to advertise, identify 
and decorate. Write today! 
Find out how and where 
Meyercord Decals can im- 
| rove sales, products or serv- 
ice! Address Dept. 101-7. 


| TH EYERCORD CO. 
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how to Stop 


Parts-in-Production Rust 


NEW illustrated folder describes how to obtain maxi- 
mum advantages from these features of OAKITE SPE- 
CIAL PROTECTIVE OIL the semi-permanent indoor 
rust preventive: Ease of removal. Thin-film. Economy. 


Elimination of pre-drying. Quick-draining. Non-staining. 
Write to: 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


1001 E. First St., Los Angeles 12, Col. 
95 Market St., Oakland 4, Cal. 


Technical Service Representatives located at San Diege, Sacramento, San Francisca, 
Seattle, Salt Lake City, Pertiand and Spokane. Consult local telephone directory 
MATERIALS 
METHODS 
SERVICE 






Specialized Industrial Cleaning 





PIONEER MANUFACTURERS 
of 


Chlorinators and 
Chemical Feed Equipment 


for 


DRINKING WATER, COOLING WATER 
AND PROCESS WATER TREATMENT 
SEWAGE & WASTE DISPOSAL 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 
SALES CORPORATION 


Newark, New Jersey 


Represented in Principal Cities se 








| THE WEST ON ITS Way | 


LONG-BELL BUYS TWO SAWMILLS — The Long-Bell Lumber 
Company has purchased two sawmills and extensive timber holdings of 
the Gardiner Lumber Company of Gardiner, Oregon. The purchase 
represents an investment of more than $5,000,000. 


TACOMA PHONE COMPANY EXPANDS—Construction work has 
started on a four-story addition to the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company's main telephone building in Tacoma, which is estimated at 
$838,000. The enlarged quarters will be used for the Tacoma terminus 
of = new coaxial cable which will connect Washington with the south 
and east. 


ALASKA AIRLINES TO BUILD—A contract for a large hangar to be 
constructed within the next four months and 10 existing buildings 
on or near Paine Field has been signed by Alaska Airlines, The air. 
lines will have a three-year lease with two five-year renewal option 
periods, and will have a plane maintenance base for its fleet. 


LONG-BELL BUYS LUMBER COMPANIES — Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, Longview, has purchased the Washington Lumber Company 
in Olympia, Quincy, and the State Lumber Company in Renton. The 
two companies were owned by O. A. Wallmark and Walter Mix. 


NEW OLYMPIA MANUFACTURER—Conner & Company will start 
operations soon in a waterfront plant at Olympia. They will manufac. 
ture truck beds and bodies of all types. 


LUMBER MILL AT CHEWELAH—A new lumber mill with a Capacity 
of 10,000 ft. per day will go into operation shortly at Chewelah. It 
will be operated by Stephen S. Ross and his son Paul. 


LOCOMOTIVES TO HAVE RADIOS—The Northern Pacific Railway 
is equipping main-line freight trains—running between Auburn and 
Yakima—with radio units in locomotives and cabooses to facilitate 
operation over the 139-mile mountain subdivision. 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM — The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific Railroad will manufacture 300 logging flat 
cars in Tacoma. The construction program will take a year, and the 
present car repair crew of 242 men will be increased by about 22. 





Easy does it with a Tal 









No training required 





For ofiginal installation or for repair, a Tal on-the-job 
bender does in seconds work that otherwise takes many 
minutes. Because a Tal repays its cost so quickly, and 
does it time and again; thousands are in use everywhere. 
Write today for factual bulletin. 
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L PLANT PURCHASED — Industrial Enterprises, Inc., 
oe kas bought: the Washington Chemical & Salt Co.'s sodium- 
sulphate plant at Monse, Wash. Modernization of the plant and ex- 
pansion of production facilities is planned by Industrial Enterprises, 

f rfter which they will market a refined product for use in the detergent- 
f soap industry. Commercial sodium-sulphate deposits in the Okanogan 
| area have been acquired by the company, and will be mined by them 


lease from C. A. Kearny, Oroville. It is expected that preliminary 
oe of anhydrous sodium-sulphate will be about 50 tons daily. 
iS Seeding to H. F. Smith, president, investigation is being made of the 
hh possibility of moving the plant to the Okanogan-Omak area. 
. y J—W all: la will be the site of a 
ICAL PLANT TO OPEN—Walla Walla will be th 
- = organized concern, The Amberin Company, which will manufac- 
ture and distribute five new medical products, only one of which, am- 
berin, is now on the market. A plant employing 80 persons is contem- 
be plated, according to B. A. Brownlow, president. 
Bs NEW SHIPPING SERVICE—Services to the Orient, including the 
it Philippines, Java, Straits Settlements, India and the Persian Gulf are 
” available to shippers in Seattle and Portland, following expansion of 
operations by the Transpacific Transportation Co. The line is agent for 
ber Java Pacific Lines, and uses C-3 and Victory ships as well as some pre- 
any war models. 
The TOLL BRIDGE PAYS OFF—Increased revenue due to diversion of 
trafic because of the flood closure of the Portland-Vancouver, Wash- 
tart ington bridge, has raised daily income on the Longview state-owned 
i> bridge from $500 to about $4,000. It has been used as an alternate 


by British Columbia and western Washington traffic wishing to cross 
the Columbia into Oregon. The first five days of June brought heavier 
city revenues to the bridge than is usual for a normal month. 


es PRODUCTION INCREASE PLANNED—Reynolds Metals Company 
planned to open their third pot-line about July 1 at Longview, officials 
lway of the company report. The line will employ 75 to 100 men when in 
and operation. The plant was reopened a few months ago after having 
jitate been closed for a year. 
AIRCRAFT PROGRAM—Boeing Aircraft at Seattle will share with 
Mil- three California companies the major part of contracts placed by the 


flat government under the 70-group Air Force plan. A total of 1,573 
the planes will be built by West Coast manufacturers out of 2,201 ordered 
tor military use. 


EWYOMING 


CARTER OIL TO OPEN OFFICE—Carter Oil Company will establish 
a permanent district office in Buffalo, to serve as a base of operations 
for oil exploration work in the Powder River basin. H. R. Sharkey, 
acting district geologist, will be in charge. 


REFINERY DOUBLES CAPACITY—Practically all phases of a pro- 

gram of- general expansion, improvement and rehabilitation are under 

way at the Casper refinery of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Ltd. When 

completed in December, the refinery’s current 3,000-barrel-per-day ca- 

pacity will be doubled. The Catalytic Construction Co., Philadelphia, 
} is general contractor. 


HEAVIEST OIL RIG USED—Monster drilling equipment, said to be 
the largest in the world, will be installed soon at a site 25 miles east 
of Farson. Capable of drilling a hole 20,000 feet deep, the rig was 
purchased by the Superior Oil Company of California from the National 
Supply Company. It is one-third larger than the one used by Pure Oil 
Company on their 14,309-foot Poison Spider well, considered the 
deepest producer in the world. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SALES - LEASES 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 
Up-to-the-Minute Lists 
Warehouses - Buildings - Lofts - Plants - Factory Sites 
— Appraisals — 
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SANITARY GLASS -LIKE 
GLAZE CANT ABSORB 
ODORS, FUMES, MOISTURE 





ITS LOW-COST 


DIRT WIPES OFF — 
FREQUENT WASHING 
CANT HURT IT / 





when you use 


KRAFTILE 


Glazed Wall Units 





LABORATORY WALLS of Kraftile Glazed Wall Units are 
unaffected by chemicals, won't absorb fumes or odors, and are 
easily cleaned. (Photo taken at Layton Sugar Co., Layton, Utah.) 


KRAFTILE Glazed Wall Units are structural clay 
products like hollow tile or brick, plus a glaze finish 
like a dish. The glaze finish (clear, white or colored) 
is fired on. It’s permanent, and practically impervious 
to marking or scratching. Maintenance is negligible, 
and first cost is low because your wall is finished as 


soon as the mason lays it up... no furring, lathing, 
plastering or painting. 


SEE OUR DISPLAY AT 
BOOTH NO. 32 
B. A. 1. E. 


San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
July 2 to 9 


KRAFTILE COMPANY 


NILES, California + Niles 3611 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 50 Hawthorne Street » DOuglas 2-3780 
LOS ANGELES if 406 South Main Street > MUtual 7241 
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NEWS ABOUT THOSE WHO DISTRIBUTE AND 


SELL INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 


J. W. Minder Chain & Gear Co., Portland 
new and larger quarters 
Shop 


division, has moved to 
at 307 S.E. Hawthorne Blvd 
well as n have been moved ti 
new 


facilities as 
erchandise the 


location 


M. W. Jorgenson has 
been appointed sales 
manager of Fruehauf 
Trailer Company's Los 
Angeles branch. 


Maas & Waldstein Company, Newark, N. J., 
has announced that its Pacific Coast division, 
formerly known as the Smith-Davis Paint Com- 
pany, has change name to Smith-Davis 
Company. Dr. K. J. Keating has been named 
manager, and Murray M. Win has been added 
to the sales force 


1 its 
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Prompt Deliveries! Ask About 
Our Rental-Purchgse Plan! 





Allen A. Olson has been appointed Pacific 
district representative for General Electric wire 
and cable in San Francisco. 








‘ a F. Lowell Garrison has been ed rad 
sales manager tor the San Franci strict 
the General Electric Supply Corporation 
The Lamson Corporation of Syracuse, Ney 
York, will be the exclusive repr tatives fi 
sales, service, and engineering app t n of the 
newly developed automatic pallet jer manu 
a factured by Production Aids, Inc., Van Nyys 
California 
Edmund D | . 
Elliott A. Allen is the representative of Pre . m5 hon ai Let 
cision Casting Sales and Engineering in the ee < ae — vil 
eleven Western states. His headquarters are at pany, Los Angeles, was SE 
1913 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles recently } red at an wi 
The California Electric Works, San Diego, Old'Timers” party held Wi 
have been named dealers for the Allis-Chalmers oor fepe patina he 
se firms that have been in 
its business in Los Angeles & 
Haskel Engineering & Supply Company, >0 years re, The 
Glendale, California, has been appointed dis Ducom nun firm was 
tributor for The Parker Appliance Company, founded in 1848, The A 
Cleveland and Los Angeles party was in celebrati PL 
of the golde anniver 
The Los Angeles district othce of Globe sary of Weber Showcase Al 
Steel Tubes Company has moved from 328 & Fixture ( any 
A. G. Bartlett Building to 400-401 Security 1 
Building. Glendale W. D. James, recently of Northrop i 
has been added to the plastics sales | 
Architectural Porcelain Constructors, Oak of Wilson & George Mever & Company. Los 
land, Calif., is one of the new member com- Angeles 
panies of the Porcelain Enamel Institute : ; 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc.. Nort! 
William F. (Bill) Gulley has been named Tonawanda, New York, will sell its phenolic 
sales engineer for the Pacific Coast district of molding compounds on the West Coast direct 
the Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division and to the user, instead of using the services of 
the Nordstrom Valve Division, Rockwell Man- CC. D. La Moree of Los Angeles. Evan E. Gra- 
ufacturing Company. His headquarters will be ham is the sales engineer assigned to the Los 
in Los Angeles Angeles region 
NOW! Safe Horc Travel 
- are av 
hose High Work Jobs! 
Too On Those High Work Jobs: 
Pn 
° ° ° 
New power-driven Spider Staging 
. al 
speeds work, cuts .costs, increases - 


demonstration! 


SANSCO MACHINERY CO. 


Western Distributors for Spider Staging 


Ly Pe mC Ah 


safety in ALL off-the-ground work! | 


IT’S AMAZING — the “impossible” kind of jobs you can do 
with the sensational new power-driven Spider Staging! In 
“hard-to-rig” bridge work, for example, this one-man oper- 
ated staging can not only ascend and descend a drop of up 
to 650 feet, but it can easily travel horizontally around ob- 
structions by use of a simple transfer chain. It moves quickly 
on I-beams by special roller attachment, then adjusts work- 
ing level in seconds, for speedier work. Cuts man-hours 23 on 
jobs like towers, tanks, stacks, bridges, buildings, etc., say 1W 
users! Don’t take our word for it—let us SHOW you by 
actual demonstration and certified job records what you can 
do with Spider Staging! Write TODAY for literature and 


Seattle 8, Wash. 
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STANDS FOR 


SERVICE ...THE LITTLE 
EXTRA SOMETHING AVAILABLE 
TO ALL TRI-STATE CUSTOMERS IN 
HELPING SOLVE THEIR PARTICULAR ELEC- 
TRICAL PROBLEMS. BASED ON YEARS OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, IT HELPS YOU SE- 
lecT THE PRODUCTS DESIGNED TO PRO- 
VIDE MORE EFFICIENT PERFORMANCE. 
SERVICE HAS BEEN A TRI-STATE 
WATCHWORD, THROUGH PEACE AND 
WAR, FOR FIFTEEN YEARS. 


A FEW OF THE THOUSANDS OF SUP. 
PLY ITEMS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
AT THREE TRI-STATE LOCATIONS 


TAPES @ WIRE * SOLDER * LAMINATIONS 
INSULATING VARNISH * PAPER ¢ TWINE 
WEDGES * GREASE © ENAMEL ¢ SEALER 
CLOTH « CANVAS @ INSULATION ¢ CONNECTOR - 
CORDS « WEBBING ¢ EYELETS © FIBRE 
WASHERS @ SLEEVING ¢ TUBING « TAGS 
MARKERS © YARN * LUGS « MICA ¢ RODS 
SHEETS « TUBES * PRESSBOARDS ¢ TOOLS 
SLOT WEDGES ° CARBON BRUSHES 
BALL BEARINGS ¢ SLEEVE BEARINGS 
MAGNET WIRE © ASBESTOS WIRE 
LEAD WIRE ¢ EQUIPMENT ¢ SILICONES 


ROD AND TUBE * COMMUTATORS 
CAPACITATORS * STAYBINDING 
a te e 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS 
FOR ELECTRICAL REPAIR, MAINTE- 
NANCE MANUFACTURED BY THESE 

NATIONALLY KNOWN COMPANIES 


ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE; BUNTING BRASS 
& BRONZE; COTTRELL PAPER; DIELECTRIC PRODUCTS; 
DOW-CORNING; ELIZABETH WEBBING MILLS; CON- 
TWENTAL WIRE; AEROVOX CORP.. HOOVER BALL 
BEARINGS; IDEAL INDUSTRIES; INSULATION MAN- 

UFACTURERS; KIRKWOOD COMMUTATOR; THE 

STEELDUCT; MICA CO. OF NEW YORK; MIN- 
NESOTA MINING & MFG.; NEW JERSEY 
WOOD FINISHING; OHIO CARBON; 
OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS; 
AND TAYLOR FIBRE. 


WRITE FOR INFOR- 
MATION & 
PRICE 
LISTS 


THREE COMPLETELY STOCKED WAREHOUSES 
TO SERVE YOU 


TRI-STATE 


SUPPLY CORPORATIONS 


OS ANGELES 13 544 South Son Pedro St 
Le eee | 
AN FRANCISCO 7 554 Bryont Street 
Exbrook 2-8890 
318 Occidento!l Avcnve 
Moin 4161 


tATTLE ¢ 
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Robert B. Black has been appointed district 
manager in charge of Oregon and northern 
California for Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. His 
headquarters will be in the Henry 
Portland 


Jack A. Tallman, Jr., of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, transfers from Seattle to 
Portland. Eugene Howisey has been appointed 
to take over the Seattle sales work 


Building, 


Victor Walberg has joined the Coulter Steel 
& Forge Company, Emeryville, as a sales engi- 
neer. He was formerly with Pacific Metals Co 


James M. Cloney has been named Western 
manager for Antara product division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation, Oakland. 


A. H. Gibson has been named appliance sales 
manager, General Electric Supply Corporation, 
for Spokane and Inland Empire. 


Sterling Tool Products Company, Chicago, 
has established a sales office and service depot 
at 495 West Washington Street, Los Angeles. 
I. C. Bouchard is in charge. 


Charles P. Hunt will take charge of the sale 
of aircraft tubing for Baker Steel & Tube Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. He was formerly on the 
sales force of Reynolds Metal Company. 


John D. Fenstermacher has retired tempo- 
rarily from his position as sales executive for 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco. 


Edward D. Maltby Company has opened a 
branch office at 1421 B Street, San Diego. It 
is under the management of E. H. Beste. 


R. N. Van Der Vert succeeds George S. 
Brett as manager of sales in Seattle for A. M. 
Castle & Company, Chicago 


James W. Lafferty 
has been appointed to 
the position of technical 


Ira G. Perin Company, 
Los Angeles. 


—_ 





aan 


Alfred C. Beachlin has been appointed ex- 
clusive representative in Phoenix, Arizona, for 
the Illinois Testing Laboratories, Inc. 


Reed Smoot, Salt Lake City, has been named 
district sales manager of the U. & I. Sugar 
Company. His territory includes eastern Wash- 
ington, northern Idaho, eastern Oregon, and 
western Montana. 


P. M. Jackson will be the manager of the 
new Spokane branch office of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

Wirt Farley, Jr., has been named manager of 
San Francisco othce of Vapor Heating Corpora- 
tion, succeeding A. P. Stikkers, transferred to 
Los Angeles as district engineer. 


Robert W. Hubner has been appointed elec- 
tric accounting machine manager of the Seattle 
branch of International Business Machines Cor- 
poration. He previously held a similar position 
in Spokane. 

G. E. Waverly, Portland, has been named 
assistant to the sales manager of Tidewater As- 
sociated Oil Company in the Oregon district, 
succeeding A. G. Carpenter, transferred to San 
Francisco. 


J. A. Edington, West Coast district manager 
of Booth Fisheries Corporation, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago where he will have the posi- 
tion of general sales manager. C. W. Appel 
succeeds him as manager of West Coast produc- 
tion and sales in Seattle. 


sales engineer for the | 





New — 
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DETECTION 
aloe 
M<‘DONALD 
Colorimetuc 
CARBON MONOXIDE 
ais) 13) 


Te 










* PORTABLE 
useable wherever 


C O is o hozrard 
INEXPENSIVE 


brings a scientific 
method of detection 
within the meons of 
rly 


ACCURATE 


will meet the most 

exacting safety re- 

quirements b. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE 


ee va 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
Mra) Lg 
Equipment 


5100W SOUTH HOOVER STREET 
LOS ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 


Other Offices in San Francisco & Houston 
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TRADE WINDS 


R. R. McEntyre, Portland, has been appointed 
manager of the new Portland terminal sales dis- 
trict of General Petroleum Corporation. .. . 
Jack A. Simpson, branch manager in various 
Washington cities, has been named Seattle dis- 
trict manager, and Walter N. Davis, manager 
dealer sales for the Washington division, has 
been appointed assistant division retail manager. 

H. T. Allison appointed sales representative 
for Permanente Products Company at the new 
sales branch at Swan Island, Portland. 

E. Van Fleet, formerly with Super-Cold Cor- 
poration, named head of retail sales organiza- 
tion for Silver-Stahl Corporation, distributors 
in northern California. William Stafford, for- 
merly with Weber Show Case & Fixture Com- 
pany, has been named wholesale sales manager 
for outside territory. 





Thomas L. Dowling 


Thomas Lawrence Dowling appointed dis- 
trict sales manager in southern California for 
W. P. Fuller & Co., succeeding the late M. G. 
McKinlay. He was formerly in charge of Ful- 
ler’s Stockton branch. 

Harold E. Webb has been named sales man- 
ager of technical products for Pacific Airmotive 
Corporation, Burbank. 

The Dawson Machinery Company has 
moved to new quarters at 5700 First Avenue, 
South, Seattle. 

Clarence E. Hale, sales promotion and ad- 
vertising manager of Golden State Company, 
San Francisco, has been appointed general sales 
promotion manager. 

The Universal Carloading & Distributing 
Company has opened offices in the Northern 
Pacific freight depot in Yakima. James L. Gon- 
derman is the director; his assistant is Keith 
Kelly. 

Northwest Tube & Metal Fabricating Com- 
pany, Portland, has acquired the exclusive 
license for manufacturing and sales rights of 
the Armstrong heat control system, manufac- 
tured by the Armstrong Control Company, Inc. 

David M. Salsbury, Salt Lake City, has been 
elected president of Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Company. He was formerly executive vice- 
president. 

Dale Johnson, Salt Lake City, has been 
named regional manager of Maytag Northwest, 
succeeding J. A. Anderson, who has been ap- 
pointed branch manager with peadquarters in 
Chicago. 

R. D. Stetson, operations manager of the 
Shell Oil Company, has been named president 
of San Francisco Sales Managers’ Ass'n. 

Fred H. Currie and S. G. Higginbotham 
named sales representatives in California and 
Arizona for Michigan Steel Casting Co., with 
offices in Los Angeles. 

CORRECTION — The Carborundum Com- 
pany’s San Francisco offices have moved to new 
quarters at 25 California St., from 340 Sixth 
St., and not the reverse as carried in our June 
issue. Frank J. Blake is district manager. 
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NEW METHODS, 
MATERIALS, EQUIPMENT 


That Will Help to Cut 
Your Production Costs | 


be 778 


“Twin" Handles Oil 
Drums Without Pallet 

Lifting and carrying of oil drums with- 
out use of pallets or handling of the drums 
is accomplished by a new multiple carrier, 
the “Twin,” announced by Trayner-Rein- 
hart, Oakland 7, Calif. One or two drums 
may be taken up by the Twin, which holds 
them securely by gripping shoes faced with 
non-slipping rubber. Drums are released 
by positive hydraulic pressure to retract the 
shoes. 

The Tray-Hart Four-Drum Carrier, pre- 
viously introduced, is for attachment to 
larger fork trucks. Either model can be 
interchanged with conventional fork at- 
tachment. 


779 


Bench Filer Has 
Variable Speeds 


Stepless speeds from 170 to 470 strokes 
per minute are a feature of a new precision 
die filter introduced by DoAll Company, 
Des Plaines, Ill., made possible by use of 
DoAIl’s Speedmaster 3-A. Machine is rec- 
ommended for use where high degree of 
accuracy is desired, or where work is too 
small and intricate to be finished on a band 
filing machine. Files are available in 12 
shapes, three grades of coarseness and two 
shank sizes. Honing stones and diamond 
hones are also available. 
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Caul Board Wax 
For Plywood Plants 


Urea resin glues, widely used in the ply- 
wood industry since their development 
during the war, are widely accepted be- 
cause of high adhesive qualities, but at 
the same time drippings of this type of 
glue are difficult to scrape off the caul 
boards. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, 
Wisc., has developed a No. 1 Caul Board 
Wax, an easy-to-spread paste with hard 
carnauba base, use of which is said to effect 





Reversible Conveyor 
Serves Dual Purpose 


Handling of loads wider than the con- | Ad 
veyor is an important feature of a new | Me 
epee ere dual purpose conveyor } 
introduce 
Rapids, Mich. It is built with roller axles | the 
off center in the frame, causing the rollers by. 





to extend well above the edges of the frame 
for carrying extra wide materials. Flipped 
over, the conveyor rollers form a contin. J Pg 








savings of up to 90 per cent in scraping | anc 
time. The product is recommended by | che 
Johnson for use on birch, maple, ek anc 


and other open-grain wooden caul boards } Co: 
as well as on aluminum boards. nev 
; alt- 

781 and 


6Y, 


by Metzgar Company, Grand ] the 


uous guard rail that prevents small items and 
from falling off. 

Ma 

782 q 

. . a For 

Precision Grinder A 

Sharpens Drills tam 


A new product in the tool industry by } mate 


a new Western manufacturer is a precisio0 § yp}; 
drill grinder introduced by the E-Z Mig. F cisco 
Co., Los Angeles. The grinder comes COM J ygi- 
plete with adi : 

fixture for handling various length drills, 
and is claimed to sharpen the average drill 
in 30 seconds, 





justable spacer and protractor 9 heay, 
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plates 
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Midget Loader Handles 
Man-Sized Jobs 

Small enough to work inside a box car, 
yet big enough to move 1,200 pounds of 
loose material at 15 miles an hour, the new 
Arrow Scooter-Loader operated by one 
man can do the work of a crew of shovelers 
and wheelers in foundries, fertilizer and 
chemical plants, charging concrete mixers 
and a wide variety of jobs. Made by Arrow 
Contractors Equipment Co., Chicago, this 
new type loader is powered by a 9 hp. 
air-cooled motor, has four speeds forward 
and one reverse, and will turn in its own 
6Y,-ft. length. 
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Adhesive Markers Aid 
Metal Identification 


Rapid identification of various alloys by 
the manufacturer is made simple by use of 
the E-Z Code Wire Markers, developed 
by A.P.Tis, Kollsman Instrument Div. of 
Square D Company, Los Angeles. Made of 
tough, self-adhesive strips, the markers 
are printed with fade-proof inks accord- 
ing to the users own code, and may be re- 
moved or replaced. The markers are used 
extensively in electrical and other fields. 
Western Lithograph Co., Los Angeles, is 
manufacturer. 


785 


New Electric Truck 
Series Announced 

The Wright-Hibbard Electric Truck 
Co,, Phelps, N. Y., has brought out a new 
line of small fork lift trucks which are 
said to embody several novel features. The 
new series, in 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000-lb. 
Capacities, is of compact design, and has 
progressive speed control for load safety 
ind extreme maneuverability. 


786 


Magnetic Separator 
Conveyor Systems 

A magnetic separator for removal of 
‘amp iron from air and gravity conveyed 
materials has been announced by the Col- 
umbia Engineering Service Co., San Fran- 
sco 5, Calif. Known as the “Cesco Mag- 
netic Duct,” the unit is fabricated from 
7 gee — metal containing two 
Cavy - duty, angle - type magnetic 
plates, The see hen Sealine eine. 
“at magnets, and will not drop collected 








metal in the event of a power failure. The 
unit may be used for removing foreign 
metal particles from such gravity conveyed 
products as cotton, cotton seed, chemicals, 
fibres, chopped alfalfa and ensilage. Comes 
in sizes from 4-inch to 36-inch diameter 
inlets, or is available on order with spe- 
cial shaped inlets and outlets. 


787 

Cube Tap Eliminates 
Internal Arcing 

Incorporating a special, patented assem- 
bly feature, a new all-rubber Tapmaster 
Cube Tap has been introduced by Allied 
Electric Products, Irvington, N. J. Spring 
action blades and cross-arm contacts are 
riveted together so that no arcing is pos- 
sible between the metal contacts. Tap is 
one-piece, unbreakable and tamperproof. 
In assembling, rubber is expanded, riveted 
contacts inserted, and rubber allowed to 
contract. 

788 

Sanitary Motor 

Of interest to food processors, dairy and 
beverage plants is a new sanitary motor de- 
veloped by Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Free of cracks, recesses or depres- 
sions where food or liquids can collect, 
motor has base enclosed in motor housing; 
supplied in totally enclosed, non-venti- 
lated type or, for larger ratings, with re- 
movable stainless steel grilles for cooling 
air inlets and outlets. Bulletin 711 gives 
complete data. 





789 


New Breaker Point 
Tachometer Clips On 


For testing gasoline engine speeds, 
Metron Instrument Co., Denver, Colo., 
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has issued a new tachometer, Type 48U. 
Contact with the engine is made by clip- 

ing wires to the car battery and distributor 
lacks points, and by incorporating three 
ranges in one instrument, accurate readings 
within one per cent from 100 to 5,000 
rpm.s are obtained, according to the man- 
ufacturer. 





790 


Heating Element Has 
Extruded Fins 


Even dissemination of heat is the feature 
of a new lost cost ‘Fin Heatube’”’ electric 
heating element for heating air in motion, 
introduced by Industrial Electric Mfg. Co., 
Allegan, Mich. The new tubing has ex- 
truded metal fins which are actual extru- 
sions of the tube itself. Furnished in 
straight lengths to customer's specifica- 
tions, and may be bent to desired shape 
without danger of loosening fins. No hot 
filaments are ever exposed, making tubing 
suitable for portable circulating heaters, 
drying ovens and similar installations. 
Copper units may be used for immersion 
heaters. 
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Principles of Personnel Testing 
By Charles H. Lawshe, Jr. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York City, 1948. $3.50 
This is the type of practical discussion 
much needed to give personnel testing the 
impetus it deserves among those respon- 
sible for emplovment policies. The author 
has succeeded admirably in presenting a 
brief, authoritative. readable statement 
which should be useful to management as 
well as to personnel technicians. It is the 
kind of book beginners in the use of tests 
will open freauently for helpful hints. For 
those exnerienced in tests. it provides 
handy summaries of recent developments. 
For a period of years. Professor Lawshe, 
through Purdue's Industrial Personnel 
Testing Institute, has seen his ideas tried 
out in practice by numerous industrial and 
governmental personnel workers trained 
in an annual two weeks intensive course. 
His beok covers many of the topics in- 
cluded in the Institute 
What’tests to use for different jobs. 
How to choose. try out, and finally 
validate or evaluate tests for specific 
purposes. 
How to “tailor make” a 
hattery of tests to fit the job. 
Using tests to reduce accidents. 
Gaining union cooperation. 
Inaugurating and operating a test 
program. 


test Or a 


There are useful sections dealing with 
the analvsis and presentation of data. to- 
gether with numerous graphic charts illus- 
trating testine nrinciples and the interpre- 
tation of results Summaries at the end of 
each chapter. numerous references to re- 
cent articles on testing and a good index 
contribute to the book’s value as a text 
for training purposes. 

No other recent book has come to mv 
notice containine an equally well selected 
list of commercially available tests. The 
appendix also contains valuable sections 
on “Sampling Theorv and Practice.’’ and 
a list of “Fundamentals of Test Adminis- 
tration ' 

Reviewed by: 
Roy W. KFiry 
Personnel Administration and 
Industrial / 
The Union Challenne 
To Manacemert Control 
By Neil W. Chamberlain. Harper & Bros., 
New York, 1948. $4.50 

One development in particular in indus- 
trial relationshins of recent years has far- 
reaching potentialities: namely, the impact 
of collective barga‘ning on management's 
responsibilities and its control of produc- 
tive processes. Some phases of the problem 
have been dealt with in terms of manage- 
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ment “rights” or ‘‘prerogatives.’” Many 
attempts have been made by employers to 
build a wall against further union en- 
croachment, through inclusion in the labor 
contract of definitions of ‘management 
rights’’ and denial of union interference 
with them. 


The Chamberlain book presents for the 
first time the results of a comprehensive 
study of the issues involved in the unions’ 
concern with management control. The 
theory and practice of corporation manage- 
ment in several mass production industries 
covered by the research are subjected to 
intimate analysis. The accomplishments of 
management in terms of announced poli- 
cies and objectives are appraised. Likewise, 
human needs and the forces developed 
through unions for the satisfaction of those 
needs are explored and spread upon the 
table as a basis for reader appreciation of 
the main theme of the book; namely, the 
penetration of management by unions and 
the functional integration of the interests 
of capital, management, workers and 
unions. ; 

The viewpoints of responsible officials 
of both unions and management are 
quoted copiously throughout the book. 
This valuable feature makes possible the 
use of such judgments by other students of 
labor relations. The author has woven into 
his master scheme .of analysis the experi- 
ence and opinions of individuals and 
groups so skillfully that often it is difficult 
to separate them from his own observa- 
tions and conclusions. 


A clue to the author's viewpoint as to 
when a union functions in a management 
capacity is found in the following: “We 
have previously said that the union's par- 
ticipation (in the processes of industrial 
jurisprudence) is itself the exercise of a 
managerial function.” Again, “The union 
participates in this directive function 
whenever it joins in a decision which is not 
subject to reversal by higher authority.” 
Thus, the re-interpretation of long estab- 
lished practice in contract administration 
may throw an activity into a management 
category and take it out of the customary 
classification of bargaining. This illustra- 
tion from the text is indicative of the man- 
ner in which the author has freed himself 
from traditional viewpoints, a circum- 
stance which is both rare and valuable. 


Toward the end of the text the going 
becomes rough for the average reader. The 
author perhaps treats too briefly the con- 
tract between mere extension of the sub- 
ject matter falling within the scope of the 
labor contract and the suggestion that the 
nature of the subject matter of the contract 


is actually changing. If there is to be a func. 
tional integration of interests of labor and 
management within the corporate organ. 
ization and in the processes of production, 
the ultimate achievement would be the 
elimination of all conflict—a sort of social. 
economic utopia. On the other hand, if the 
constructive forces of competition between 
individuals and groups are to be preserved, 
management and unions must maintain 
their separate identity. To eliminate one or 
the other through integration and merger 
will lead to monopoly and dictatorship 
This is a fundamental consideration which 
the reader of this important book should 
keep in mind. In any event, the book 
should be read by thinking persons who 
are active in labor relationships. 
Reviewed by: 
GLENN BOWERS 
Personnel Administration and 


Labor Relation 


Briefer Guides From 
The Management Library 


Sales Organization & Compensation 
Of Sales Executives 


National Industrial Conference 
Studies in Business Policy, No. 28, 
(pamphlet). 

This Conference Board study presents 
compensation data for nearly 800 sales ex. 
ecutives in the more than 300 companies 
which cooperated in the study. The gen- 
eral duties of these executives are reviewed 
as are certain procedures and types of sales 
organizations. 


Board 
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Constructive Labor Relations 
By Lester & Robie. Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, 1948 
(pamphlet). 

A report covering the experiences ot 
four companies in successful labor rela- 
tions. It is a study of the forces, policies 
procedures, and conditions that promote 
good union-management relations and the 
problems that arise under collective bar- 
gaining. 


Personnel Testing 
By L. B. Ward. An article in 
Business Review ,’’ March, 1948. 


What can psychological testing contrib- 
ute to personnel administration / The au- 
thor warns against climbing aboard the 
psychological bandwagon without first €- 
amining the pros and cons of testing. This 
article will interest companies who are con- 
templating the use of testing programs 
and companies who are already using them 
but perhaps wondering why the results are 
not as good as they expected. 


& Depreciation Policy 


"Harvard 


Replacement Costs 


anf a 
National Industrial Conference - 

—", : eg 
Studies in Business Policy, No. 27, 194 
(pamphlet). 


Costs of replacing obsolete plant facilt- 
ties have skyrocketed since 1939, and the 
need for efficient, up-to-date equipment 
urgent. This study reviews the steps - 
ness managements are taking to assure ace" 
quate financing of modernization and f¢- 
placement programs. 

Reviewed by: 
BERNA M. CARLSON 
Management Librarian 
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2387 


Punch Press Catalog Diamond Machine 
Tool Company, Los Angeles Calif., has 
issued a new 12-page catalog on Diamond open- 
back inclinable punch presses. Contains data on 
calculating tonnage for punch press capacity to 
aid in selecting proper press for a given job. 


23, 


2388 
improved RY-AX Steel—New bulletin gives 


mechanical properties, hardness readings, ma- 
chinability rating and lists typical shafting, axle 
and other applications for this heat treated 
carbon-manganese hot rolled bar steel. Joseph 
T. Ryerson Inc., Los Angeles 


Emerjtitie, Calzy. 


& Son, 54, or 


2389 
Butch Learned the Hard Way--A 16-page 


illustrated booklet on safety practices in the 
shop. Discusses basic essentials such as protec- 
tive clothing, using the machine guards pro- 
vided, good housekeeping in the shop, elimi- 
nation of horseplay on the job. Bulletin No. 95, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards, Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D.C., or in quantity at 
10c each from Superintendent of 
Gorernment Printing Office 


Documents. 


2390 


Over the Rough Spots—How to patch holes 
and ruts or resurface any type floor simply and 
quickly — this is the subject of a Maintenance 
Manual issued by Stonhard Company, Dept. 
WI, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2391 


The Master of Flame—Dry chemical fire ex- 
tinguisher catalog listing various types for in- 
dustrial, home and automobile use, issued by 
Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis. 


2392 


Deylight in Industrial Buildings is the title 
ta 36-page booklet outlining advantages of 
Insulux Glass Block for owners and operators 
f industrial buildings. Booklet is arranged in 
10 sections covering light-transmitting quali- 
tes of Insulux, insulation value, heat gain, per- 
manency, low maintenance, and sound reduction. 
American Structural Products Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


2393 


Hercules Chemicals—A new products book 
‘sting, with brief descriptions, approximately 
100 chemicals produced by the Hercules Powder 
‘ompany. Chemicals are grouped according to 
amily, including cellulose, synthetic resins, 
‘sin terpene solvents and chemicals, chlori- 
stated products, dairy products and explosives 
ind sporting powders. Hercules Poude Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


2394 


Towmotor Job Study No. 71—Analysis of 
‘teresting handling operation contained in this 
Vustrated report on solution of the problem 
working with packages of wide variety of 
= ae tines in the drug industry. Booklet 
ah owmotor Mass Handling techniques as 
_ : to plant of Eli Lilly Co. For copies ad- 
oumotor Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jul 
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2395 
Welder's Guide A pocket booklet giving 


characteristics of various welding arcs, four 
essentials of proper welding procedures, type 
of joints, typical positions, chart of standard 
steel shapes, causes of common welding troubles 
and what to do about them, welding symbols, 
plus a table of “How to Find” formulas. Hobart 
Bros. Co.. Troy, Ohio. 


2396 


Allegheny Metal in Chemical Processing is 
fifth of a series of booklets on role of stainless 
steel in industry. Charts show physical, fabrica- 
tion and other data on various recommended 
grades, with facts and figures on use of stain- 
less steels in acid manufacture, plastics, phar- 
maceutical, dye and soap industries. It is a 
36-page book in color, designed both for tech- 
nical men and laymen. Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2397 


Induction Heaters—This brochure illustrates 
the versatility of this electronic device in a wide 
variety of metal processing jobs. Brazing and 
soldering, hardening, annealing, heating are 
some of topics covered. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Co.. Milwaukee. Wis. 

2398 
Fresh Air—The National Ass'n of Fan Manu- 
facturers, Detroit, Mich., has issued an illus- 


trated booklet on the application of exhaust and 
blower systems for homes, stores and factories. 


2399 
Pocket Electrode Guide This is a 4x8, 
thumb-indexed guide, profusely illustrated, 


with sections on mild steel, high tensile steels, 
low hydrogen weld metal. stainless steels, sur- 
facing, non-ferrous and cast iron. The informa- 
tion on each electrode mentioned in the new 
guide includes description, recommended appli- 
cation and welding procedure. Air Reduction 
Sales Co., New York, N. Y 


2400 


Rust Preventive Report—FEtiicient protection 
of metal parts while in production, in storage or 
awaiting shipment is the subject of a new pub- 
lication by Oakite Products, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif. It discusses the Oakite Special Protective 
Oil, a semi-permanent product of low viscosity 
which displaces water and imparts a thin film 
to ferrous surfaces. Metal treated with his ma- 
erial and subjected to rigid humidity and acid- 
fume tests, showed no evidence of corrosion, 
it is reported. 


2401 


Multi Drillers and Tappers—A new 20-page 
illustrated bulletin with specifications on the 
new NATCO H-S5 and H-6 multi-spindle dril- 
lers and tappers is now available. This book in 
two colors is completely indexed and contains 
all essential facts about both heavy-duty and 
standard T-5 and H-6 machines which now 
make possible high-speed, sensitive, multi-hole 
production in small parts in steel, cast iron, 
plastic. wood and aluminum. The National 
Automatic Tool Company, Richmond, Indiana 


2402 


Drill Press Turret—A 12-page booklet has 
been released on the Lign-o-matic Turret, the 
first automatically aligning turret for drilling 
machines, The information features complete 
explanation of patented design features, oper- 
ating instructions, specifications and prices. It 
is fully illustrated. Howe & Fant, Inc., South 
Norwalk, Ce 


pnnecticut. 


2403 


Sheaves and Belts—How to select a standard 
drive is the subject mater of a 16-page catalog 
on Transco V-Belt Drives. Included are detailed 
specifications regarding stock sizes of combina- 
tion groove sheaves combined with stock V-belts 
for use up to 20 hp. at standard motor speeds, 
and ratios to 7:1. Transmission Machinery Cor- 
poration, Dallas, Texas. 





HOMAS MAKES THIS 
TRUCK IN 10 SIZES 


® Heavy one piece steel frame 
© Superstructures: 
Removable or screw-locked 
® 10 Standard Platform Sizes 
© 10 different capacities 


® Molded on rubber tires or metal wheels 


® Hyatt bearings. Grease fittings. 


STOCKS CARRIED BY THESE 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


W. T. Billard, Inc. 
734 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Glen L. Codman Co. 
10521 Pearmain St., Oakland 3, Calif. 


Hyster Sales Co. 
P. O. Box 3956, Portland 8, Oregoi 


Thomas "Job-Suited" one-piece 
steel frame truck. Ten sizes. 
Made with over 1000 different 
handles, boxes, shelves, etc.... 
one of them ‘Job-Suited"’ to 
your business. Thomas also makes 
many other types of 2 and 4- 
wheel trucks, casters and wheels. 
Write for catalog MC. 










Mfg'd by THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


3298 Mississippi River 


Keokuk, lowa 








Vital to War Effort 


Six Oregon plants have been designated 
as vital to an over-all national defense . 4 
program by the Munitions Board. Effect of P 
this is to keep the plants on a stand-by 
footing so that they might be quickly re- 
converted to war production. 
Plants so designated include three ship- 
yards, those of Commercial Iron Works, 
Oregon Shipbuilding, and Willamette 
Iron & Steel Co., Portland, as well as a 
locomotive assembly plant and a ship out- 
fitting yard. Sixth plant is that of Willam- 
ette Valley Chemical Co., Springfield, Ore. 


oe, 
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Flying Fishermen 

As the result of a $600,000 contract with 
more than eight fish packing and canning 
companies operating in the northern ter- 
ritory, Transocean Air Lines at the Oak- 
land Municipal Airport began on May 11 
the mass transportation by air of more than 
2,000 deep-sea fishermen to the Bristol 
Bay area of Alaska for the six weeks’ fish- 
ing season. The contract is a joint one 
with Pacific Overseas Airlines of Ontario, 
Calif., and at the conclusion of the con- 


tract the fishermen will be returned to 
their homes in Seattle and the San Fran- © Southern California Material Handling Association elected A. Mazzola, Angelus Engj- 


cisco Bay area in mid-summer. The flights eering Co., as president. Seen here are, |. to r. (standing): V. J. Pence, Mailler Searles, 
took approximately 11 hours flying time. !n¢.i Glenn A. Harshbarger, Frank E. Witte Co. and T. A. Fitch, Irving G. King & Co., 
Northern terminus of the flights was beard members. (Seated): S. E. Morris, Stanley E. Morris Co., vice-president; President 
Naknek Airport. Mazzola, and William F. Mills, Pacific Factory, secretary-treasurer. 
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THE NEW SAFETY (QQ 


MARKING OUTFIT 


Holder Holds Nine Sizes of Type From 1,’ to 4%‘ 


Designed for light stamping work, the ‘‘Utility’’ 
outfit is ideal for marking etched plates, tags, 
keys, stock checks; brand names or stock 
numbers on steel bars; special coding, serial 
numbering, identification, inspection and other 
marking where two or more characters are 
required. 
Send for Literature and Prices 
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Helicopters For 
Cross-Town Air Mail 

Cross-town air mail is now in use by 
a score of Los Angeles area firms. Person- 
nel of offices located near the Los Angeles 
Airport, hub of the helicopter mail sys- 
tem, use the hedge-hopping mail service 
instead of messengers for quick delivery 
of letters and packages to nearby points. 

According to J. I. Greenwald, manager 
of TWA’s Los Angeles one termi- 
nal, members of his staff use cross-town 
ait mail constantly, finding that special de- 
livery letters are delivered downtown in 
from two to four hours, usually, and that 
they sometimes get there faster than they 
could be taken by automobile. 


Tube Mill Expansion 


Electroweld Steel Corporation are plan- 
ning to set up a tube fabricating unit at 
their new mill at Azusa, California, to 
serve the requirements of the automotive 
and aircraft industries. At present they are 
making electric resistance welded steel tub- 
ing in mechanical or pressure grades, in 
sizes ranging from 5%-in. O.B. to 2Y-in. 
0.D. John S. Crowl, president, founded 
the company in Oil City, Pa., where the 
original plant was sold early in the war 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 
who are now operating it as the tube mill 
division of J&L. Then a new plant was 
built in 1946 on a 35-acre site in Azusa. 
C. A. Crowl took charge of this plant as 
vice-president and general manager after 
returning from navy duty. 


Northwest Rail Service 
Getting Back to Normal 


The tremendous backlog of freight col- 
lected in the Northwest because of the 
disastrous flood is almost cleared up, and 
rail service is getting back to normal. Loss 
to the railroads alone will run into several 
million dollars, although no exact estimate 
has yet been made. The Great Northern 
a its own damage at more than a mil- 
ion dollars. 

During the worst of the high water pe- 
tiod, rail freight between Portland and 
Seattle was routed via Pasco, over the Spo- 
kane, Portland & Seattle tracks. This made 
freight movement take three days as com- 


pated to about six hours over the usual 
route. 


Ten Ideas For Making 
Houses Cost Less 


Here is what the lumber industry could 
do to help standardization of lumber so as 
to cut down building costs, according to 
Frank Roehr, of Portland, president of the 
Oregon chapter, American Institute of 
Architects : 


1. Cut joists to standards to come out in 
even inches. 

2. Produce standard stock sizes instead 
of using the antiquated odd lengths and 
widths used by the manufacturers. 

3. Set up standards for universal lumber 
gtading instead of the haphazard methods 
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now used. Clearly and understandably 
mark lumber grades. 

4. Mark kiln dried lumber as such and 
impress mark plywoods as to type: exte- 
rior, interior and marine. 

5. Manufacture kiln dried joists and end 
seal. 


6. Provide properly treated lumber to 
protect against dry rot, termites, fire, etc. 


7. Modernize marketing methods. Im- 
prove design and stock sizes in siding, 
mouldings, doors, casings, bases, trim, ceil- 
ing moulds. Everybody still follows the 
old moulding catalog that was never any 
good in the first place. 


call California for 
springs of all kinds 





8. Plywood mills should shape the edges 
of plywood so builders do not have to 
rough edge so much. 

9. Standard doors, frames and other 
lumber should be packaged and sent to the 
job in keeping with modern merchandis- 
ing stat This would gain for the in- 
dustry respect and trust of architects, con- 
tractors and laymen. 

10. Study needs to be given to the siding 
problem. Cedar siding still blisters. The 
growing shortage of cedar shingles indi- 
cates needed studies to provide other 
woods that will give equal results. 

11. In fireproofiing lumber, the surface 
should also be fireproofed. 








...@very size, shape or wire. 
<q Write for complete new catalog. 


California Spring 


COMPANY «+ 


INCORPORATED 
Spring Headquarters of the West since 1923 


1746 S. LOS ANGELES ST. * LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Richmond 6221 
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MECHANICAL KINKS 


Cooling Tower Efficiency 


A IR conditioning and refrigeration are 
being so commonly employed these 
days that in many cities the water problem 
is becoming acute. Water is needed for 
cooling in the refrigeration processes, and 
owing to the fact that water always has 
been abundant and is comparatively cheap 
it has been allowed to go to waste into 
the sewer. 


As a result cities have found it neces- 
sary to make restrictions regarding water 
consumption. The logical answer, there- 
fore, is: Use water cooling and water sav- 
ing devices such as the cooling tower, 
spray pond, etc. 

In addition to air conditioning there is 
the Diesel engine and other internal com- 
bustion engines which must be cooled. 
Much water has been wasted into the 
sewer in this way and it is not at all un- 
common, now, to find cooling towers being 
used in conjunction with Diesels. For 
these purposes the cooling devices usually 
pay for themselves in a short time and are 
well worth while. 

Herewith is a chart, prepared by the 
writer, for determining cooling tower efh- 
ciency. If you have a cooling tower, or are 
contemplating the installation of a device 
of that nature, efficiency is important. The 
chart is used as follows: 

Subtract the temperature of the water 
after it is cooled from the temperature of 
the same water before cooling, and locate 
the difference in column A. 


Then subtract the wet bulb temperature 
of the entering air from the temperature 
of the water before cooling and locate the 
difference in column B. 


Now run a straight line through the 
two located points in columns A and B 
and the intersection with column C gives 
the efficiency of the Cooling tower or cool- 
ing device. 

For example, the dotted line drawn 
across the chart shows that if the tempera- 
ture of the water before cooling is 88 and 
the cooled water temperature is 82 the dif- 
ference, 6, is located in column A. If the 
wet bulb temperature of the entering air 
is 80, subtract from 88 and locate the 8 
in column B. The straight line then gives 
the efficiency of the cooling device as 75 
per cent, in column C. 

During summer months one should ex- 
pect an efficiency of 65 to 70 per cent. If 
an efficiency of 90 per cent is reached by 
your device that may be regarded as good. 
An efficiency of 35 per cent would be 
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By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M.E. 
Former Engineering Instructor 
New Mexico State College 


called poor. Much, of course, depends 
upon weather conditions. 


Be Careful of Outdoor Drives 


We sometimes erroneously believe that 
simply because a machine is completely 
enclosed it can be safely installed outdoors. 
Totally enclosed motorized fariable speed 
drives, for instance, are a good example. 
Instances have been brought to this writ- 
er's attention of drives of this type being 
harmed by installing them outside, subject 
to year-around weather. 

These drives are totally enclosed, yes, 
and the users doubtless felt that they would 
be immune to any kind of weather. But 
not so. When the sun shines on the casing 
the inside sometimes becomes so hot that 
the belts are ruined. Then when it rains 
and water enters the housing, which is not 
watertight, the discs may be caused to stick 
and corrosion is likely to result. And in 
extremely cold weather the discs and belts 
may cease to operate satisfactorily due to 
stiffness and congealed lubricant. 

So if you find that you must install de- 
vices of this type in connection with out- 
door machinery, it is well to be sure that 
they will be kept dry at all times and that 
they will become neither too hot nor too 
cold. In other words, a shelter is advisable. 
The same is true of other machinery that 
is generally installed indoors. Don't install 
it outdoors without first consulting the 
manufacturer. 


Unlawful to Repair Patented Machinery 


According to law, you as an owner of 
machinery have no legal right to make re- 
pairs on the portions of such machinery 
that are patented. Perhaps you have paid 


in full for the machinery. Perhaps it js 
legally yours. But that makes no difference 
in the eyes of the law when it comes to 
repairing or replacing the patented parts, 
You may break or completely destroy the 
patented parts if you feel like doing that, 
Ownership permits destruction but it does 
not permit building up of machine parts 
that are protected by law. 

Patents often apply only to a few spe- 
cific parts. You may do whatever you wish 
to the unpatented parts, of course. But the 
patented portions must not be repaired 
by you or by anybody else without the per- 
mission of the patentee. Anybody furnish- 
ing parts for patented portions or repairing 
those parts who is not licensed by the pat- 
entee to do so is subject to damages for 
infringement. 


Baffling Vertical Boilers 


Most engineers know that there has been 
a vast improvement in the baffling of hori- 
zontal boilers during recent years. But it 
is not commonly known as yet that vertical 
boilers can also be improved by the mod- 
ern method of baffling. Baffling is now as 
much of a science as is the building of 
boiler walls, furnaces, or the boilers them- 
selves. 

Instead of following the tubes in the 
old way baftles are now made to cut 
through the various banks at any angle 
that may be most advantageous to highest 
efficiency. By modern method of reinforc- 
ing and use of plastic fire-resisting mate- 
rials, baffles are being built out into the 
open spaces in positions and at angles 
that would have been considered impos- 
sible a few years ago. 

For example, an actual instance has just 
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been brought to my attention where, in a 
vertical boiler, the changing of the baffling 
from its old fashioned or standard position 
to a scientific position has been the direct 
cause of saving 7 per cent of the fuel. The 
change was a very simple one. Not only 
was 7 per cent of the fuel saved but the 
percentage of CO, was increased to an 
average of about 12 per cent. This is a 
thing that every engineer should investi- 
gate to his own possible advantage. Every 
dollar saved for the plant represents a pos- 
sibility of an increase in salary or bonus. 
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Good Oil Is Economy 

If the efficiency of your lubricating oil 
is less than 100 per cent, don’t use it. 

That may sound like a strange doctrine, 
but it is a fact nevertheless that it doesn’t 
pay to us a lubricating oil whose efficiency 
is not more than 100 per cent, and here 
is proof: 

As every reader doubtless knows, the 
formula to lubricating oil, “input” is the 
amount of nfoney ‘‘put into’ the oil. In 
other words, it is the first cost of the lubri- 
cating oil. 

The amount of money earned by the oil 
is the “output.” 

If, therefore, you invest $100 in a given 
quantity of lubricating oil the input is ob- 
viously $100. 

Now, if that oil earns only $100, its 
output is only $100 and its efficieny is 
only $100 divided by $100, or 100 per cent. 

Any lubricating oil must MORE than 
pay for itself for the same reason that any 
employee must more than earn his salary. 
An employee who merely ‘breaks even’ 
for his employer is unprofitable and there 
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is no economic reason why he should be 
kept. 

In the same way if a lubricating oil 
merely ‘breaks even’’ there is no good 
reason why that kind of lubricating oil 
should be used. Use an oil that will more 
than pay for itself even though its first 
cost may be greater. 

I have in mind, for example, an actual 
instance in the midwest. A prominent con- 
cern was spending $13,380 per year for 
general bearing and cylinder lubrication. 
The lubricants used were considered 
“‘good”’ and it was believed that they were 
paying their way — that they were getting 
all of the $13,380 per year back out of 
the oil. 

Always on the alert to do things in a 
better way, though, as all good concerns 
should be, this company was progressive 
and willing to save money in order to 
make more money. So they decided to give 
a thorough trial to a lubricant that cost 
even more per gallon than the lubricant 
they were then using. The higher priced 
lubricant was reputed to be better and they 
were willing to try it out. 

They saved $3,468 the first year as a 
result. With production levels identical 
the cost of lubricating the machines 
dropped to $9,912 per year in spite of the 
fact that the lubricant now being used 
costs more per gallon than the former. 





Based on the above formula the eff- 
ciency of the present lubricant is there- 
fore at least ($13,380-$9,912) 135 per 
cent. It is surely obvious that if the est 
oil was ‘‘satisfactory’’ and “paid its way” 
the present oil must be more than 100 per 
cent efficient. 


Oregon Phone Rates 
May Be Increased 


Unless the Oregon Utilities Commis- 
sion orders a suspension pending hearings 
on the proposal, telephone rates through- 
out the state are scheduled to be increased 
26.5 per cent on July 10. Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Company's request has been 
under study by the commission, which has 
indicated that the suspension would be 
ordered. The proposed increase would 
yield an additional $3,311,000 annually 
after taxes. A raise in rates granted about 
six months ago totaled more than $1,- 
500,000. 


New Use For Sawdust 

Table tops of sawdust blended with 
phenol formaldehyde industrial resins and 
pressed into a board are being manufac- 
tured by Wood Products, Inc., in the box 
factory of Setzer Forest Products, Inc., at 
Sacramento, California. The idea was de- 
veloped by Hughes Research and Engi- 
neering Co. On overlay of melamine treat- 
ed paper provides a smooth surface. 
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where the European Recovery 
Program (5.3 billion) and Re- 
armament Program (17 billion) 
requires vast quantities of manu- 
factured goods and materials. 


SECURE YOUR FAIR SHARE 


of this tremendous business by 
obtaining proper, personalized, 
energetic, on-the-ground repre- 
sentation through a select group 
of associates. Write: 


WEST COAST DIRECTOR 
PACIFIC ASSOCIATES 


P.O. Box 415, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Let us manufacture those parts and products for 
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Cushioned comfort for a long, cold trip 


Whether it’s a heavy water pump or tender pascal celery, 
Cabco containers protect the product. They are job-engin- 
eered for the task at hand, lightweight for shipping 


economy, strong for maximum pro- 


tection. Cabco containers are easy to 
handle, convenient to store. They are 
made by the West’s oldest, foremost 


Manufacturer of wooden containers. THIS 1S OUR 65th YEAR 


CALIFORNIA BARREL COMPANY, LTD. 


= Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Californias Telephone Sutter 1-2260+ Teletype S.F. 456 
E. Eighth St., Los Angeles 23, CaliforniasTelephone Angelus 1-4161+Teletype L. A. 269 
IDooleyBidg.,SaltLake Citys Salt Lake 3-5962+Plants: Arcata, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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The lightweight of this Cabco 
container saved a western 
pump manufacturer 67% on “™ 
shipping costs. And, it cut his 
handling costs in half. 

Like this container, most 
Cabco all-bounds come to you 
flat,in one piece, fold together 
by hand in a few seconds. 


Exclusive sales agents 


DUFF CALIFORNIA CO. 
Sawn Shook, Veneer Covers, Barrels and All-Bound Containers 
100 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, California 
2581 East Eighth Street, Los Angeles 23, California 
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WEIGH HOPPER 
CONVEY 
ELEVATE 
CONVEY, 


When S-A Engineers were asked to de- 
vise means for handling the medium on 
which Penicillin mold is grown, between 
the weighing and mixing stages, they 
selected the compact, versatile Z-Shaped 
REDLER for the job. 

This particular S-A REDLER feeds 
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automatically from the weigh hopper 
through a flexible spout without inter- 
fering with the weighing process. It then 
conveys, elevates and conveys material 
directly to the mixers. Its enclosed cas- 
ing provides absolute protection against 


contamination. 
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